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PREFACE. 



MANY selecdons of excellent matter haTe lately been 
ttiade for the benefit of young perscms. Performances 
of this kind are of so great vdlity^ that fresh productions 
of them^ and new attempts to improve the young mind, will 
scarcely be deemed superfluous, if the writer make liis 
compilation instructive and interesting, and sufficiently 
distinct from others. 

The present work, as the title expresses, aims at the 
attainment of three objects : to improve youth in the art 
of reading \ to meliorate their language and sentiments ; 
and to inculcate some of the most important principles of 
piety and virtue. 

The pieces selected, not only give exercise to a great 
variety of emotions, and the correspondent tones and va* 
. riations of voice, but contain sentences and members of 
^ sentences, which are diversified, proportioned, and pointed 
with accuracy. Exercises of this nature are, it is presum- 
ed, well calculated to teach youth to read with propriety 
and effect. A selection of sentences, in which variety and 
proportion, with exact punctuation, have been care&iUy 
observed, in all their parts as well as with respect to one 
another, will probably have a much greater effect, in prop- 
erly teaching the art of reading, than is commonly imag- 
ined . In such constructions, every thing Is acconHn6dated 
to the understanding and the voice ; and the common dif- 
ficulties in learning to read well, are obviated. When the 
learner has acquired a habit of reading- such sentences, 
with justness and facility, he will readily apply that habit, 
. and the inmroveraents he^ has made, to sentences more 
complicated and irregular, and of a construction entirely 
different. 

TW language of the pieces chosen for this eoUectionr 

has been carefully regarded. Purity, propriety, perspicus 

ity, and in many instances, elegance of diction, distinguish 

them. They are extracted from the works of the most 

XttPrect and clegjant writers. From the sources whence 
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the sentiments are drawn, the reader ma^r expect to 
find theni^ connected and regular, sufficiently important 
and impressive, and divested of every thing that is either 
trite or eccentric. The frequent perusal of such compo- 
sition, natut*ally tends to infuse a ta^te for this species of 
excellence i and to produce a habit of thinking, and of 
eoirppsing, with judgment and accumcy** 

That this collection may also serve the purpose of pro- 
moting piety and virtue, the Compiler has introduced 
many extracts, which place religion in the most amiable 
light ; and which recommend a great variety of moral du- 
ties, by the excellency of their nature, and the happy ef- 
fects which they produce. These subjects arc exhibited 
in a style anct manner, which are calculated to arrest the 
attention of youth ; and to make strong and dura^^le im- 
presi>lons bn their minds, t 

The Cdmpiler has been careful to avoid every expres- 
isioR and semimentj that might gratify a corrupt mind, or, 
in the least degree, offend the eye or ear of innocence. 
This he conceives to be peculiarly incumbent on every 
person who writes for the benefit of youth. It would, in- 
deed, be a great and happy improvement in eduqation, if 
no writings were allowed to come under their notiee, but 
such as are perfectly inmt^ent ; and if, on all proper occa- 
sions, they were encouraged to peruse those which tend 
to inspire a due reverence for virtue, and an abhorrence 
of vice, as well as to animate them with sentiments of piety 
and goodness. Su6h impressions deeply engraven on 
their minds, and connected with all their attainments, 
could scarcely fail of attending them through life ; and 
of producing a Solidity of principle and character, that 
would be able to resist the danger arising from future in- 
tercourse with the world. 

* The learner, in his progress tlirough this Tolome and the Sequel to it, 
will meet with numerous instances of composition, in strict conform- 
ity to the rules for promoting perspicuous and elegit Writing 
jcontatned in the Appendix to the Author's Bngli^ Grunmar. By 
occasionally examining this conformity, he will be confirmed in; the 
Mtility of those rules ; and be enabled to apply them with ease and 
dexterity. 

•f In some of the pieces, tl^ Compiler has n^ade a few alterations, 
chiefly verbal^ to adapt them the better tQ the design of his yrork. 
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The Author ftas endeavoured to relieve the grave and 
serious parts of his collection, by the occasional admissioi> 
of pieces which amuse as well as instruct If, however,, 
any of his readers should think it contains too great a pro- 
portion of the former, it may be some apology, to observe 
that in the existing publications desig;ned for the perusal 
of young persons, die preponderance is greatly on the 
side of gay and anuisipg productions. Too much atten* 
tibn may be paid to this medium of improvement* When 
the imag^ination, of youth especially, is much entertained^ 
the sober dictates of the understanding are regarded with 
indifference ; and the influence of good affections, is 
either feeble, or transient A temperate use of such en* 
tertainment seems therefore requisite, to afford proper 
scope for the operations of the understanding and the hearu 

The reader will perceive, that the Compiler has beea 
solicitous to recommend to young persons, the perusal of 
the sacred Scriptures, by interspersing through his woiic, 
a^me ot the niost beautiful and interesting passages of 
those invaluable writings. To excite an early taste and 
veneration for this great rule of life, is a point of so high 
importance, as to warrant the attempt to promote it on ev* 
ery proper occasion. 

. To improve the young mind, and to afford some assist* 
ance to tutorsi in the arduous and important work of edu* 
cation, were the motives which led to this production. If 
tlie AuthcK' should be so successful as to accomplish these 
ends, even in a small 4egree, he will think his time and 
painft well employed^ and will deem himself amply re- 
warded* - , 
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OBSERVATIOJ^S QJ^ THE PliimjJPLES OF GOOV 
BEADiJ^rO. 

O read with propriety is a pleasing and important at- 
tainment ; productive of improvement both to the un- 
derstanding and the heart. It is essential to a complete 
reader, that he minutely perceive the ideas, and enter ia- 
to the feelings of the author, whose sentiments he pro* 
fesses to repeat : for how is it possible to represent clear- 
ly to others, what we have but faint or inaccurate conceptions 
of ourselveiS Mf there were no other benefits resulting from- 
the art of reading well, than the necessity It lays us under,of 
precisely ascertaining the meaning of what we read ; and 
the habit thence acquired, of doing this with facility, both 
when reading silently and aloud, they would constitute a 
sufRcient compensation for all the labour we can bestow 
upon the subject But the pleasure derived to ourselves 
icnd others, from a clear communication of ideas and feel- 
ings ; and the strong and durable impressions made there- 
bv on the minds of the reader and the audience, are con- 
siderations, which give additional importance to the study 
of this necessary and useful art. The perfect attainment 
of it doubtless requires great attention and practice, joined 
to extraordinary natural powers : but as there are many^ 
degrees of excellence in the art, the student i^hose aims 
fall short of perfection will find himself amply rewarded 
for every e3(ertion he may think proper to make. 

To give rules for the management of the voice in read- 
ing, by which the necessary pauses, emphasis, and tones» 
may be discovered and put in practice, is not possible. Af- 
ter all the directions that can be offered oh these points, 
much will remain to be taught by the living instructor : 
much will be attainable by no other means, than the force 
of examine influencbg the imitative powers of the learner. 

For many of the observatkms contained in this preliminary tract, 
the Author is indebted to the writings of Dr. Blur, and to the EiM 
I cyclopedia Britannica. 
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Some iHiles and piinciples on these heads iviiU however, 
be found useful to prevent erroneous and vicious modes 
of utterance ; co give the young reader some taste of the 
subject ; and to assist him in acquiring a just and accurate 
mode of delivery. The observations which we have to 
make^ for these purposes^ may be comprised under the fol- 
lowing heads ; proper loudness of vx)ic£ ; distinct- 
ness; slowness; propriety of pronunciation; em- 
PHAbiSi TONES ; pauses; and mode of reading verse* ' 

SECTION L 

Proper Loudness of Voice. 

The first attention of every person who reads to others, 
doubtless, must be, to make himself be heard by all those 
tp whom he reads. He must endeavour to fill with his- 
voice the space occupied by the company. This power of 
voice, it may be thought, is wholly a natural talents It is 
in a good measure, the jp;ift of nature ; but it may receive 
considerable assistance from art. Much depends, for this 
purpose, on the proper pitch and management of the voice. 
Every person has three pitches in his voice ; the high, the 
MIDDLE, and the low one. The high, is that which he 
uses in calling aloud to some person at a distance* The 
lov7, is when he approaches to a Wliisper. The midile, is 
that which he employs in common conversation, and which 
he should generally use in reading to others. For it is a 
great mistake, to imagine that one must take the highest 
piitch of his voice, in order to be well heard in a lar^e com- 
pany. This is confounding two things which are different,, 
loudness or strength of sound, with the key or note on 
which we speak. There is a variety of sound within the 
compass of each key. A speaker may therefore render 
his voice louder, without altering the key ; and we shall al- 
ways be able to give most body, most persevering, force of 
sound, to that pitch of voice, to which in conversation we are 
accustomed. Whereas by setting out on our highest pitcb 
or key, we certidnly allow ourselves less compass, and are 
likely to strain bur voice before we have done. W^ shall 
fatigue ourselves, and read with psun ; and whenever a 
person speaks with pain to himself, he is always heard with 
pain by his audience; Let us therefore give the voice full 
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trength and sweH of sound ; but always pitch it on our 
rdinary speaking key. It should be a constant rule, ney- 
r to utter a greater quiantity ot voice, than we can afford 
athout pain lo ourselves, and without any extraordinary 
ffort. As long as wc keep within these bounds, the other 
rgans of speech wiH be at liberty to discharge their sev* 
ral of&ces with ease ; and we shall always have our voic^ 
inder command* But whenever wc transgress these 
ounds, we give u^ the reins, and have no longer any man- 
gement of it. It is a useful rule too, in order to be well 
card, to cast our eye on some of the moat distant persona 
1 the company, and to consider ourselves as reading t» 
bem. We naturally and mechanically utter our words 
dth such a degree of strength, as to make ourselves be 
Qard by the person whom we address,provided he is with* 
\ the reach of our voice. As this is the case in conver* 
ation, it will hold also in reading to others. But let ua 
smetnber, that in reading, a^ wt^li as in cooversationy it is 
ossible to offend by speaking too loud. This extreme 
urts the ear, by making the voice come upon it in rumb^ 
ng indistinct masses. 

By the habit of reading, when young, in sCloudand ve- 
ement m^anner, the voice becomes fixed in a strained and 
nnatura^l key ; and is rendered incapable of that variety 
f elevation and depression which constitutes the true har- 
lony of utterance, and affords ease to the reader, and 
leasure to the audience. This unnatural pitch of the 
oice, and disagreeable monotony, are most observable in^ 
ersons who were taught to read in large rooms : who 
'ere accustomed to stand at too great distance, when read- 
ig to their teachers ; whose instructors were very imper- 
)ct in tlieir hearing ; or who %vere taught by persons, thitt 
Dnsidered loud es^pressions a& ^he chiefrequisite in formin g 
good reader. These are circumstances which demand 
ifi setious attention of every one to whom the education 
r youth is committed* 

SECTION II- 

DUtinctneM, 
Ik the next place, to beinja: well heard aiKd clearly under- 
wood, distinctnessofarticulanoncontribtttesmore than mere 
radness of sound. The quantity o|^ sound necessary to fill 
ren a large space, is amaUer thw is comsaonly imagined; 
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and, with distinct articulation, a person with a weak voice 
will make it reach farther, than the 8tit)ngest voice can 
reaph without it. To this, therefore, every reader ought 
to pay great attention. He must give every sound which 
he utters, its due proportion; and make every syllable, 
and even every letter in the word which he pronounces, be 
heard distinctly ; without slurring, whimpering, or sup- 
pressing any of the proper sounds. 

An accurate knowledge of the simple, elementary sounds 
of tl)e language, and a facility in expressing them, are so 
necessary to distinctness of expression, that if the learner's 
attainments are, in this respect, imperfect, (and many there 
are in this situation,) it will be incumbent on his teacher, to 
carry him back to these primary articulatitins ; and to sus- 
pend hiisprogress, till he become perfectly master of them. 
It will bd in vain to press him forward, with the hope of 
formiug a good reader, if he cannot completely articulate 
every elementary sound of the language* 

SECTION III. 
Due degree of sl^ttme^s. 

In order to express ourselves distinctly, moderation is 
requisite with regard to the speed of pronouncing. Pre- 
cipitancy of speech confounds all articulation, and all mean- 
ing. It is scarcely necessary to observe, that there may 
be also an extreme on the opf^osite side. It is obvious that a 
lifeless drawling manner of reading, which allows the minds 
of the hearers to lie always outrunning the speaker, must 
render every sirch performance insipid and fatiguing* But 
the extreme of reading too fast is much more common, and 
requires the more to be gus^rded against, because, when it - 
has grown up into a habit, few errors are more difficult to 
be corrected. To pronounce with a proper degree of slow- 
ness, and with full and clear articulation^is necessary to be 
studied by all^ who wish to become good readers ; and it 
cannot be too much recommended to them« Such a pro- 
nunciation gives weight and dignity to«the subject. It is a 
great assistance to the voice, by the pauses and re^ts which 
it allows thereader more easily to make ; and it enables the 
reader to. swell all his sounds, both with more force and 
more harmony. ^ * '■ ■ 
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SECTION IV. 

Propriety pf pronunciation:. 

After the fundamental attentions to the pitch and man- 
agement of the voicei to distinct articulation^ and to a 
proper degree of slowness of speech, what the young reader 
must) in the next place, study, is propriety of pronuncia- 
tion ; or, giving to every word which he utters^ that sotud 
w4iich the best usage of language appropriates to it; in 
opposition to broad, vulgar, or provincial pronunciation. 
This is requisite both for reading intelligibly, and for read- 
ing with correctness and ease. Instructions concerning 
this article may be best given by the living teacher. But 
there is one observation, which it may not be improper here 
to mak«. In the English language, every word whi<;;h con« 
sists of more syllables than one, has one accented syllable. 
The accent rests sometimes on the vowel, sometimes on 
the t:onsonant. The genius of the !anguag:e, requires the 
voice to mark that syllable by a stronger perc\i5<^<on, and 
to pass more slightly over the rest. Now, after we have 
learned the proper seats of these accents, it is an impor- 
tant rule, to give ever^ word just the same accent as in 
common discourse* Many persons err in this respect- 
When they I'ead to others, and with solemnity, they pro- 
nounce the syllables in a dlfTcrent manner from what they 
do at other times. They dwell upon them, and protract 
them ; they multiply accents on the same word ; from a 
mistaken notion, that it gives gravity and importance to 
their subject, and adds to the energy of their delivery. 
Whereas this is one of the greatest faults that can be ciHn- 
mitted in pronunciation : it makes what is called a pomp- 
ous pr mouthing manner ; and gives an artificial affected 
air to reading, which detracts greatly both from its agree- 
ableness, and its impression. 

Sheridan and Walker have published Dictionaries^ for 
ascertaining the true and best pronunciation of the words 
of our language. By attentively consulting them, particu- 
larly " Walker's Pronouncing Dictionary," the young rea^ 
der will be much assisted, in his endeavours to attain a cor- 
rect pronunciation of the wopda belonging to (he Bngtl^h 
language. 
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SECTION V. 

Bt Emphasis is meant a stronger and fuller sound of 
voice, by which we distinguish some word or wordty on 
which we design to lay particular stress, and to show how 
they affect the rest of the sentence. Sometimes the em- 
phatic words must be distinguished by a particular tone of 
voice, as well as by a particujar stress. On the right man- 
agement of the emphasis depends the life of pronunciation. 
If no emphasis be placed on any words, not only is dis- 
course rendered heavy and lifeless, but the meaning left 
often ambiguous. < If the emphasis be placed wrongs we 
pervert and confound the meaning wholly. 

Cmphasis may be divided into the 6VFt.Rio& and the in- 
vSRioR emphasis. The superior emphasis determines the 
meaning of a sentence, with reference to something said 
before, presupposed by the author as general knowledge,or 
removes an ambiguity, where a passage may have more 
senses than one* The inferior emphasis enforcety graceey 
and enliruenay but doesnot^^, the meaning of any passage. 
The words to which this latter emphasis is given, are, in 
general, sudi as seem the most important in the sentence,^ 
or, on other accounts, to merit this distincUon. The fol- 
IpwiBgpassage will serve toexemplify the superior emphasis^ 

** Of man's first disobedioice^ and the fruit 

'' Of that forbidden tree; whose anortal taste 

'' Brought death into the worlds and all our wo," &e. 

•* Sing heavenly Muse !'• 

Supposmg that originally other beings, besides men, had 
Qisobeyed the commands of the Almighty, and that the cir- 
cumstance were well known to us, there would &1I an em*, 
phasisupon the word man* 8 in the first line ; and hence i| 
would read thus : 

^ •• Of manCt first disobedience^ and the fruity'* &c. 

But if it w^re a notorious truth, that mankind had trans- 
gressed in a peculiar manner more than once, the empha- 
sis should iall on^r«/ i and the line be read^ 

'' Of imm's /ri« disobedience/' &c« 
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Again, admitting death (as was really the case,) lo have 
been an onheard of and dreadful punishr.era, Irrought up- 
on man in consequence of his transgression : oa that sup- 
position the third line would be read, 

** Brought death into the world," &c. ' 

But if we were to suppose, that mankind knew there was 
such an evil as death in other regionS) though the place 
they inhabited had been free froija it till their transgres- 
sion, the line would run thus; 

«* Brought death into the wr(rf,'* &c. 
The superior emphasjs finds place iathe followmg short 
sentence, which admits of four distinct meanings, each of 
which h ascertained by the emphasis only. 

•* Do you ride t6 town to-day ?" , 

The following examples illustrate the nature and use of 
the inferior emphasis. 

•'Many persons mistake the love^ for ih» practice of 
virtue/* 

« Shall I reward his services with falsehood^ Shall I 
forget him who cannot forget me P 

" If his principles areya/«e, no apology from Aim^e//* can 
make them right : if founded in truth^ no censure, frpia 
Qthere can make them prong.** 

*• Though deept yet clears though gentle, yet not duU/ . 
** Strong without rage / without o^erfioivingf fitU.** 

** A friend exaggerates a man*s virtues ; - aii enemy ^ hi^ 
crimes** 

« The nvise man is happy, when he gains his own appro- 
bation ; the fool^ when he. gains that oi others,** 

The superior emphasl3,ia reading as in spei^king^must 
he determine entirely by^ i\M, sense of the.p^j^sage, and al- 
ways made alike : but as to the inferior empha^s,^«£f f loncf^ 
8een\^ to have the right of fixing its situation and quantity. 

Among the number of persons, wiiojiave hadf)roper op- 
portunities of learning to read, in the best manner it is now 
uught% very few could be selectee}, who in a f;iven instance, 
would use the inferior emphasis aHk^, either as to place or 
quantity. Some persons, indeed,use scarcely any de^gret of 
it : and others^^do not scruple to i^rt$ itr^uch. beyond any 
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, thing to bfi found in common discourse ; and even some- 
times throw it upon words so very trifling in themseivesi 
that it is evidently done with no other viewi than to give 
greater variety to the modulation..* Notwithstanding this 
diversity of practice, ther» are certainly proper boundaries} 
within lirhich this emphasis must be restrained, in order to 
make it meet the approbation of sound judgment and cor- 
rect taste. It will doubtless have different degrees of ex- 
ertion, according to the greater or less degree of import- 
ance of the words upon Which it operates ; and there may 
be very properly some variety in the use of it : but its ap- 
plication is not arbitrary, depending on the caprice of read- 
ers. 

As emphasis often &Us on words in different parts of 
the same sentence, so it is frequently .required to be con* 
tinned, with a little variation^ on two, and sometimes more 
wprds together. The following sentences exen^plify both 
the parts of this position :-^< If you seek to make one nrA, 
study not to increase his stores^ but to diminish his desires**' 
** The Mexican figures or picture writing, represent things 
not vvurds : they exhibit images to the eye^ not ideas to the 
understanding.** 

Some sentences are so.fuU and comprehensive, that al- 
most every word is emphaiical : as, ^' Ye hills and dales, 
ye rivers, woods, and plains I'* or, as that pathetic expos- 
tulation in Ihc prophecy of Ezekiel. « Why wUl ye die !"* 
Emphasis, besides its other office^ is the great regulator 
of iquantity. Though the quantity of our syllables is fixed 
in words separately pronounced, yet it is mutable, when 
these words are rangea in sentences ; the long being chanf;-* 
ed into short, the short Into long, according to the import** 
ance (>f the words with regard to meaning. Emphasis, aN 
sa, inparticular casea, alters the seat of the accent. This 
is demonstrable from the following exan>ples. << He shall 
tncrcase, but I shall <ff crease." « There is a difFerenqe 
between giving andyorgiving." ** In this species ofj|m<f 
position, /i/<iw«jbility is much more essential, than /^rcwbil- 

* By modalation Is meant that pleasiii}^ variety of voice^ which «» 
perceiyed in uttering ^|pieiitence, and which in its nature^ is perfects 
ly distinct from emphasis^ and the tones, of emotion anct passion* 
The young reader shoald be careful to render hJs modulation cor* 
rrct and easy : and, for this purpose^ should form it upon the mo^'^ 
el of the most jodicions anti accurate ^eakers. 
B " 
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ky.^^ In these examples, the emphasis requires the ac- 
cent to be placed on syllables, to which it does not com- 
monly belong. 

In. order to acquire the ptoper management of the em«> 
phafiis, the great rule to be giv^H) is, that the reader study 
to attain a just conception of the force and spirit of the 
sentiments which he is to pronounce. For to lay the em* 
phasis wiUi exact propriety, is a constant exercise of gbod 
sense and attention. It is far ^m being an inconsiderable 
attdnment^ It is ohe of the most decisive trials of a true 
and just taste ; and- must arise from feeling delicately 
ourselves, and from judging accurately of what is fittest 
to strike the feelings of others. * 

There is one error, against which it is parti<iularly prop- 
er to caution the learner ; namely, that of multiplying 
emphatical words too much, and using the emphasis indis- 
criminately. It is only by^ prudent reserve and distinc- 
tion in the use of them, that we can give them any weight. 
If they recur too 6ften } if a reader attempts to renderjeve- 
ry thing he expresses of high importance, by a multitude 
of strong emphasis, we soon learn to pay little regard to 
them. To crowd«very sentence with emphatical words, 
is like crowding all the pages of a book with Italic char- 
acters ; which, as to the eifect^ is just the san^e as to use 
no such distinctions at all. 

SECTION VL 

Tonef. 

ToHfis^are different botii from emphasis and pauses ; 
consisting in the notes or variations of sound which we em- 
ploy, in the expression of our sentiments. Emphasis af- 
fects particular worda and phrases, with a degree of totic 
or inflection of voice ; but tones, peculiarly so called,airect 
Sdptences, paragraphs, and sometimes even the whole 
oFjUdiscourse. 

W show the use and necessity of tones, we need only 
observe, that the mind, in comniunicatii\|; its ideas, is in a 
constant state of activity, emotion^ or ^tatioK, from the 
different effects which those ideas produce in the speaker. 
Now the end of such communication being, not merely to 
lay open the ideas, out also the different feelings >vliich 
they excite in him'who utters them, there must be other 
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ugDS than wordS} to manifest those feelings ; as words ut- 
tered in a monotonous manaeri can represent only a similar 
state of m«ndi perfectly free from all activity or emotion. 
As-the communication of these internal feelings, was of 
much more consequence in our social intercourse, than 
1the mere conveyance of ideas, the Author of our being did 
not, as in that conveyance, leave the invention of the 
language of emotion, to man ; but impressed it himself up- 
on pur nature, in the same manner as he has done with re- 
gard to the rest of the anima| world ; all of which express 
their various feelingsy by various toneSit Ours, indeed^ from 
the superior rank Uiat we hold, are in a high degree more 
comprehensive ; as there is not an act of the mind^ an exer- 
tion of the fancy, or an emotion of the heart, which has not 
its peculiar tone, or note of the voice, by which it is to be ex* 
|»ressed -, and which is suited exactly to the degree of inter« 
nal feetiof^. 1tris«hiefiy in the properuse of these tones,that 
the life, spirit, beauty, and h^moiiy of delivery consist* 

The Umitsof this introducdon, dp not admit of examples 
16 illustrate the variety of tones belonging to the different 
passions and emotions. We shall, however, select one, 
which is extracted frmn the beautiful lamentation of David 
over Saul and Jonathan, apd which will, in some degree, 
el^ddate what has been said on this subject ^ The beauty 
«^ Israel is slain upon thy high places : how are the mighty 
&lleii 1 Tell it not in Gath ; publish it not in the streets c^ 
Askelon : lest the daughters pf the Phiiisdnes rejoico ; lest 
t(ie daughters of the uncircumcised triumph* Ye moun- 
tains of Gilboa, let there be no dew nor rain upon you, nor 
fields of offerings ; for there die shield of the mighty was 
vilely cast away ; the shield of Saul, as though he had aotv 
been anointed with oil.'* The first of these divisions ex- 
presses sorrow and lamentation : therefore the note is low. 
The next contains a spirited command, and should be pro- 
nounced much higher. The other sentence, in which he 
makes a pathedc address to the mountains where his 
inends had been slain, must be expressed in a note quite 
different from the two former j not so low as the first, nor sou 
high as the second, in a manly, firm, and yet plaindfftoneJ 

The correct and natural language of the emotions, is not 
eo difficult to be attained, as most readers seem to imag- 
Im« If we enter into the spirit of the author's sentiments, as 
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well as into the meaning of his words, we shall not fail to 
deltyer the words in properly varied tone^. For there are 
few people, who speak English without a provincial note^ 
tliat have not an accurate use of tones, when they utter 
their sentiments in earnest discourse. And the reason that 
they have not the same use for them, in reading aloud the 
sentiments of others, may be traced to the very defisetive 
and erroneous method, in which the art. of reading is 
taught ; w)v3reby all the various, natural, expressive tones 
of speech, are suppressed ; and a few artificial, unmeaning 
reading notes are substituted for, them. 

But when we recommend to readers, an attention to the 
tone and language of emotions, we must be understood to 
do it with proper limitation. Moderation is necessary in 
thb point, as it is in other things. For when reading be- 
eomes strictly imitative, it assumes athoatrlcal mannor,and 
must be highly improper, as i^ell as give offence to the 
fearers ; because it is inconsistent with that'delicacy and 
modesty, which are indispensable on such occasions. The 
speaker who delivers his own emotions, must be supposed 
%o be more vivid and animated, than would be pit>per in 
the person who relates them at second hand. 

We shall conclude this section with the following ruio) 
ibr the tones that indicate th^ passipns and emotions. " In 
readbg, let ^11 your tones of expression be borrowed frpm 
those of common speech, but, in spme degree, niore faintly 
characterised. Let those tone; which signify any disagree- 
able passion of the mind, be*still more faint than diose 
which indicate agreeable emotions : and, on all occasions, 
preserve yourself so far from being affected with the sub* 
ject, as to be able to proceed through it, with that easf 
and masterly manner, whick has its good effects in thtai 
'as well as in every other art.'* 

SECTION yii. 

Pauwe. 
Pauses or rests, in speaking or reading,are a totid cessi^- 
t^n ftf the voice, during a perceptible, and, in many cases^ 
a measurable space of time. Pauses are equally necessary 
to the speaker, and the hearer. To the speaker, that he 
m^ take breath, without which he cannot proceed far in 
denvery ; and tilat he may, by these temporary resm, rei* 



fieye the organsof speech^ which otherwise Would be soon 
tired by C(^tuiued action ; to the hearer, that the ear also 
may be relieved from the &.tigtiei which it would other-* 
wia^ endure fros(i a continuity of sound ^ and that the un- 
derstanding may have sufficient dme to mark the ditfdnc-^ 
tion o£ sentences^ and their several members. 

Thererare two k|nds o£pauses : firstyemphatical pauses t 
and next, such as mark the distinctions of sense. An em* 
phatical pause is generally made after something has been 
aaid of peculiar joioment, and on which we desire to fix the 
bearer's attention. Sometimes^-^efore such A ihia^, is aaid^ 
we usher it in with apause oi this nature. Such pauses have 
the same efiect as a strong emphasis ^andare subject to tjie 
same rules:;^ especially to the cautian,of not repeating thenv 
too frequently. For as they excite uncommon attention^ 
and of co^urse liaise expectation^ if ihe importance of the 
matter be no^ f^lly answerable to such expectation) they 
occasion disiippointment and disgust 

3ut th^ most frequent and the principal use of pauses^^ 
is to mark the divisions of the sense, and ^t the same time 
to allow the reader to draw his breath ^and the proper and 
delicate adjustment of such pauses, is one of the most nice ^ 
and difficult articles of delivery, fo all reading, the man- 
agement of thehreath requires a good deal of care,so as not 
to oblige us to divide words from one another, which have 
so indmate a connection, that they ought to'be pronounced, 
with the same breath, and without the least separation. 
Many a sentence is miserably mangled, and the force of the 
emphasis totally lost^ by divisions l^ing made in the wrong 
place. . To avoid this, every one, while he is reading«should 
be very careful ig provide a fiill supply of breath K>r what 
he is to utter. It is a great mistake to imagine, that the 
^ breath must he drawn only at t]^ end of a period, when the 
Y<>ioe is-allowed to fall; Itmay easily be gathered at the 
intervals of the period, when the voice is suspended only 
for a moment; and, by this iftanagement^ one may always 
have a suffident stock for carrying on the longest sen- 
Ifince, vdthout improper interruptions^ 

Pauses in reading must generally be formed upon the 
manner in which we utter ourselves in ordi«Ciry, sensible 
conyersadon ; and not upon the stiff artificial manner,whi€h 
isacqoired from reading books accordmg to the e^mm«n< 



. punctuation. It will by no tneatis be suflttlettt to atiettd 
to the points used in printing ; for these are fieir from 
xharkihg all the paused, which bup^ht to be made ki resid- 
ihg. A mechanical attentibn id Ihese reerttttg i^laees^ baft 
^erMtpnj been one cause of monotdtny, by l^adinig the read* 
er to a similar tone at everyistop, and a uiliforni cadence 
sit every period. The primary use of points^ i^ to assist 
the deader in discerning the grammatieal cionsitruaidn; and 
it is only as a secondary object, that they regulate hk pro« 
nunci]Eitioh. On this h6ad, the following direition may be 
^ df use : ^ Though in reading, great auention should be 
paid to the stops, yet a greater should be given to the 
sense ; and their coi respondent times occasionallf length- 
ened beyond what is usual in common speech," 

To rendet* paases |ileasing and expressive, they must 
not only be made in the right place, but also accothpo- 
med with a proper tbhe of voice, by which the natTire of 
these pauses is intimated ; much more than by the length 
df them, which can seldom be exacUy measured. Some- 
time^ it is only a slight and simple tu^t>ensiofl of voic6 
that is proper ; sonietimes a degree of cadence in the 
voice is required ; and sonietimes that peculiar tone and 
cadence Which denote the sentence to be finished^ In ail 
these cases, \fre are to regulate ourselves by attending to 
the nianner iii which nattire teaches us to speak, when en- 
gaged in real and earnest discourse with others. The fol- 
lowing sentence exemplifies the sus/iendingand the closif^ 
pauses : "llope, the balm of life, sooths us under eyei^r 
misfortune.'* The first and second pauses are accompa- 
nied by an idfldction of voice, that .gives the hearer an ex- 
pectation of something further to complete the sense ; the 
inflection attending the third pause^ signifies that the sense 
is completed. 

The preceding example is an illustration of the sus- 
:^ndbg pause, in its simple state : the following instance 
exitibits that pause with a degree of cadence in the vtfice ; 
^< If content Cannot ri^mnve the disquietudes of mankind, 
it will at least alleviate tdiem.^* 

^he suspeilding pause is often ih the same setitetic^, at- 
tended ttrith both the rising and the falling inflection of 
voice ; a^ will be seen in Siis example : <« Moderate exef- 
ci^eS and habitual teiitpehmce'f strengthen the totl&dtU«> 
tion."* 
JSi^he mwgiolMSonlsdenoicdl^thcgcqtei the WlMgiliythggrave 
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As the suspending pause may be thus attended with both 
ike rising and th& falling iBflection, it is tlie same with re- 
gard to the closing pause : it admits of both. The falling 
inflectit>n jg^nemlly^ accompanies it; butitis notutifrequent* 
ly connected with the rising inflection- Interrogative sen* 
tences, for instance, are often terminated in this manner : 
as « Am I ungrateful' V " Is he in earnest' ?** 

Bat where a sentence is begun by an interrogative pro- 
noun or ttdvfetb, it Is commonly terminated by the falling 
inflecUon s as, « What has he gained by his folly' ?*' Who 
will assist him*?** Where is the messenger* ?•* When 
did he arrive* ?** 

Where two questidns arc united in ont sentenc€,and con- 
nected by the conjunction oty the first takes the rising, the 
secdnd the fidting Inflection : as,"Does liis conduct sui^rt 
discipline', or destroy it' ?'* * 

The rising and falling infiecUons must notJ>e confounded 
with emphasis. Though they may often coincide, they are, 
in their nature, perfectly distinct* Emphasis sometimes 
controls those inflections. * ^ 

The regular application of the rising «nd falling inflec- 
tions, confers no much beauty on expression, and is so ne- 
cessary to be studied by th& young reader, that we shall in- 
sert a few more examples to induce him to pay greater ftt* 
tention to the subject In these instances, all the inflections 
are not marked. Such only are distinguished as are most 
striking, and will best serve to shew the reader their udli- 
ty and importance. 

*^ Manufactures*, trade ',^nd agriculture', naturally em- 
ploy more than nineteen parts in twenty, of the human 
species.** 

<* He who resigns the worlds has no temptation to enyV, 
hatred*, malice*, angei*' ; but is in constant possession of a 
serene mind : he who follows the pleasures cf it, whichare 
in their very nuture disappointing, is in constant search of 
•arc", solitude', remorse', and confusion*.'* 

** To-ddvisc the ignorant*^ relieve the needyS comfort 
the aflaictcd', are duties that fell in our ris^ almost «vcrjr 
day «f our lives.*' 

*♦ Those evil spirits, who, by long custftm> haT« con- 
tracted in th^ body habits of lust' and sensuality* } malice^,^ 
and revenge *$jtt aversMiii lo every tbiot^hatai good*) jtist*, 



and audable^ are imturallf seasoned and prepared for paia 
and misery/* 

<< I am persuaded, that noither death', nor life^ v Qor an- 
gelU'} nor principalides', nor powers^ ; nor thinga present^ 
nor things to come^; nor height', nor depth^;'nor any 
other creature', shall be able to separate us from the love 
ofGod^" ; 

The leader who would wish to see a minute and ingenious 
investigation of the nature of these inflections^ and the 
miles by which they are governed, may consult th& first 
volume of Walker's Elements of Elocution. 

SECTION VIII. 

Manner qf reading verae. 

When we are reading verse,there is a peculiar difficulty 
in^inaking the pauses justly. The difficulty arises from the^ 
melody of verse, which dictates to the ear pauses or rests 
of its own ; and to adjust and con^pound these properly 
with the pauses of the sense, so as neither to hurt the ear, 
nor offend the understanding, is s# very nice a matter, that 
it is no wonder we so seldom meet with good readers of 
poetry. There are two kinds of pauses that belong to ttte- 
melody of verse : one is, the pause at the end of the line ; 
and the other, the cassural pause in or near the middle of it. 
IVith regard to the pause at the end of the line, which 
marks that strain or verse to be finish^dj rhyme renders this^ 
always sensilde ; an4 in some measure compels us to obr 
serve it in our pronunciation. In respect to blank verse, we- 
ought alsb'to read it so as to make every line sensible to the 
ear : for, what is the use of melody, or for what end has the 
poet composed in verse, if, in reading his Unes, we sup- 
press his humliers, by omitting the ffnal pause ; and (fe« 
grade them, by our pronunciation, into mere prose I At the 
same time that we attend to this pause, every appearance 
4>f sing-song and tone must be carefully guarded against 
The close o!f the line where it makes no pause in the mean* 
' ihg, ought not to be marked by such a tone aa is used in 
finishing a sentence ;.but, without either fall or elevation 
of the voice, it should be denoted only by such" a slight 
suspension of sound as may distinguish the passage from 
9ne line to another, without in jurmg the meaning. 
The otbci: kiD4 ^ melodious pausei k tlMit wloch lUffi' 
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somewhere about the middle of the Terse^ and divides it 
into two hemlstics; a pauses not so ^reat as that wliich 
belongs to the close of the line, but still sensible to an or- 
dinary ear. This, which is calied the caesural pause^ may 
M\\ in English lieroic verse, after the 4ihi 5th, 6th, or 7tk 
syllables in the line. Where the verse is so constructed, 
that this caesu)^l pause coincides with the slightest pause 
br division in the sense, the line can be read easily ; as in 
the two first verses of Pope's Messiah : * 

Ye nymphs of Solyina'/^ begin the sonr; 

To heav'nly theraes,^^ sul;>limer strains belong,** 

But if it shouH happen tiiat words which have such a strict 
aiid intimate connection, a^ not to bear even a momentary 
separation, are divided from one another by Oiis caesirral 
pause,we then feel a sort of struggle be^r^eenthe sense aAd 
the sound, which renders it difficult to read such lines har- 
moniously. The rule of proper pronunciation in such cases, 
ia to regard only the pause which the sense forms ; and to 
read the line accordingly. The neglect of the csesural pause 
may make the line sound somewhat unharmoniously ; but 
the effect would behiuch worse, if the sense were sacrificed 
to the sound. For instance in the following line of Milton, 

M.." What in me is darky 

*< lUumine ; what is low, raise and support.^ 

the sense clearly dictates the pause after illumine j at the end 
of the third syllable, which, in reading, ought to be made 
accordingly ; though,tf the melody only were to be regard- 
ed, ill^mine should be connected with what follows, and the 
pause not made till the fourth or sixth syllable* So in 
the following line of Pope's Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot, 
*• I sit, witli sad civility I read s" 

the ear plainly points out the caesurwl pause as billing after 
sad^ the fourth syllable. But it would be very bad reading 
to make any pause there, so as to separate tad and crvUity^ 
The sense admits of no other fiause than after the second 
syll&ble «</, which therefore mulst b^ the only pause made 
in reading this part of the sentence. 

There is another mode of dividing some verses,by intro- 
ducing what may be called demi caesuras, which require 
vety slight paixse? y and winch th^ reader ^ould manage 
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with judgment, or he wilf b^ apt to fall into an affected 
Bing<*song mode of ^onouncing verses of this kind* The 
following Hnes exemplify the demi csesura. 

«* Warms' in the sun", refreshes' in the breeze, 
** Glosvs' in tlie stars", and blossoms' in the trees ; 
** Lives' tfaffoug|h all life", extends' throujrh all extent, 
*' Spreads' undivided", operated uospenL^ 

Before the conclusion of this introduction, the Compiler 
takerthe liberty to recommend to those teachers, who may 
&voor his compilation, to exercise their pupils in discov- 
ering and explaining the emphatic ^ords, and the proper 
tones and pauses, of every portion assigned them to read, 
previously to their being called out to the performance. 
These preparatory lessons, in which they should be rcgu- 
larly examined, will improve their judgment and taste } 
prevent the practice of reading without attention to the 
subject ; and establish a habit of readily discovering the 
meaning, force, apd beauty, of every sentence they pe- 
vuse. 
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SECTION J. 

DILIGENCE) industry, and proper improTement of 
time are material duties of the young. ' 
/The acquisition of knowledge Is one of the most honour* 
able occupations of youth, f 

Whatever useful or engaging endovrments wc possess, 
virtue is rec^uisite, in order to their shining with proper 
lustre. 'p. 

Virtuousfyoutb gradually brings forward accomplisked 
and flourishing manhood. 

Sincerity and irutH form the basis, of every virtue* 

Disappointments and distress are often blessings in dis« 
guise. 

Change and alteraiionform the very essence of the world. 

True happiness is of a retired nature, and an enemy to 
pomp and noise. 

NOTE. 

In the first ch^i'^er, the compiler has exhibited sentences }n a ' 
g^aS.variety of xonstruction, and in all the diversity of punctua- 
tionT "*If well practised upon, he presumes they will fully prepare 
the youBg reader for the Vlirious pauses, inflectioni, and modula- 
tions of voice, which the succeeding pieces require. The Author's 
** English Exercises/' under the head , of PunctuatioOy will afibid 
the learner ^Additional scope for improving^ himself in reading sen- 
tences and paragraphs variously constructed. 
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In Older to acquire a capacity for happinessy it must be 
our first study to rectify inward disorders. 

Whatever purifies^ fortifies also the heart. 

From our eagerness to grasp, we strangle and destroy 
pleasure. ' 

A temperate spirit and moderate expectations, are ex- 
cellent safeguards of the mindyv in this uncertain and 
changing state. 

There is nothing, except simplicity of intention, and pu- 
rity of principle, that can stand the test of neai; reproach 
and strict examination. 

^ The value of any possession is to be chiefly estimated^ 
by the relief which it can bring us in the time of our 
greatest need. 

No person who Jias once yielded up the government of 
his mind, and given loose rein to his desires and passions, 
can teU how far these may cany him. 

Tranquillity of mind is always most likely to be attain- 
ed, when the business of the world is tempered w|th 
thoughtful and serious retreat. 

He who would act like a wise man, and build his house 
on the rock, and not on the sand, should cbntemplate hu- 
man life, not only in the sunshine, but in the shade. 

Let usefulness and beneficence, not ostentation and van- 
ity, direct the train of your pursuits. 

To maintain a steady and unbroken mind, amidst.all the 
Aocks of the woild, marks a great and noble spirit. 

Patience, by preserving composure within, resists the 
impression which trouble makes from without. 

Compassionate affections, even when they draw tears 
fipom our eyes for human misery, convey satbfaction to the 
heart. 

They who have nothing to give, can often afford relief to 
otliers, by imparting what they feel. 

Our Ignorance of what is to come, and of what is really- 
good or evil, shotrld correct anxiety about worldly success. 

The veil which covers from our sight f^ events of suc- 
ceeding years, is a veil woven by the hand of mercy. 

The best preparation for all the uncertainties of futuri- 
tyi^ cojisists m a well oi*dered mind, a good conscience, and 
a cheerful submissilm to the will of heaven. 
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SECTION 11. 

The chief misfortunes that befal us in life, can be trac- 
ed to some vices or follies which we have committed. 

Were we to survey the chambers of dckness and dis- 
tress, we should qlt^n hnd them [Peopled with tiie victims 
of intemperance apd sensuality} and with the children 
of vicious indolence and sloth. 

To be wise in our own eyes, to be wise in the opinion of 
the world, and to be wise in the sight of our Creator, are 
three things so very different, as rarely to coincide. 

Man, in his highest earthly glory, is but a reed floating ' 
on the stream of time, and forced |d follow every new di- 
rectioii of the currcnt- 

The corrupted temper, and the gnilty passions of the 
bad, frustrate the effect of every advantage which the world 
confers on them- 

The external misfoitunes of life, disappointments, porer- 
ty, and sickness, are light in comparison of those inward 
distresses of mind^ occasioned by folly, by passion, and by 
guilt. 

NoAtatton i« so high, no power so great, 'no character so 
unblemished, as to exempt men Irom the attacks of rash- 
ness, malice or envy. 

Moral and religious instruction derives Its efficacy, not 
so much from what raenare taught to know, as fjcom what 
they are brought to feel. 

He who pretends to great sensibility towards men, and 
yet has no feeling for the high objects of religion, no heait 
to admire and adore the great Father of the universe, has 
reason to distrust the truth and delicacy of his sensibility. 
When, upon rational and sober inquiry, we have estab- 
lished our principles, let gs not suffer them to be shaken by 
the scoffs of the licentiotis, or the cavils of the skeptical. 
When we obferve any tendency to treat religion or mor- 
als with disrespect and levity, let us hold it to be a sure 
indication of a perverted understanding, br adepfaved heart. 
Every degree of guilt incurred by yielding to tempta- 
tion, tends to debase the mind, and to weaken the generotis 
and benevolent principles of human nature. 

Luxury, pride and vsmity, have frequently as much influ- 
ence in corrupting the sentiments (^ the |(feat, as ignor- 
C 
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ance, bigotry, and prejudice, have in misleading the opin- 
ions of the multitude. 

Mixed as the present itate is, reason and religion pro- 
nounce, that generally, if not always, there is more happi* 
ness than misery, more pleasure than p9dn,in the condition. 
^6f man. - * 

Society, when formed, requires distinctions of property, 
diversity of conditions, subordination of ranks, and aihulii- 
plicity of occupations, in order to advance fhe general 
good. 

That the temper, the sentiments, the morality, and, in 
general, the whole conduct and character of men, are in- 
fluenced by the exan>ple and disposition of the persons, 
with whom they associate, is a reflection which has long 
^ince passed into a proverb, and been ranked among the 
standing maximsof human wisdom, in all ages of the world. 

SECTION III. 

The desire of improvement discovers a liberal mind ; 
and is connected with many accomplishments, and many 
virtues. 

Innocence confers ease and freedbm on the mind ; and 
leaves it open to eveiy pleasing sensation. 

Moderate and simple pleasures relish high with the 
temperate: in the midst of his studied refinements, the 
voluptuary languishes. 

Gentleness <:orrects whatever is oflensive in our man- 
ners ; and, by a constant train of humane attentions, studies 
to alleviate the^ burden of common ^iseiy. 

That gentleness which is the characteristic df a good 
man, has, like every other virtue, its seat in the heart : 
and, let rac add, nothing except What flows from the heart, 
can render even external manner^ truly pleasing. 

Virtue, to become either vigorous or useful, must be 
habitually active: not breaking forth occasionally with a 
transient lustre, like the blaz& of the conwt ; but regular 
in its returns, like the light of day : not like the aromatic 
gale, which sometimes feasts the sense; but like the ordi- 
nary breeze, which^urifies the air and renders it healthful. 
The happiness of evefyman depends more upon the state 
) of his own^mind, than upon any one external circumstatice : 
!nay, more than Upon all extethal things put together.^ 
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In no sta^tion, in no period^ let us think ourselves secure 
from the clangers which spring from our passions. Every 
age, and every station they beset ; from youth to gray hairs^ 
arid from the peasant to the prince. 

Riches and pFeasures are the chieflemptations to crimi- 
nal deeds. Yet those riches, when obtained) may yery pos- 
sibly overwhelm us with unforeseen miseries. iBhose 
pleasures may cut short our health and life. 

lie who is accustomed to turn aside from the world, and. 
commune with himself in retirement, will,^Mnetimes at 
least hear the truths^ which the multitude do ifot tellium. 
A more sound instructor will lift his voice, and awaken 
within the heart those latent suggestions, which the world, 
had overpowered and suppressed. 

Amusement often becomes the buainesst instead of the 
relaxation of young persons : it is then highly pernicious. 

He that waiti for an opportunity to do much at once, 
may breathe out his life in idle wishes ; and regret, in the 
last hour, his useless intentions and barren zeal* 

The spirit of true religion breathes mildness and affa< 
bility. it gives a native, unaffected ease to the behaviour. 
It is social, kind, and cheerful : far removed from that 
gloomy and illiberal superstition, which clouds, the brow, 
sharpens the temper, dejects the spirit, and teaches men 
to fit themselves tor another workl,by neglecting tlie con- 
cerns of this. 

Reveal none of the secrets of thy friend. Be faithful to 
his interests. Forsake him not in danger. Abhor the 
thought of acquiring any advantage by his prejudice. 

Man, always prosperous, would be giddy and insolent ;■ 
always afflicted, would be sullen or despondent Hope». 
and' fears, joy and sorrow, are therefore, so blended in faik 
life ; as both to give room for worldly pursuits, and to re- 
call, from time to time, the admonitions of xonscience. 

SECTION IV. 

TiMB otice past never returns : the moment which is 
lost, is lost iorevcr. 

There is nothing on earth so sttible, asuto assure us of 
undisturbed rest ; nor so powerful, as to afford us con- 
stant protection. 

The house, of fl^asting loo tften . beoom^s an aveaue to 
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ths house of koiHfnin^* Short) to the licentious, is the 
interval between them. 

It is of great importance to us, to form a proper esti- 
mate of human life ; without either loading it with imag-. 
inary evilS) or expecting from it greater advantages than' 
it is able to yield. 

Among all our corrupt passions, there is a strong and 
intimate connection. When any oneof them is adopted in- 
to our family, it seldom quits us until^ it has fathered upon 
us all its ^jpidrcd. 

Charity, like the sun, brightens every object on which 
it shines ; a cens '»rious disposition casts c^ry character 
iiilo the darkest shade it will bear. 

c Many men mistake the love, for tl^e practice of virtue. ; 
and arc not so njuch good men, as tlie friends of goodness. 

Genuine virtue hab a language that speaks to every heaVt 
throughout the world. It is a language which is under* 
stood by all. In every region, every clime, the homage 
paid to it is the same. In no one sentiment were ever 
mankmd more generally agreed. 

The appearances of our security are frequently deceitful. 

When our sky seetns most settled and serene^ in some 
unobserved quarter gathers the little black cloud in whiiph 
the tempest ferments, and prepares to discharge itself on 
ourbea^. ^ 

The man of true fartitude may be compared to the castle 
built on a rock, which defies the attacks of surrounding 
waters : the man of a feeble and timorous spirit, to a hut 
placed on the shqre^ which every wind shakes, a»d every 
virave overflows. / 

Nothing is sp inconsistent with'self possession as violent 
anger. It overpowers reason ; confounds our ideas ; dis- 
torts the appearance, and blackens the colour, of every ob- 
ject. By the ;storm which it raises within, and by the mis- 
chiefs which it occasions without, it generally brings on 
the passionate ahd revengeful tnan, greater misery than be 
can bring on the object of his resentment. 

The palace of virtue has, in all ages, been represented as 
placed on the summit of a hill ; in the ascent of which, 
labour is requisite, and difficulties are to-be surmounted ; 
and where a conductor is needed, to djir^t our wayj od^ 
to add our steps. 



In judging pf 6thers> let us always think the best) and- 
employ the spirit of charity and candour. But in judgfai^. 
of ourselves) we qught to b^ eicact aad severd. 

Let him that desires to see others happy^ malee haste to 
give whHe his ^ift can be enjpyed ; and remembery that 
ev^^ moment of deUyy takes ^way somethtng.from the 
vame of his benefaction.^ Aoi let him who proposes his 
<lwn happiness reflect, that while he forms his purpose^ the 
day rolls on^ and << the night cometh- when no man can 
t^ork/' 

To sensual persensy liardly any thing is what it appean^' 
tb be, and what flatters most^ is klways farthest from re-^ 
ality. There are voiceB which sing around them ; but 
whose strains- allure to ruin. There is a ban^u^t spread^, 
where t>oi8on is in every dish. There is a couch which 
invites tliem to repose v-b^t the slumber upon it| is death. 

If we would judge whether a^ man is really hap^, it is 
not solely to his houses and lands, to his equippage and his^ 
retinue^ we are to look. Unless we could see fartheri and^ 
discern what joy, or what bitterness, his heart feels, we 
can pronounce little concerning him. 

The book' is welfwritten ;'^nd I have perused it with 
pleasure and' prolit. It shows, first, that true devotion is 
rational and well founded > next, that itis of the highei^t 
importance to every other part oi^religioh and virtue;. 
and, lastly, that it is most conducite to our happiness. 

There is certauily no greater felitity, than to be able to 
look back OQ a^life usefully and virtuously employed; ta^ 
trace our own progress \ti existence^ by such tokens as ex-* 
cite neither shame nor sorrbw; It ought tliereforc t^ be 
the care of those who" wish to pass the. last hours with 
comfort, to lay up such a treasure of pleasing ideas, as shall 
support the expenses of thkt time, which is to depend - 
wholly upon the fund already acquired^ 

SECjriON V. 

WitAT avails the show of an external lU)erty> 16 one 
who has lost the Igov^rhment of himself ? 

He that cannot live well to-day, (^ays Martial) will br 
less 4ualified to live well to-morrow. 

Can we esteem that miyi prosperous, who is raised to a- 
ritoation whieh flatlers his^assions^ but which corrupts his • 
C2 ♦ 
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nte. CmsuU your whole nature. Consider yourselfea not 
only as sensitive) but as rational beings; not only as ra- 
tional, but social ; not only as social, but immdrtaL 

Art thou poor f Sh<jfw thyself active and iadustriousy 
peaceable and contented. Art thou wealthy ? Show thy- 
self beneficent and charitable, condescending and humane. 

Though religion removes not all the evils of life, though 
it promises no continuance oB undisturbed, prosperity, 
(which indeed it were not salutary for man always to en- 
joy,) yet if it mitigates th« evifs which necessarily be- 
long to our state, it may justly be said to give ^'rest to 
them who labour and are heavy laden.'' 

What a smiling aspect does the love of pafents and'chil- 
iiren, of brothers and sistersf of friends and retains, give to . 
every surrounding object, and every returning day I With 
what a lustre does il gild'even the small habitation, where 
such placid intercourse dwells ! where such scenes of heart- 
felt satisfaction succeed uninterruptedly to one another i 

How many clear mark» of benevolent intention appeavr 
every where around us ! What a- profusion of beauty aud 
ornament is poured forth' on the face of nature ! What a 
nagnificent spectacle presented to the view of man I What 
supply contrived for his wants I What a variety of objects 
set before him, to gratify his senses, to employ his under- 
standing, to entertain bu imagiaatioD, to cheer and glad? 
den his heart ! 

The hope of future happiness is a perpetual source of 
consolation to good men. Under trouble it sooths their 
minds^i amidst temptation, it supports their virtue ; and in 
their cfying moments, enables them to say^ " O death I 
where is Ay sting VO grave I where is thy victory ?*' 

SECTION VIL 

AoBSXLAVSf king of Sparta, being asked, << What things 
he thought most ptxmer for boys to learn^'* answered; 
** Those which they ought to practise when they^ome to- 
be men.-* A wiserthan Agesilaus has inculcated the same 
sentiment :< '< Train up t^ child in the way he should g^e, 
and when he is old he will not depart from it/* 

An ItaUan-philoflopher expressed in his motto^thai'^tiRxe 
"was his estate." An estate, indeed^ which will prpduce 
nothing witbout eultiVAtioni bit which will ahrays ablfh- 
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datitly repay the labours of industry, and satisfy the most 
extensive desires, if no part of il be suffered to^ie waste by 
negligence ; to be overrun with noxious plants ; or laid 
out for show, rather than use. 

When Aristotle was asked, " What a raan could gain by 
telling a falsehood," he replied, " Not to be credited when 
he speaks^ the truth." 

L'Estrange, in his Fables, teHs us that a number of 
frolicksome boy^ were one day watching frogs, at the side 
of a pond ; and that, as any of them put their heads above 
the water, they pelted thenvdown again with stones. One 
of the frogs, appealing to the humanity of the boys, made 
this striking observation ? ^^ Children, you do not consider, 
that though this may be sport to you, it is death to ti^.** 

Sully, the great statesinan of France^ always retained at 
his table, in his^mostprosperouiv days, the same frugality to. 
which he had been acx:ustomeii in early life. He was fre- 
quently reproached, by the courtierd, for this simplicity ; 
but he used to reply to them, in the words of an ancient 
{^ilosopher :*^ If the guests are i|)en of sense, there is 
sufficient for them ; if they are not, I can very well dis- 
pense with their company." 

Socrates, though primarily attentive to the culture of his 
mind, was not negligent of his external appearance. His 
cleanliness resnlted from those ideas of order and decency, 
which governed all his actiQns ; and the care which he 
took of his health, fi*om bis desire to preserve his mind 
free and tranquil. 

Eminently pleasing and honourable was the friendship be- 
tween David and Jonathan. " I am distressed for thee, my 
brother Jonathan,*' said the phiintive and surviving David ; 
« very pleasant hast thou been to me : thy love for me was 
wonderful ; passing the love of women." 

Sir Philip Sydney ,at the battle near Zutphen, was wound- 
ed by a^usket ball, which broke the bone of his thigh. 
He was carried about a mile and a hal^ to the camp ; and 
being faint with the loss, of blood, and probably parched 
with thirst through the heat of the weather, he called fbr 
drink. It was immediately brought to him ; but, as he wi^s 
putting the vessel to hiamouth, a poorwounded soldier, whd 
happened at that Instant to be carried by htm, looked up tp 
il with wishful eye9» The g«^a&t and g;etiei:9i» Sydb^y 
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teok the bottle from his mouth, and delivered it to the sol* 
dier, saying, " Thy necessity is yet greater than mine." 

Alexander the Great demanded of a pirate whom he had 
taken, by what right he infested the seas ? " 3y the same 
right," replied he, "that Alexander enslaves the world. 
But I am called a robber, because I have only one small 
vessel ; and he is styled a conquerorybecause he commands 
great fleets and armies." We too often judge of men by 
^the splendour, and not by the merit of their actions. 

Antoninus Pius, the Roman Emperor, was an amiable 
and good man. When any of his courtiers attempted to 
inflame him jwith a passion for military glory, he used to 
answer i ^* That he more desired the preservation of one 
s^ibject, than the destruction of a thousand enemies." 

Men are too often ingeniousin making themselves miser* 
able, by aggravating to their own fancy, beyond bounds, all 
the evils which they endure. They compare themselves 
with none but those whom they imagine to be more happy ; 
and complahi that upon them alone has fallen the whole 
load of human sorrows. Would they look with a more im- 
partial eye on the world, they would see themselves 8ur- 
rounded with sufferers ; and find that they are only drink- 
ing out of that mixed cup, which Providence has pi*epared 
for all.— " I will restore thy daughter again to life," said the 
eastern sage, to a prince who grieved immoderately for 
the loss of a beloved child, " provided thou art able to en- 
grave on her tomb, the names of three persons who have 
never mourned." The prince made inquiry after such 
persons ; but found the inquiry vain^ and was silent. 

SECTION viir. 

He that hath no rule over his own spirit, is like ajcity 
that is broken down,^ and without walls. 

A soft answer turneth away wrath ; but grievous words 
stir up anger. 

Better is a dinner of herbs where love is> than a staUcd 
ex and hatred therewith. 

Pride goeth before destruction ; and a haughty spirit be- 
fore a fall. 

Hear counsel, and receive instruction, that thou majrest 
be truly wise. 

Faithful are tb^ w«uii.(|s of a friend ; bot the kisses of an 
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enemy aredeceitfuL Open rebuke is better than secret love. 
Seest thou a man wise in his own conceit ? There is more 
hope of a fool than of him. 

He that is slow to anger^ is better than the mightj ; und 
he that ruleth his spirit, than he that taketh a city. 

He that hath pity on the poor, lendeth to the Lord ; that 
wfa^ch he hath given, will he pay him af^in« 

If thine enemy be hungry, give him bread to eat ; and if 
he be thirsty, give him water to drink. 

He that planted the ear, shall he not hear i He that 
formed the eye, shall he notMsce ? 

I have been young, and now I am old ; yet have I never 
"seen the righteous forsaken, nor his seedlsegging bread. 

It la better to be a door keeper in the house of the Lord, 
^than to dwell in the tents of wickedness, 

1 have seen the wicked in great power ; and spreading 
himself like a^green bay tree, Yet he passed away; I sought, 
Jtim, but he could not be found. 

Happy is the man that findeih wisdom. Length of days 
IS in her right hand ; and in her left hand, richas and 
honour/ Her ways are ways of pleiisantness, and all her 
paths are peace. 

How good and how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell 
together in unity I It is like precious ointment : Like the 
dew of Hermon,and the dew that descended upon the 
-xnountains of Zion. 

"^he sluggard will not plough by reason of the cold ; he 
^hall therefore beg in harvest, and have nothing. 

1 vi^ent by the field of the slothful, and by the vineyard of 
the man void of understanding : and io ! it was all grown 
ove;^ with thorns ; nettles had covered its face ; and the 
stene wall was broken-down. Then I saw and considered 
it well : i looked upon it, and received instruction. 

•Honourable age is not that which standeth in length of 
time ; nor tliat whioh is measured by number of ye^ars :— 
But wisdom is the^gray^ hair to man; and an unspotted 
iiffe is old age. 

Solomon, my son, know thou the God of thy fathers ; 
an^ serve him with a perfect heart, and with a willing 
mind, ^f thou seek him, he will be found of thee ; but if 
thou forsake him, he will cast thee off for ever. 
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SECTION IX. 

That every day has its pains and sorrows^ is universally 
experienced, and almost universally confessed. But let us 
not attend only to mournful truths : if we look impartial* 
]y about us, we shall find, that every day has likewise its 
pleasures and its joys* 

We should cherish sentiments of charitytowards all men. 
The Author of all good nourishes much piety and virtue 
in hearts that are unknown to us ; and beholds repentance 
ready to spring up, among many, whom we cohbider as 
reprobatl^s. 

No one ought to consider himself as insignificant in the 
sight of his Creator. In our several stations^ we are all sent 
Jbrth to be labourers m the vineyard of ouAheavenly Father, 
Every 'man has his work allotted, his talent committed to 
him : by the due improvement of which he may, in one 
way or other, serve Godj promote virtue, and be useful 
in the world. 

The love of praise should be preserved under proper sub* 
(M*dination to tlie principle of duty. In itself it is a useful 
motive to action ; but when allo>wed to extend its influence 
too far, it corrupts the whole character ; and produce sguilt^ 
disgrace and misery* To be entirely destitute of it, is a 
defect. To be governed by it, is depravity. The proper ad- 
justment of the several principles of action in human na* 
ture, is a matter that deserves our highest attention. For 
when any one of theifi becomes either too weak or too 
strong, it endangers both our virtue and our happiness. 

The«desires and passions of a vicious man, having once 
obtained an unlimited sway, trample tiim under their feet. 
They make him feel that he is subject to various, contra- 
dictpry, and imperious masters, who often pull hirn differ- 
ent ways. His soul is rendered the receptacle of many re- 
pugnant and jarring dispositions ; and resembles some bar- 
barous country, cantoned out into different principalities, 
wbich are continually waging war on one another* 

Diseases, poverty, disappointment* and shame, are far 
frombeingjin every instance, the unavoidable doom of man. 
They are much more frequently the offspring of his own 
misguided choice. Intemperance engenders disease, slodi 
producespoverty ,pride creates disapiK>ihtments^ddi8hon- 
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csty exposes to shame* Thti ungoyerned passions of men 
. Iietraf them into a thousand follies ; their follies into 
crimes j and their crimes into misfortunes. 

. AVhen we reflect on the many distresses which abound in 
human life ; on the scanty proportion of happiness which 
any man is here allowed to enjoy ; on the small difTerence 
which the dlvepsity of fortune makes oii that scanty pro- 
portion; it is surprising that envy should cv6r have been a 
prei^alent passion among meri, much more that it should 
nave prevailed among Christians. Where so much is 
suffered in common, little room is left for envy. Ther^ is 
more occasion for pity and^ sympathy, and inclination to 
assist each other. '• 

At our first setting Out in life, when yet ut^acquainted 
with the world and its snareS} when every pleasure en- 
chants with itssmilC) and every object shines with the gloss 
of novelty ^ let us beware of the seducing appearances 
which surround us ; arid recollect what others have suffer- 
ed from the power of headstrong desire. If we allow any 
passiony even though it be esteemed innocenttto acquire 
an absolute ascendant, our inwaitl peace will be impaired. 
But if any which has the taint of guilt, take early posses- 
sion of our mind, we niay d^e from that moment, the ru- 
in of our tranquillity. 

Every man h^s some darting pas<%ion, which generally 
affords the first introduction to vice. The irregular grat- 
ifications into which it occasionally seduces him, appear 
under the form of venial weaknesses ; and are indulged, in 
the bcginninp^, with scrupulousness and reserve. But, by 
longer practice^ these restraints weaken, and the power at 
habit grows. One vice brings in another to its aid. By 
a sort of natural affinity they connect and entwine them- 
selices together ; till their roots come to be spread wide 
ahd deep over all the soul. 

SECTION X. 

" Whence arises the misery of this present world I It is' 
not owiug to our cloudy atmosphere, our changing sea- 
sons, and inclement skies. It Jis not owing to thp debility 
of our bodies, or to the unequial distribution of the goods 
of fortune. - Amidst all disadvantages of this kind, a pure^ 
a ^tead&st) and enlightened mind» possessed of strong vir- 
tue, could enjoy itself in pe^ct^ and smile at the impotent 
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assaults of fortune andthe elements. It is within ourselres 
that misery has fixed its seat. Our disorderjed hearts, our 
guilty passions, our violent prejudices, and misplaced de- 
sires, are the instruments of the trouble which we endure. 
These sharpen the darts which adversity would otherwise 
point in vain against us. 

While the vain and the licentious are revelling in the 
midst of extravagance and riot, how little do they think of 
those scenes of sore distress which are passing at that mb- 
ment throughout the world ; multitudes struggling for a 
poor subsistence,to support the wife and the children whom 
they love, and who look up to them with eager eyes for 
that bread which they can har>dly procure ; multitudes 
groaning ui>der sickness in desolate cottages, untended and 
^nmourned ; many, apparently in a better situation of life, 
]>ining away in secret with concealed griefs ; families weep- 
ing over the beloved friends whom they have lost, or, in 
all the bitterness of anguish, bidding those who are just ex- 
piring the last adieu. 

Never adventure on too near an approach to what is 
evil. Familiarize not yourselves with it, in the slightest 
instances, 'without fear. Listen with reverence to every 
Tcprehcnsion of conscience ; and preserve the most quick 
and accurate sensibility to right and wrong. If ever your 
moral impressions begin to decay, and your natural ab- 
horrence of guilt to lessen, you have ground to dread that 
the niin of virtue is fast approaching! 

By disappbintnients and trials the violence of our pas- 
sions is taofied, and our minds are formed to sobriety and 
reflection. In the ^varieties of life, occasioned by the vi- 
cisjsitudes of worldly fortune, we j>re inured to habits both 
' of the active and the suffering virtues. How much soev- 
er we complain of the vanity of the world, facts plainly 
show, that if Hs vanity were less^ it could not answer the 
purpose of salutary discipline. Unsatisfactory as it is, its 
pleasures are still too apt to corrupt our hearts. How fatal 
then must the consequences have been, had it yielded 
us more com|Hete enj(^menti If, with all its troubles, we 
are in danger of being too much attached to it, how en- 
tirely would it have sedttced our affections, if no troubles 
had been mingled with its pleasures ? 

In seasons of distress or difficulty, to abandon ourselves 
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to dejection, carries no mark of a great or a worthy mind. 
Instead of sinking under trouble, and declaring " that his: 
soul is weary of life,'* it becomes a wise and a good man^ 
in the evil day, with firmness to maintain his post ; tp bear 
up against the storm ; to have recourse to those advantag- 
es whic^in the worst of times, iare always left to integrity 
and virtue ; and never to give up the hope that better days 
may yet arise. - • 

How many young persons have at first set out in the 
world with excellent dispositions of heart; generous., 
charitable and humane ; kind to their friends, and amiable 
among^all with whom they had intercourse I And yet, how 
often have we seen all those fair appearances unhappily' 
blasted in the progress of life, merely through the mfiu^ 
ence of loose and corrupting pleasures ; atid those very 
persons, who promised once to be blessings to the world, 
sunk dawn in the end, ^o be the burden and nuisance of . 
society] 

.The m6st common propensity of mankind, is to store 
ftiturity with whatever is agreeable to them ; especially tfi' 
those periods of life, when imagination is lively, and hope 
is ardent. Looking forward to. thfc year now beginning^., 
they are ready to promise themselves much, from the 
foundations of prosperity which they have laid,; from the 
friendships and connexions which they have secured ; an^^ 
from the plans of conduct which they have formed. Alasl 
how deceitful do all these dreams of happiness often 
prove ! While many are saying in secret to their heartSy 
ti To-morrow shall be as this d^j and more abund* 
antly," we are obliged in return to say ta thcnv ; " Boast 
not yourselves of to-morrow ; for you -know not what a diry 
may bring forth I" 



CHAPTER n. 

Section i. 

j^Q rank or Posse^tipne can make the guilty Mind bafifiy, 

DioNYSivs, the tyrant X)f Sicily, was far from being hap^ 
py, though he possessed great ri«lie$,and all the jjUMi^- 
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ures -which wealth and power could procure. Damocleay 
one of his {!atterer^,decei¥ed by these specious appearances 
of happiness, took occasion to compliment him on the ex- 
tent of his power, his treasures, and royal magnificence ; 
and declared that no monarch had ever been greater or 
happierthan Dionysius. "Hast thou a mind, Damocles/' 
says the king, << to taste this happiness ; and to^now, by 
experience, what the enjoyments are,. of which thou hast 
so high an idea V* Damocles, with joy accepted the offer. 
The king ordered that a royal banq^uet should be prepared^ 
and a glided sofa, covered witlv I'ich embroidery, placed 
for his favourite. Side boards, loaded V7ith gold and silver 
plate of immense value, were arranged in the apartment. 
Pages of extraordinary beauty iirere ordered to attend his . 
table, and to obey his commands with the utmo.st readi- 
ness, and the most profound submission. Fi*agrant oint- 
xnentS; chaplets of flowers^ and ri(;)i perfumes were added 
to the entertainment. The table was loaded with the most 
exquisite delicacies of every kind* Damocles, iAtoxleated 
^ith pleasure, fancied.him^elf amongst superior beings* 
But in thty .7'^*^ of all his happiness, as he lay indulging 
himself in sUte, hesc^^^I^l^own from the ccilLngjCXactljr 
over his head, a glittctring sword hung by a single hair. 
The sight ofimpending destruction put a speedy-end to his 
joy and revelling. The pomp of his attendance, the gjitter 
of the carved plate, and the delicacy of the vi»nd8> cease 
to afford him any pleasure. He dreads to stretch forth* his 
hand to the table. He throws off" the garland of Vbses. He 
hastens to remove from his dangerous situation ; and earn- 
estly entreats the king to restore him to his former humble 
condition,, having no desire to enjoy any longer a hapjH- 
ness so terrible. 

By this device, Dionysius intimated to Damocles, how 
miserable he was in the midst of all his treasures ; and in 
possession of all the honours and enjoyments which royalty 
could bestow. ^ cicero. ^ 

SECTION IL 

Change of external Condition often adverse to Virtue. 

In the days of Joram, king lof Israel, flourished the 
prophet EJisha. His character was so eminent^ and his 
fame so widely spre^d^that Benbadadi the kiog of Syria, 
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though an idolater, sent to consult him, concerning the 
issue of a distemper which threatened his life. The mes- 
senger emplojiied on this occasion was Hazael, who appears 
to- have been one of the princes, or chief men, of the 
Syrian court. Charged with rich gifts from the king, he 
presents himseif before the prophet; and accosts him in^ 
terms of the highest respect. During the conference 
which, they held together^ EUsha fixed his eyes stead&stly 
on the countenance of Hazael; and discerning,by aprophet* 
ic spirit, his future tyranny and cruelty, he could not con- 
tain himself from bursting into a flood of tears. When- 
"^ Hazael, in surprise, inquired into the cause of this 
sudden emotion, the prophet plainly informed him of 
the crimes and barbarities, which he foresaw that he would 
afterwards commit* The soul of Hazael abhorred, at this 
time, the thoughts of cruelty. Uncorrupted, as yet, by 
ambition or greatness, his indignation tose at being thought 
capable of such savage actions, as the prophet had men- 
tioned ; and, with much warmth, he replies j <* But what ? 
is thy servant a dog, that he should do this ^peat thing V* 
Slisha makes no Return, but to point out a remarkable 
change which was to take place in his condition ; <*^The 
Lord hath shown me, that thou shalt be king over Syria/* 
In course of time, all that had been predicted came to pass. 
Hazael ascended the thronCf and ambition took possession 
of his heart. ^< He smote the children of Israel in all their 
coasts. He oppressed them during all the days of king 
Jehoahazc*' and from what is left on record of his actions,, 
he plainly appears to have proved, what the prophet 
foresaw him to be, a man of violence, cruelty, and. 
blood* - 

In this passage of libtory, an object is presented, which? 
deserves our serious attention. We behold a man who, in- 
one state of life, could not look upon certain crimes with- 
out surprise and horror ; who knew so little of himself, asr 
to believe it impossible for. him ever to be concerned in 
eommitting them ; that same man by a change of condi- 
tibn, and an Unguarded stale of mind, transformed in all 
his sentiments ; and as he rose in greatness rising also in 
pdlt ; till at last he completed that whole charactei^ o£ 
mlquity, which he once detested. bsaul 
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SECTION III- 

Human ; or^ the Misery of Pride^ 

Ahasurrus, who is supposed to be the prince known 
among the Greek historians by the name of Artaxerxesj 
had advanced to the chief dignity in his kingdom, Hamani 
an Amalekite, who inherited all the ancient enmity of bis 
race to the Jewish nadon. He appears from what is re- 
corded of him^ to have been a very wicked minister. 
Raised to greatness without merit, he employed his power 
solely for the gratification of his passions. As the honors 
which he possessed wcrenext to royal, his pride was every 
day fed with that servile homage, which is peculiar to 
Asiatic courts ; and all the servants of the king prostrated 
themselves before him. In the midst of this general adu- 
lation, one person only stooped not to Haman. This was 
Mordecai the Jew ; who, knowing this Amalekite to be 
an enemy to the people of God, and with virtuous indig* 
nation, despising that insolence of prosperity with which he 
saw him lifted up, <« bowed not, nor did him r^erence." 
On^bis appearance of disrespect from Mordecai, Haman 
<^was full of wrath s but he thought scorn to lay hands on 
Mordecai alone.'* Personal revenge was not sufficient 
to satisfy him. So violent and black were hU passions,that 
he resolved to exterminate the whole nation to which 
Mordecai belonged. Abusing* £>r this cruel purpose^ the 
favour of his credulous sovereign, he obtained a decree to 
be sent forth, that, again^ a certain day, all the Jews 
throughout the Persian dominions should be put to the 
sword. Meanwhile, confident of success, and blind to ap- 
proaching ruin, he contimied exulting in his prosperky. 
Invited by Ahasuerus to a royal banquet, which Esther 
the queen had prepared, "he went forth that day joyful> 
and with a glad heiirt.'' But behold how slight an inci- 
dent was sufficient to poison his joy ! As he went forth, he 
saw Mordecai in the king's gate ; and observed, that he 
still refused to do him homage : " He stood not up, nor 
was moved for him ; although he well knew the fbr- 
.midable designs which Haman was preparing to e^^ecute. 
One private man, who despised his greatness, and dis-* 
dained submission, while a whole kingdom trembled before 
him ; one spirit which the utmost stretch of hk p<>w%r 
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could neither subdue nor humble, blasted his triumphs. 
His whole soul was shaken with a storm of passion. Wrathf 
pride^ and desire of revenge, rose into ffiry. - With diffi- 
culty he restrained hhnself in public ; . but as soon as he 
came to his own house, he was forced to disclose the ag^- 
ny of his mind« He gathered together his friends and 
family, with^ Zeresh his wife, « He told them of the glo- 
ry of his riches, and the multitude of his children, and of 
all the things wherein the king had promotedhim ; and how ^ 
he had advanced him above the princes and servants of 
the king- He said, moreover, Yea, Esther the queen suf- 
fered, no man to come in with the king, to the banquet that 
she had prepared, but myself ; and to-morrow also am I 
invited to her with the king." After all this preamble, 
what is the conclusion ? " Yet all this availeth me nothing, 
so long as I see Mordecai the Jew sitting at the kine*s 
gate." * 

The sequel of Haman's history I shall not now pursue* 
It might afford matter for much instruction, by the con- 
spicuous justice^ Of God in his fall and punishment. But 
contemplating only the sin gXilar •situation, in which the ex- 
pressions just quoted present Him, and the violent agita- 
tion of his tnind which they display, the following reflec- 
tions naturally arise ; How miserable is vice, when one 
guilty passion creates so muck torment ! how unavailing 
is prosperity, when, in the height of it, a single disappoint- 
ment can destroy the relish of all its pleasures ! how weak 
is human nature, which, in the absence of real, is thus 
prone to form to itself imaginaiy woes t blaiiu 

) '■ 

SECTION IV. 
Ortogrul ; or^ the Vanity of Richer. 

As Ortogrul of Basa was. one day wandering along the 
streets of Bagdat, musing on the varieties of merchan- 
dise which the shops oiTercd to his view ; and observing 
the different occupations which busied the multitudes ou 
every side, be was awakened from the tranquillity of med- 
itation, by a c^rowd that obstructed his passage* He rais- 
ed his eyes, and saw the chief vizier, who, having return- 
ed from the divan, was entering his palace. 

Ortogrul mingled with the attendants ; and being sup- 
^posed to have some petition for tbe viziery was permitted 
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fo cmer. He surveyed the spaciousness of the apart- 
menU, admirec} the walls hung with golden tapestry, and 
the £oors covered with silken carpets ; and despised the 
simple neatness of his own little habitation. 

<« Surely/' said he to himself, '< this palace is the seat of 
happiness ; where pleasure sucpeeds to pleas ure, and dis- 
content and sorrow can have no admission. Whatever 
nature has provided for the delight of sense, is here spread 
forth to be enjoyed. What can mortals hope or imagine, 
which the master of this palace has not obtained? The 
dbhes of luxury cover his table ^ the voice of harmony 
lulls him in his bowers ; he breathes the fragrance of the 
groves of Java^ and sleeps upon the down of the cygnets 
of Ganges. He speaksi and his mandate is obeyed ; he 
wishes,, and his wish is gratified ; all whom he sees obey 
him, and all whom he hears flatter him* Kow different, 
Ortogrul, is thy condition, who art doomed to the perpet- 
ual torments of unsatisfied desire ; and who hast no amuse- 
ment in thy power, that can withhold thee from thy own 
reflections ! They tell thee that thou art wise ; but what 
does wisdom avail with poverty ? None wpl flatter the 
poor ; and the wise have very little power of flattering 
themselves. That man is surely the most wretched of the 
sons of wretchedness, who lives with his own faults and 
follies always before him ; and who tfas none to reconcile 
him to himself by praise and veneration. I have long 
sought content, and have not found it; I will from this 
moment endeavour to be rich-** 

Full of his hew revolution, he shut himself in his cham- 
ber for six months, to deliberate how he should grow rich. 
He sometimes purposed to ofler himself as a counsellor to 
one of the kmgs in India ; and sometimes resolved to dig 
for diamonds in the mines of Golconda.^ One day, after 
lK>me hours passed in violent fluctuation of opinion, sleep 
ins^isibly seized him in his chair. He dreamed that he 
was ranging a desert country, in search of some one that 
might teach him to grow rich ; and as he stood on th« 
top of a hill, sfiaded with cypress, in doubt whether to di- 
rect his steps, his father appeared on a sudden standing 
before him " Ortogrul^'* said the old man, ^ I know 
thy^ perplexity ; listen to thy father^ turn thfne eye on the 
ojHF^sit^ mountain.'' Ortogrul looked^ and saw a totrent 
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tumbling down the rocks, roaring with the noise of thuo- 
4er, and scattering its foam, on the impending woods. 
<< Now/' said hia fatl^er, ^ behold the valley that lies be« 
twe^ th^ hills.'* Ortogrul looked, and espied a little well, 
out of which issued a sm.\H rivulet. ^ Tell me now," said 
his father, ^ dost thou wish for sudden affluence, that may 
pouf* upon thee tike the mountain torrent ; or for a slow 
and gradual Increase, resembling the rill gliding from the 
welH** "Let me be quickly rich," said Ortogrul ; "let 
the golden stream be quick and violent." " Look round 
thee," -said his father, " once again." Ortogrul lookedi 
and perceived the cii^Lnnel of the torrent dry and dusty ; 
but*folIowing the rivulet from the well, he traced it to a 
wide lake, which the supply, slow and constant, kept al- 
ways full. He awoke, and determined to grow rich by si- 
lent profit, and persevering industry. 

Having sold his patrimonyr he engaged in merchandise; 
and in twenty years purchased lands, on which he raised 
a house, equal in sumptuousness to that of the vizier, to 
which he invited all the ministers of pleasure expecting to 
enjoy all the felicity which he had imagined riches able to 
afford. Leisure soon made him weary of himself, and h^ 
longed to-be persuaded that he was^ great and happy. H« 
was courteous and liberal ; he gave all that approached 
him hopes of pleasing him, and all who should please hlniy 
hopes of being Feward^d. Every art of praise was tried* 
and every sources of adulatory fiction was exhausted. Or* 
togrul heard his flatterers without delight, because he 
found himself unable to believe them« His own heart told 
hina its frailties ; his own understanding reproached him 
with his faults. << How long," said he, with a deep sigh, 
« have I been labouring in vain to amass wealth, which at 
last is useless ! Let no man herealTer wish to be rich, who 
H already too wise to be flattered !" vbU ioh»son. 

SECTION V. 

Xady Jane. Grey* ^ 

This excellent personage was descended from die royal 
line of England by both her parents* 

She was carefully educated in the principles of the re* 
fbrmaiion ; and her wisdom and virtue rendcired her a shin- 
ing example to her sex* But it was her lot lo (ooilaw 
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only a short period on this stage of being ; for, in early 
life she fell a sacrifice to the wild aDibition of ,the duke of 
Northumberland ; who promOtecPa mariiage between her 
and his son, lord Guilford Dudley; and raised her to the 
throne of England, in opposition to the rights of Mary 
and Elizabeth. At the time of their marriage^ she was 
only about eighteen years of age, and her husband wa9al- 
so very young : a season of life very unequal to oppose the 
interested views of artful and aspiring men ; who, instead 
of exposing them to danger, should have been the protect- 
ors of their innocence and youth* 

This extraordinary young person, besides the solid en- 
dowments of piety^and virtue,possessed the most engaging 
disposition, the most accomplished parts ; and being ojf an 
equal age with king Edward VI, she* had received all her 
education with him, and seen^ed even to possess a greater 
facility in acquirmg every part of manly and classical lit- 
ci*ature. She had attained a knowledge of the Romaii 
and Greek ianguages,as \felf as of several ihodein tongues^ 
had passed most of her time in an application to learning ; 
and expressed a great indifference for other occupatidh^ 
and amusements usual Avith her sex and station. Roger 
Ascham, tutor to the lady Elizabeth, Having at one time 
paid her a visit, found het employed in reading Plato, 
%vhile the rest of the family were engaged in a party of 
hunting in the park ; and upon his admiring the singular^ 
ity of her choice, she told him that she ** received more 
pleasure from that author, than the others could reap from 
all their sport and gaiety.'* Her heart, replete with this 
love of literature and seribui studies, and with tenderness 
towards her husband, who was deserving of her affection, 
had never opened itself to the flattering allurements of 
ambition ; and the information of her advancement to the 
throne was by no means agreeable to her. . She even re- 
fused to accept of the crown ; pleaded the pi'eferable right 
of the two princesses y expressed her dread of the conse- 
quences attenilng an enterprise so dangerous, not to say 
so criminal f and desired to remain in that private station 
in which she was bom. Overcome at last with tht en- 
treaties, rather than reasons, of her father and father in 
law, and, above all, of her husband, she submitted to 
their will, and was prevailed on to relinquish her own 
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judgment. But her elevation was of very short can tinu- 
ance. The nation declared for queen Mary ; and the la- 
dy Jane, after wearing the vain pageantry of a crown dur- 
\ ing ten dayS^ returned to a private life, with, much more 
satisfaction than sh^ felt when royalty was tendered to 
her. 

Queen Mary, who appears to have been incapable of 
generosity or clemency, determined to remove every per- 
son, from whom the least danger could be apprehended. 
Warning was, therefore, given to lady Jane to prepare 
for death j a ^oom which she had expected, and, which 
the innocence of her life, as well as the misfoitunes to 
which she had been exposed, rendered no unwelcome news 
to her. The queen's bigoted zeal, under oolour of tender 
mercy to the prhoner's soul, inquced her to setid priests, 
who molested her with perpetual disputation \, and even a 
reprieve^ of three days was granted her, in hopes that she 
would be persuaded, during that time^ to pay, by a timely 
conversion to popery, some regard toiler eternal welfiire. 
Liady Jane had presence of mind, in those melancholy cir- 
^ cuiustances, not only to defend her religion by solid argu- 
ments, but also to write a letter to her sister, ui the Greek 
language ; in which, besides pending her a copy of the 
Scriptures in that tongue, she exhorted her to maintain, in 
every fortut>e, a like steady perseverance. On the day of 
her execuiion,her husband, lord Guilford, desired permts* 
sion to see iier ; but she refused her consent, and sent him 
word, that the tenderness of their parting would overcome 
the fortitude of both $ and would too much unbend their 
minds from that constancy, which their approaching end 
required of them. Their separation, she said, would be 
only for a moment ; and they would soon rejoin each other 
in a scene J where their affections would be forever united : 
and where death, disappointment, and misfortunes, could 
fio longer have access to them,^ or disturb their eternal fe- 
licity- 

It had been intended to execute the lady Jane and lord 
Guilford together on the same scaffold, at Tower hill ; 
but the cpui^cil, dreading the compassion of the people for 
their youth, beauty, innocence, and noble birth, changed 
their orders/and gave directions that she should be behead- 
ed within the verge of the Tower, ^ Shc"saw Iter husband 
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led to execution ; and having given him from the window 
some token of her remc^mbrance, she Waited with tran- 
quillity till her own appointed hour should bring her to a 
like fate. She even saw his headless body carried back in 
a cart ; and found herself more confirmed by the reports, 
which she heard of the constancy of his end, than shakeei 
by so tender and melancholy a spectacle. Sir John Oage» 
constable of the Tower, h hen he led her to execution, de- 
sired her to bestow on him some small present, which he 
might keep as a perpetual memorial of her. She gave 
him her table book, in which she had just written three 
sentences, on seeing her husband's dead body ; one in 
Greek, another in Latin, a third in English. The pur* 
port of them was, ^ that hum^n justice was against his 
body, but the Divine Mercy would be favourable to his 
soul ; and that if her fault deserved punishment, her youth, 
at least, and her imprudence, were worthy of excuse : and 
that God and posterity., she trusted, would show her fa- 
vour." On the scaffold, she made a speech to the by^ 
standers, in which the mildness of her disposition led her 
to take the blame entirely on herself, without uttering one 
complaint against the severity with^ which she had been 
treated. She said, that her offence was, not having laid 
her hand upon the crown, but not rejecting it with suffi- 
cient constancy : that she had less erred through ambition 
thati through reverence to her parents, whom she had been 
taught to respect and obey ; that she willingly received 
death, as the only satisfaction which she could now make 
to the injured state ; and though her infringement of the 
laws had been constrained/she would show, by her volun- 
tary submission to their sentence, that she was desirous to 
atone for that disobedience, into which too mucli filial pi- 
ety had betrayed her : that she had justly deserved this 
punishment for being made the instrument, though the 
unwilling instrutnenti of the ambition of others : and that 
the story of her life, she hoped, might at least be useful, 
by proving that innocence excuses not great misdeeds, ii 
they tend aiiy. way to *^ the destruction of the common- 
wealth— —After uttering these words, she caused herself 
to be disrobed by her women, and- with a steady, serene 
countepance, submitted herself to the executioner. 

HITMB. 
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SECTION VI. 

The mil of Science. 

Ik that seiuBon of the year^ when the serenity of the sky, 
the various fruits which cover the ground, the discoloured 
foliage of the trees, and all the sweet, but fading graces 
of inspiring autumn, open the mind to benevolence, and 
dispose it for contemplation, I was wandering in a beau- 
tiful and romantic country, till curiosity began to give \*ay 
to weariness ; and I sat down on the fragment of a rock 
overgrown with moss ; where the rustling of the falling 
leaves^ the dashing of waters^ and the hum of the distant 
city, soothed my mind into the most perfect tranquillity ; 
and sleep insensibly stole upon me, as I was indulging the 
agreeable reveries, which the objects around me naturally 
inspired. 

I immediately found myself in a vast extended plain, 
in the middle of which arose a mountain higher than I 
had before any conception of. It was covered with a 
multitude of people, chiefly youth ; many of whom press- 
ed forwards with the liveliest expression of ardour in their 
countenance^ though the way was in many places steep 
and difficult. I observed that those who had but Just be- 
gun to climb the hill, thought themselves not Bsir from the 
top ; but as they proceeded, new hills were continually ris- 
ing to their >view; and the summit of the highest they 
could before discern seemed but the foot of another, till 
the mountain at lengtii appeared to lose itself in the clouds* 
As I was gazmg on these things with astonishment, a 
friendly instructor suddenly appeared : '« The mountain 
before thee,'* said_he, <^ is the Hill of Science^ On the 
top is the temple of Truth, whos^ head is above the clouds, 
and a veil of pure light covers her face. Observe the 
l^rogress of her votaries : be silent and attentive.*' 

After I had noticed a variety of objects, I turned my 
eye towards the multitudes who were climbing jthe steep 
ascent ; and observed amongst them a youth of a lively 
look, a piercing eye, and something fiery and irregular in ' 
all his motions. His name was Genius. Ke darted like 
an eagle up the mountain ; and left his cora^panions gazing 
after him with envy and admiration : but his jiregress was 
meqiaal, and intermpted by a thousand capneea* When 
E 
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Pleasure warbled in the valley, he mingled in her train. 
When Pride beckoned towards the precipice, he ventured 
to the tottering edge« He delighted in devious and un- 
tned paths ; and made so many excursions from the road, 
that his feebler companions often outstripped him. I ob* 
served that th^ muses beheld him with partiality ; but 
Truth often frowned, and turned aside her face. While 
Genius >fas thus wasting his strength in eccentric fiightSf 
I saw a person of a very different appearance, named Ap- 
plication. He crept along with a slow and unremitting 
pace, his eyes fixed on the top of the mountainj patiently 
removing every stone that obstructed his way, till he saw 
most of those below him, who had at first derifded his 
slow and toilsome progress. Indeed, there were few who 
ascended the hill with equaU and uninterrupted steadi- 
ness ; for, beside the difficulties of the w«y, they were 
continually solicited to turn aside, by a numerous crowd 
of appetites, passions, and pleasures, whose importunityt 
when once complied with they became less and less ablo 
to resist ; and though they often returned to the path, the 
asperities of the road wer> more severely felt ; the hill 
appeared mofe steep and rugged ; the fruits which were 
wholesome and refreshing, seemed harsh and ill tasted ; 
their sight grew dim; and their feet tript at every littTe 
obstruction. > 

I saw, with some surprise, that the muses, whose busi- 
ness was to cheer and encourage those who were toiling up 
the ascent, would often sing in the bowers of pleasure, 
and accompany those who were enticed away at the call 
of the passions. They accompanied them, however, but 
a Utile way; and always forsook them when they lost sight 
of the hill. The tyrants then ;doubled their chains upon 
the mihappy captives ; and led them away, without resist- 
ance, to the cells of Ignorance, or the mansions of Mise- 
ry. Amongst the innumerable seducers, who were en- 
deavouring to draw away the votaries of Truth from the 
patht of science, there was one so little formidable in her 
appearance, and so gentle and languid in her attempts, 
that I shoul J scarcely have taken notice of her, but tor 
the numbers she had imperceptiblyloaded with herrhains. 
Indolence, (for so she was called,) far ft*om proceeding to 
open hostilities, did not attempt to turn their feet out^of 
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the path, but contented h^rseif with retarding their pro- 
gress ; and tiie purpose she could not force them tu aban* 
don, she persuaded them to delfty« Her touch had a power 
like that of the torpedo^ which withered the strength of 
those who came within its influence. Her uithappy cap- 
tives still turned their faces towards the temple, and al- 
ways hoped to arrive there ; but the jp;round seemed to 
slide from beneath their feet, and they found themselves at 
the bottom, before they suspected ,they had changed their 
piidce. The placid serenity, which at first appeared in 
their countenunce, clianged by degrees into a melancholy 
languor, which was tinged with deeper and deeper gtoom^ 
as they glided down the stream of Insignificance ; a dark 
and sluggish water which is curled by no breeze^ and en- 
IWeded by no murmur, till it falls into a dead sea, where 
startled psissengers are awakened ^by the shock, and the 
next moment buried itt the gulf of Oblivion^ 

Of all the unhappy deserters from the paths of Science, 
none sec^ned less able to return than the followers of In- 
dolence. The captives of appetite and passion could of- 
ten seize the moment whei;i their tyrants were languid or 
asleep, to escape from their enchantment ; but the domin- 
ion of Indolence was constant and unremitted i and sel- 
dom resisted*, till resistance was in vain. , 
' After contemplating these thmgs, I turned my eyes to- 
wards the top of the mountain, Mrhere the air was always 
pure and exhilarating, the path shaded with laurels and 
.other evergreens, ana the effulgence which beamed from 
the face of Science seemed to shed a glory i*ound her vo- 
teries. Happy, said I, are they who are permitted to as- 
cend the mountain ! But while I was pronouncing this esL' 
clamation, with uncommon ardour, I saw standing beside 
tne, a form of diviner features, and a more b^nigrf radi- 
a^nce. " Happier,'* said she, " arc they whom Virtue 
conducts to the Mansions of Content l"~ " What," said T, 
« does Virtue then reside in the vale V* <^ I am found," 
said she, in the vale, and I illuminate the mountain- I 
eheer the cottager at his toil, and inspire the sage at hU 
xneditation. 1 mingle in the crowd of criies, and bless 
the hermit in his cell. I have a temple in every heart that 
owns my influence ; and to him that wishes for me, I am 
already presents Science may raise thee to. eminence ; but 
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I alone can ^uidq thee to felicity I" While Virtue was 
thus speaking) I stretehed oat my arms towards her, with 
a vehemence which broke* my slumber. The chill dews 
were falling around me^ and the shades of evening stretch- 
ed over the landscape. I hastened homeward; and re- 
signed the night to silence and meditation. aikiiu 

SECTION VII, 

- The Journey of a Day ; a Picture of Human Life\ 

Obidah, the son of Abensina, left the caravansera early 
in the morning, ancl pursued his journey through the 
plains of Indostan. He was fresh and vigorous with rest ; 
he was anipfiated with hope ; he was incited by desire ; he 
Walked swiftly forward over the vallies, and saw the hills 
gi*adualiy rising befoie him. As he passed along, his ears 
were delighted with the morning song of the bird #f par- 
adise ; he was fanned by the last flutters of the sinking 
breeze, and sprinkled with devf by groves of spices. He 
sometimes contemplated the towering height of the oak| 
monarch of the bills ; ajnd sometimes caught the gentle 
fragrance of the primrose, eldest daughter of the spring ; 
all his senses were gratified, and all care was banished 
from his heart. 

Thus he went on, till the sun approached bis meridiani 
and the increasing heat preyed upon his strength ; he 
then looked round about him for some more commodious 
path. He saw, on his right hand, a grove that seemed to 
wave its shades as a sign of invitation ; he entered it and 
found the coolness and verdure irresisiibly pleasant. He did 
not, however, forget whether he was travelling ; but found 
a narrow way bordered with flowers, which appeared to 
have the same direction with the main road ; and was 
pleased, that by this happy experiment) he had found 
means to unite pleasure with business, and to gain the 
rewards of diligence without suffering its fatigues. He, 
therefore still continued to walk for a time, without the 
least reniission of Ills ardour, except that he was sometimes 
tempted to stop by the niusic of tlie birds, which the heat 
had assembled in the shade; and sometimes am usedliimse If 
with plucking the flowers that covered the banks on either 
side, or the fruits that hung upon the branches. At last, 
the ^reen pa!h began to decline fropi its first tendencyi 
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aud tcK wkid a&ipng hills and thickets, cooled with foun* 
tains, and murmuring with waterfalls* Here Obidait 
paused for a time,' and began to consider whether it were 
longer safe to forsake the known and coounon traek ; but 
remembering that the heat was now i& it»^ greatest vio«^ 
lence, and that the plsda was dusty and uneven, he resolved 
to pursue th^ new path, which he supposed only to make 
a few meanders, m compliance^ with the Tarietiea^of the 
ground^ and to. end at last in. the comuton road. 

Having thus calmed his sollcitude,he renewed his pace>. 
though he suspected that he was not gaining ground. Thi» 
uneasiness of his mmd inclilied hijn to lay hold on every^ 
new object, and give way to every sensation that might 
sooth or divert hinu He listened to every echo ; he 
mounted every hill for a firesh prospect ;. he turned aside 
to every cascade; and pleased hisxiself witb tracing the 
course of a gentle river that rolled anU>ng the trees, and wa.-^ 
tered a large region-with kulupierable circumvojutions. 
In these amusementjs,tbe hours passed away unaccounted ;. 
his deviations had perplexed his memory, and he knew 
not towards what point to a*avek He stock] pensive and 
confused,, afraid to go forward lest he should go wrong,, 
yet conscious that the time of loitering was now past. 
While he was thus tortured with uncertainty, the sky was 
overspread with clouds } the day vanished from before 
him ; and a sudden tempest gathered round bib head. He 
was now roused by his danger to a ^ick and -Gainful re- 
membrance of his folly ; he now saw how happit.ctts is lost 
when ease is consulted;, he lamented the unmanly impa- 
tience that prompted him to seek, shelter in the grove ; and 
despised the petty curiosity that led him on from trifle to 
trifl^e. While he was thus reflecting, the air grew black- 
er, and a clap uf thunder broke his meditation. 

He now resolved to do what yet remained in his power, 
to tread back the ground which he had passed, and try to> 
£nd some issue where the wood might open into the plain. 
He prostrated himself on the ground, and commended his^ 
Ii£e to the Lord of Nature. He rose with confidence and 
traiiqtuillity, apd pressed on with resolution. The beasfs of 
the desert were in motion, and on every hand were heard 
the mingled howls of rage and fear, and ravage and ex- 
piration* All the horrors of darknebs and soQtude ^uc^ 
E2- 
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rounded him : the wbds roared in the woods | and the 
torrents tumbled from the hills. 

Thus forlorn and distressed, he wandered through the 
wild, without knowing whither he was going, or whether 
he was every moment drawing nearer to safety^ or to de- 
struction. At length, not fear, but labour began to over- 
eDme him ; his breath jgre w short, and his knees trembled; 
and he was on the point of lying down in resignation to his 
fate, when he beheld, tlirough the brambles, the glimmer 
of a taper. He advanced towards the light ; and finding 
that it proceeded from the cottage of a hermit, he called 
humbly at the door, and obtained admission. The old 
man set before him such provisions as he had collected 
for himself, on which Obidah fed with eagerness and grat- 
itude. 

When the repast was over, ^ Tell me, said the hermit, 
^< by what chance thou hast been brought hither ? I have 
been now twenty years an inhabitant m the wilderness, in 
which I never saw a man before." Obidah then related 
the occurrences of his journey, without any concealment 
or palliation. 

" Son," sjdd the hermit, *< let the errors and follies, the 
dangers and escape of this day, sink deep into thy heart. 
Remember, my son, that human life is the journey of a 
day. We rise In the morning of youth, fuH of vigour 
and full of expectation ; we set forward with spirit, and 
hope, wHh gaiety and with diligence, and travel on a 
while in ihe direct road of piety towards the mansions of 
rest. . In a short time, we remit our fervour, and endeav- 
our to find some mitigation of our duty, and some more 
easy means of obtaining the same end. We then relax 
our vigour,and resolve no longer to be terrified with crimes 
at a distance ; but rely upon our own constancy, and ven- 
ture to approach what we resolve never to touch. We 
thus enter the bowers of ease, and repose in the shades of 
security. Here the heart sof lens, and viglliftice subsides ; 
we are then willing to inquire whether another advance 
cannot be made, and whether we may not, at least, turn 
our eyes upon the gardens of pleasure. We approach 
them with scruple and hesitation 4 we enter them, but 
enter timorous and trembling ; and always hope to pass 
through them without loabg the toad of virtue, whickf 
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fop a whHe, wc keep in our sight, and to which we pur- 
pose to return. But temptation succeeds temptation, and 
one compliance prepares us for.apother ; we in time lose 
the happiness of innocence, and solace our disquiet with 
sensual gratifications. Bf degrees, we let fall the remem- 
brance of our original intention, and quit the only ade- 
quate object of rational desire.^ We entangle ourselves in 
bu^ess, imnierge ourselves in luxury, and rove through 
the labyrinths of inconstancy ; till the darkness of old age 
begins to invade us, and disease and anxiety obstruct our 
W|iy. We then look back upon our lives with horrof) 
with sorrow, with repentance J and wish, but too often vain- 
ly wish, that we had not forsaken the ways of vhtue. Hap* 
py are they, my son,w*a shall learn from thy example^not 
to despair; but shall remember, that though the day is past, 
and their strength is wasted, there yet remains one effort 
to be made : that reformation is never hopeiesti, nor sin- 
cere endeavburs ever unassisted ; that the wanderer may 
at length retaim after all his errors ; and that he who im- 
plores strength and courage from above, shall find danger 
aiid difficulty give way before him. Go now, my son, to 
thy repose; commit thyself to the care of Omnipotence; 
and when the morning csdis again to toil, begin anew thy 
journey and thy Ufe.'^ ^ na. jobmsoh.. 



I>XDACTJ€ PISCES. 
SECTION L 

The hnfiortance qf a Good Education. 

I CONSIDER a human soul, without education, like 
marble in the quarry : which shows none of its inher- 
ent beauties, until the skill of the polisher felches out the 
colours, makes the surface shine, and discovers every or« 
njamental cloud, spot, and vein« that .runs through the body 
of it. Education, after the same manner, when it works 
upon a noble mind, draws out to view every latent virtue 
and perfection, which, without such helps, are never able 
to make their appearance. 

If my reader will give me leawto change the allusion 
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SO soon upon himy t shall make use of the same instance 
to illustrate the fbrce of education, i¥bich Aristotle has 
brought to explain bu doctrine of substantial forms, whett 
he tells us that a statue lies hid in a block of marble ; and 
that the art of the statuary only clears away the superflu- 
ous matter, and removes the rubbish* ^ The figure is in 
the stone, and th^ sculpture only finds it. What sculpture 
is to a block of marble, education is to a Kuman $buL 
The philosopher, the saint, or the hero, the wise, the good^ 
. or the great many very often lies hid and concealed in a 
plebeian, which a proper education might have disinter- 
red, and have brought to sight. I am therefore much dc* 
lighted with reading the'^ accounts of savage nations'; and 
Ayith contemplating those virtues which are wild and un- 
cultivated : to see couragfs exerting itself in fierceiiess, 
resolution in obstinacy, wisdom in cunning, patience in 
i^ullenness and despair. 

Men^s passions operate variously, and appear in differ- 
ent kinds of actions, according as they are more or less 
rectiEed and swayed by reason. When one hears of ne- 
groes> who, upon' the death of their masters, or upon 
changing their service,hang themselves uponthe next tree, 
as it sometimes happens in our American plalitations, who 
can forbear admiring their fidelity, though it expresses it- 
self jn so dreadful a manner ? What might not that savage 
greatnesfi^ of soul, which ap^ear^ in these poor wretches, on 
many oce^ions, be rsdsed to, were it righf ly cultivated I 
And what colour of excuse can there be, for the contempt 
with which we treat this part of our species ; that we should 
not put them upon the commoa foot of humanity ; that 
we should only set aii insigni&oant fine upon the man who 
murders them ; nay, that we should, as much -as inais lies, 
cut them offfrom^ the prospects of happiness in another 
worlds as well as In this ; and deny them that which we 
look upon as the proper means for attaining it I 

It is therefore an unspeakable blessing, to be born in 
those parts of the world where wisdom and kno^viedge 
flourish ; though, it muftt be confessed, there aTe^ even in 
these parts, several poor uninstructed persons, who arc but 
little above the inhabitants of those nations of which I have 
been here speaking ; as those who have had the advantag- 
es of a more liberal educatioui rise above one another by 
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several cUITerent degrees of perfection. For, to return to 
our statue in the block of marble, we see it sometimes only 
begun to be chipped, sometimes rough hewn,^ aud but just 
sketched into a human figure ; sometimes, we see the man 
appearing distinctly in ail his limbs and fiNitures ; some* 
times, we gnd the figure wrought up to great elegancy ; 
but seldom meet with any to which the hand of a Phidias or 
a Praxiteles could not give several nice touches asd fin* 
Lihings. ADDISON. 

SECTION II. 

On Gratitude. 

Th&re is not a more pleasing exercise of the mind, than 
gratitude. It is accompanied with such inward satisfac- 
tion, that the duty is sufficiently rewarded by the perform- 
ance. It Is not, like the practice of many.other virtucs,dif- 
ficult and painfui, but attended with so much pleasure that 
were there no pqsitive (Command whieh enjoined it, nor any 
recompense laid up for it hereafter,a generous mind would 
indulge in it, for the natural gratification which it affords. 
If gratitude is due from man to man, how much more 
from num to his Maker ? The Supreme Being.does not on- 
ly confer upon us those bounties which proceed more im- 
mediately from his hand, but even those benefits which are 
conveyed to us by others. Every blessmg we enjoy, by 
vrhai means soever it may be derived upon us, is the gift 
of Him who is the great Author of good, and the Father 
of mercies. 

If gratitude, when exerted towards one another, natur- 
ally produces a very pleasing sensation in the mind of a 
g^rateful man, it exalts the soul into rapture, when it is em- 
ployed on this great object of gratitude ; en this Benefi- 
cent Being, who has given us every thing we already pos- 
ness, and from whom we expect every thing we yet hope 

^r^ ADDISON* 

SECTION III. 

On Fotgivene^. 

The most plain smd natural sentiments of equity concur 
with divine authority, to enforce the duty of forgivene^. 
Let him who has^never in His life done wrong, be allowed 
the privilege of remaining inexorable. But let such as are 
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conscious ol frailties and cMmeS) consider forgiveness as a 
debt which tliey owe to others. Common failings are the 
strongest lesson of mutual forbearance. Were t&is vir- 
tue unknown among meot order and comfort> peace and re- 
pose would be strangers to human life. Injuries retaliat- 
ed accoixling to the exorbitant measure which passion pre- 
scribes^ would excite resentment in return* . The injured 
person would become the injurer ; and thus wrongs, retal- 
iations, and fresh injuries, would circulate in endless suc- 
cession, tin the world was rendered a field of blood. Of 
all the passions which invade the human breast, revenge is 
the most direful. When allowed to reign with full domin- 
ion, it is more than sufficient to poison the few pleasures 
which i*emain to man in his present state. How much so- 
ever a person may suffer from injustice, he is always in 
hazard of suffering more fiom the j^rosecution of revenge. 
The violence of an enemy cannot inflict what is equal lo 
the torment he creates to himself, by means of the fierce 
and desperate passions which he allows to rage in his soul. 
Those e\al spirits who inhabit the regions of misery, are 
represented as delighting in revenge and cruelty. But all 
that is great and good in the universe, is on the side of 
clemency and mercy. The almighty Ruler of the world) 
though for ages offended by the unrighteousness, and in- 
sulted by the impiety of men, ^ is long suffering and slow 
to anger." His Son» when he appeared in our nature, ex- 
bibitedi both in his life and in his death, the most illustrious 
example of forgiveness which the world ever beheld. If 
we look into the history of mankind, we shall find, that, in 
every age, they who have been respected as worthy, or ad- 
mired as great, have been distinguished for this virtue. 
Revenge dwells in little minds. A noble and magnani- 
mous spirit is always superior to it. It suffers not from 
the injuries of men those severe shocks which others feel. 
Collected within itself, it stands Unmoved by their impo- 
tent assaults ; and witli-generous pity, rather than with 
anger, looks down on their unworthy conduct* It h&s beea 
truly said, that the greatest man on earth can no sooner 
commit an injury ,than a good man can make himself greaV 
ec by forgiving it. mLAitt. 
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SECTION IV, 

Motives to the Practice qf Gentlene—* 

/ T6 promote the yirtue of gentleness, we ought to view 
©iir character with an impartial eye ; and to ieam, from 
our own failings^, to give that indulgence which in our 
turn we claim. It is pride which fills the world with so 
much harshness and ;8e verity. In the fulness of sell estima- 
tion, we forget what we are. We claim attentions to 
which we Are not entitled. We are rigorous to offences, 
as if we had never olFe|ided ; unfeeling to distres?,as if we 
knew not what it was to suffer. From those airy regions 
91" pride and folly^ let us descend to our proper level. 
Let us survey the natural equality on which Providence 
has placed man with man, and reflect on the infiimilies 
common to all. If the reflection pn natural equality and 
mutual offences, be insufficient to prompt humanity, let us 
at least )*emember what we are in the sight of our Creator 
Have we none of that forbearance to give one another, 
which vf c ail so earnestly entreat from Heaven ? Can we 
look for clemency or gentleness from our Judge, when we 
are so backward to show itto our own brethren \ 

Let us also accustom ourselves, to reflect on the small 
moment pf those things^ which are the usual incentives to 
violence and contention. In the ruffled and angry hour^ 
we view every appearance through a false medium. The 
most inconsiderable point of interest, or honour, swells In- 
to a momentous object; and the slightest attack seems to 
threaten immediate ruin* But after passion or pride has 
subsided, we look around in vain for the mighty mischiefs 
nve dreaded. The fabric, which pur disturbed imagination 
liad reared, totally disappeai s. But though the cause of 
contention has dwindled away, its consequences remain. 
'We have alienated a friend ; we bav^e inibjttered an enemy ; 
we have sown the seeds of future susplcionj m^'evolence, 
or disgust. 'Let us suspend our violence for a moment, 
ivlicn cau&es of discord occur. Let us anticipate that peri- 
od of coolness, which, «f itself, will soon arrive. Let tia 
reflect how little we have any prospect of gaiiiing by fierce 
contention ; but how much of the true happiness ot life we 
are certain of throwing away. Easily, and from the small- 
est chink^the bitter waters of strife are let forth ; f>ut thtir 
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course cannot be foreseen ; and he seldom fidls of suffering 
most from their poisonous effect, who first allowed them to 

flow. BLAZ&. 

SECTION V. 

jt ntsfiiciQUM Temfiet the 9ouree qf Mi9cry to U9 PoBsenior, 

As a suspicious spirit is the source of many crimes and 
oalamities in the world, so it is the sprii^ of certain mi^erjr 
to the person who indulges it His friends Will be few; 
at^d small will be his comfort in those whom he possesses. 
Believing others to be his enemies^ he will of course inake 
them such. Let his caution be ever so ^reat, the aspeiitj 
of his thoughts will often break out in his behaviour ; and 
in return for suspecting and hating, he will incur suspicion 
and hatred. Besides the external evils which he draws 
upon himself, arising from alienated ' friendship, broken 
confidence, and open eumityjthe suspicious temper itself is 
one of the worst evils which anf mau oan suffer. If <<in 
all fear there is torment," how miieerable must be his state 
who, by living in ]>erpetual jealousy, lives in perpetual 
dread! Looking upon himself to be surrounded with spies, 
enemies, and designing men, he is a stranger to reliance 
and trust. He knows not to whom to optn himself. He 
dresses his countenance in forced smiles, while his heart 
throbs within from apprehensions of secret treachery. 
Hence fretf ulness and ill humour, disgust at the world,aDd 
all the painful sensations of an irritated and imbittered 
mind. 

So numerous an^ great^re the evils arising from a sus- 
picious disposition, that of the two extremes, it is more I 
eligible to expose ourselves to occasional disadvantage 
from thinking too well of others, than to suffer continual 
miser;^ by thinking always ill of them. It -is better to be 
sometimes imposed upon, than never to trust. Srfety is 
purchased at too dear a rate, when, in order to secure ity 
we are obliged to be always clad in armour, and to live ia 
perpetual hostility with our fellows. This is, forthe sake 
of living, to deprive ourselves of the comfort of life. The 
man of candour enjoys hss situation, whatever it is, witla 
cheerfulness and peace. Prudence directs his intercoursd 
with the world ; but no black suspicions haunt his hour^ 
6f rest. Accustomed to view Che characters of hi^ neighs 
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boiirs in the mq$t faTOurable light, he is like one nrho 
dwells amidst those b^utiful sceiaes of nature, on which 
the eye rests with pleasure. Vi^hereas the suspicious man, 
having his imagination filled with all the shocking forms 
of human falsehood, deceit and treachery, resembles the 
traveller in the wilderness, who discerns no objects around 
him but such as are either dreary or terrible ; caverns that 
open, serpents that hiss, and beasts of prey that howl. 

BLAIR. 

SECTION VI. 

Contorts of Reli^on^ 

Til%R& are many who have passed the age of youth and 
beauty *, who have resigned the pleasures of that smiling 
season ; who begin to decline into the vale of years, im- 
paired in th€lr health, depressed in their fortunes, stript of 
their friends, their children^ and perhaps still more tender 
connexions. What resource can this world afford them ? 
It presents a dark and dreary waste, through which there 
does not issue a single ray of comfort. Every delusive 
prospect of ambition is now at an end 5 long experience of 
mankind, an experience very different from what the ©pen 
and generous soul of youth had fondly dreamt of, h%s ren- 
dered the heart almost inaccessible to new friendships. 
The principal -sources of activity are taken away, when 
those ^r whom we la1>our are cut off from us; those who 
animated, and those who sweetened all the toils of life* 
Wher^ tken can the soul find refuge, but in the bosom of 
Keligioii ? There she is admitted to those prospects of 
Frovidence and futurity, which alone can warm and fill the 
heart. I speak here of such as retain the feelings of hu- 
manity : whom misfortunes have softened, and perhaps 
rendered more ^Iclicately sensible ; not of such as possess 
that stupid insensibility, which some are pleased to digni- 
fy with the name of Philosopl^, 

Straight therefore be expected, that those philosophers, 
Vf\\o think they stand in no need themselves oi the assist- 
ance of religion to support their virtue, and who never feel 
the want of its consolations, would yet have the humanity 
to consider the very different situation of the rest of maji- 
l^ind ; and not endeavour to deprive them of what habit, 
at least, if they will not allow it to be nature, has made 
'• F 
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necessary to their tnor^Is, and to their happiness. Itmigtit 
be expected,^ that humanity v(ould prevent them from 
breaking into the last retreat of the unfortunate, who can 
no longer be objects of their envy or resentment ; and 
tearing from them their only remaining comfort. The at- 
tempt to ridicule religion may be agreeable to some, by 
relieving them from restraint upon their pleasures ; and- 
may render others very miserable, by making them doubt 
|hose truths, in which they were most deeply interested^ 
but it can convey real, good and happiness to no one indi- 

viduaU GREGORY. 

SECTION VII. 

Diffidence of our Miiiiieaf a mark of JVhdom» 

It is a sure indication of good sense, to be diffident of it. 
We then, and^iot till then, are growing wise, when we be- 
gin to discern how weak and unwise we ar^e. An absolute 
perfection of unders^tanding, is impossible : he makes' the 
nearest approaches to it, who has the sense to discern, and 
the humility to acknowledge, its imperfections. Modesty 
always sits gracefully upon youth ; it covers a multitude of 
faults, and doubles the lustre of every virtue which it 
seems to hide : th» perfections of men being like rtiose 
flowers which appear more beautiful) when their leaves 
are a little contracted and folded up, than when they are 
full blown, and display themselves without any reserve^ to 
the view. 

We are some of us very fond of knowledge," and apt to 
value ourselves upon any proficiency in the sciences : one 
science, however, there is, worth more than all thfi rest* 
and that is, the science of living well ; which shall remain, 
when « tongues shall cease," and •• knowledge shall van- 
ish away." As to new notions, and aw doctrines, of 
wiiich this age is very fruitful, the time will come, when 
we shall have no pleasure in them : nay, the tiihe shali 
come, when they shall be exploded, and would have been 
forgotten, if they had not been preserved in thosQ excellent 
b^oks, which contain a confutation of them ; like insects 
preserved for ages in amber, which otherwise would sooa 
hav«' rtturned to the common m'ass oi things. But a firm 
belief of Christianityi and a practice suitable to it, will sup- 
port and iavigorate -tka mind to the lasti-tiifxd mo0t of aU, 
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at last, at that important hour, which must decide our 
hopes and apprehensions : and the wisdom, which, like our 
Sai?iour, coineth from aboVe^ will through his merits, bring 
us thither. AH oui^ other studies and , pursuits, however 
difFerent, ought to be subservient to, and centre in, thii 
grawl point, the pursuit of eternal happbess, by being 
^good in ourselves, find useful to the world. seed. 

. SECTION VIII. , 

On thh Importance of Order in the diatributicn of our Time* 

Time we ought to consider as a sacred trust committed 
to us bj.God ; of which we are now the depositaries, and 
are to render account at the last. That portion of it which 
he has allotted us, is intended partly for the concerns of 
this world, partly for those of the next. L«t each of 
tliese occupy, in the distribution of our time» that space 
which properly belongs to it. Let not the hours of hos* 
pitality and pleasure interfere with the discharge of our 
necessary affairs ; and let not what we call necessary af* 
- fairs, encroach upon the time which is due to devotion. To 
every. thing there is a season, and a time for every purpose 
under the heaven. If we delay tin to-morrow what ought 
fo be, done to-day, we overcharge the morrow with a buy- 
den which belongs not to it. We load the wheels of time, 
and pr&vent them from carrying us along smoothly. He 
who every niorning plans the transactions of the day, and 
follows out that plan, carries on a thread which will guide 
him through the labyrinth of the most busy life. Tfifc 
orderly arrangement of his lime is like a ray of light, 
which darts itself through all his affairs. But, where no 
plan is laid, where the disposal of time is surrendered 
merely to the chance of incidents, all things lie huddled 
together in one chaos, which admits neither of distribu- 
tion nor review. 

The first requisite for inttoducing order into the man- 
agement of lime, is to be impressed with a just sense of its 
value. Let us consider well how much depends upon it, 
and how fast it flies away. The bulk of men are in noth- 
ing more capricious and inconsistent, than in their appre- 
ciation of time. When they think oJP it, as the nicasure of 
their continuance on earth, they highly prize it, and with 
the greatest an^iiety seek to Iqigthen it out. But when 
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they view k in separate parcels, they appear to hold it in 
contempt, and squander it with inconsiderate profusion. 
While they complain that Hfe is short, they are often wish- 
ing its different periods at an end. Covetous of every 
other possession, of time only they are prodigal. They* 
allow every idle man to be master of this property, and 
make every frivolous oecupatiofi welcome that can hdp 
ihem to consume it. Among those who are so careless 
of time, it is .not to be expected that order should be ob- 
served in its distribution. But, by this fatal neglect, how 
muny materials of severe and lasting regret are Uiey laying 
up in store for themselves ! The time which they suffer to 
pass away in th€ midst of confusion, bitter repentaHCe seeks 
afterwards in vain to rccail. What was omitted to be 
done at fts proper moment, arises to be the torment ef 
<ome future season. Manhood is disgraced by the conse- 
quences of iiegbcted youth. Old age, oppressed by cares 
that belonged to a former period, labours tinder a burden 
not its own. At the close of life, the dying man heboid's 
with anguish tl^at his days are finishing, when his prepara* 
%ion for eternity is hardly commenced. Such are the 
effects of a disorderly waste of time, through not attending 
fo its value. Every thing in the life of such pepsons is 
misplaced. Nothing is performed aright, from not being 
pvM formed in^ due season. 

But he who is orderly in tUe distrtbution of his time, 
takes the proper method of escaping those manifold evilsv 
He is justly said to redeem the time. By proper manage- 
ment, he prolongs it. He lives much in little space ; more 
rti a few years than others do in many. He- can live to 
God and his own soul, and at the same time attend to all 
the lawful interests of the present world. He looks back 
on the past and provides for the future.' He catches and 
arrests the hours as they fly. They are marked down for 
useful purposes, and their memory remains. Whereas 
those hours fleet by the man of confusion, like a shadow. 
His days and years are either blanks of which he has no 
remembrance, or they are filled up with such a tonfuaed 
and irregular succession of unfinished transactionA, that 
though he remembers he has beeril)usy, yet he can give 
no accouRtof the bu stress wbich has employed him. 



SECTION IX. 

The Dignity qf Virtke amidst Corrufit Exofn/ilea. 

The most excellent and honourable character which caix 
adorn a mao and a chri&tiaii) is^ acquired by reftisting^ tiie 
torrent of vice, and adhering to the cause of God and vir- 
tue against a corrupted multitude. It will be found to 
hold in general^ that all those, who, in any of the great 
lines of life, have distinguished themselves for thinking pro- 
foundly, and acting nobly, have despised popular preju- 
dices ; a»d departed, in several things, from the common 
ways of the worlds On no occasion Js this more requisite 
for true honour, than where religion and morality ai€ 
concerned* In times of ptevaiiing liceniiousness, to main* 
tain unblemished virtue, and uncorrupted integrity ; in a 
public or a private cause, to stand firm by what is fidr and 
jubt, amidst dis€Otiragements and opposition ; dcispisin|^ 
groundless censure and reproach ; disdaining all compli- 
ance with public manners, when they are vicious and un- 
lawful ; and never ashamed of the punctual discharge of 
every duty towards God and man ; this is what shows 
true greatness of spirit, and will force approbation even 
from the degenerate multitude themselvesi '" This is the 
man," (their cc^science will oblige them to acknowledge,) 
^^ ^hom we are unable to bend to mean condescensions* 
We see it in vain either to flatter or to threaten him ; he 
rests on a principle within, which We cannot shake. To 
this man we may, on any occasion, safely commit our 
cause; He is incapable of betraying his tru«t, pr ideserting 
his friend, or denym|^ his feith.** 

It is, accordingly, this steady ipSexible virtue, this regard 
•lo principle, superior to aM custom and opiniop, which pe- 
culiarly marked the cbai^acters* of those in any age, who 
have shone with distinguished lustre : and has consecrated 
their memory to all posterity* tt was this that obtained to 
ancient Enocb the most singulartestimony of honour ii*om 
keaven. il&.continued to ^^ walkf with 4God,'^ when the 
world apc^atised from him. He pleased Ciod, and was be- 
loved of him I so that living among sinners, he waS: trans* 
lated to heayep without seeing defith'f *^ yea,;ipeedily w^ 
he taken away, lest wickedness should have altered his un- 
dor st^ndiiig:, or 4ieceit beguiled *is%oul.'* When Sodom* 
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could not furnish ten righteous men to saire it, Lot remaia- 
cd unspotted amidst the contagion. He lived like an an- 
1^1 among spirits of darkness ; and the destroying flame 
was not permitted to go forth, till the good rnaii was called 
away by a heavenlymes^nger from Mis devoted city. When 
'< all flesh had corrupted their yray upon the earth/' then 
lived Noah, a righteous man, and a preacher of tighteous- 
nessi^ He stood alone, and was scoffed by the profane crew. 
But Uiey by the deluge were swept away $ while on him. 
Providence conferred the immortal honour, of being the re- 
storev of a better race, and t|r^ father of a new world* Such 
examples as these, and such honours conferred by God on 
them whowithstood the multitude of evildoersjshoutd bften 
\fe present to our minds. Let us oppoc? them to the num* 
bers of low and corrupt examples, which we behold around 
us ; and when we are in hazard of being swayed by suchj 
let us fortify our virtite, by thinking of those who, in for- 
mer times, sjbone like stars in the midst of surroursdiog 
darkness, and are now shining in the kingdom of heaven, as 
the brightAess of the firmament, for ever and ever, blaib^ 

SECTION X. 

J%e Morttficc^tiona qf Vice jfreater than those of Virtue, 

Though, no condition of human life is free from un^ 
f 9^ness, yet it tnust be allowed, that the uneasiness be- 
longing to a sinful course, is iar greater, than what at*- 
tf^lids a course of well doing. If we are weaver of the 
JaiK>urs of virtue, we may be assuted, that the world, 
"Whenever we try the exchange, will lay upon us a much 
heavier load. It is the outside, only, of a licentious life, 
whlch|^is gay and smiling. Within, it conceals toil,^and 
trouble, and deadly sorrow. For vice poisons human 
happiness in the spring, bj introducing disorder into the 
heart. Those passioft's which it seems to indulge, it only 
feeds with imperfect gratifications ; and thereby strength- 
ens them for preying, in che end, on their unhappy victims. 

It is a great mistake to imagine, that tht pain of self- 
denial is confined to virtue. He who ipllows the world, 
as much as he who follows Christ, must <*take up his 
cross;'* and to him assuredly, it will prove a more o^ 
pressive burdei). Vice allows all our passions io rang^ 
"Mncontrouled ; and where jeadi claims to be siiperior, iki^ 



impossible to gratify all. The predominatit dbsif^ can only 
be indulged at the expense of its rival. No mortifications ' 
which virtue exacts, are more severe than^tiiose) iwhich 
ambttien imposes upon the^lovc of ease, pride upon inter- 
est, and covetousness upon vanity. Self denial, therefore, 
belongs, in common, to vice and virtue ; but vrith this re- 
markable difference, that the passions which virtue requires 
us to mortify, it tends to weaken ; whereas, those which 
vice obliges us to deny, it> at the same time, strengthens. 
The one diminishes the pain of self denial, by moderating 
the-demand of passion ; the oilier increases it, by render- 
ingthose demands imperious and violent. What distresses, 
that occur in the calm life of Virtue> can be compared to 
those tortures, which remorse of conscience inflicts on the 
wicked ; to those severe humiliations, ansing from guilt 
combined with misfortunes, which dnk them to the dust ; 
to those violent agitations of shame and 'disappointmentf 
which sometimes drive thein to the most fatal extremities, 
and make them abhor their existence I How often, in the 
midst of those disastrous situations,into which their crimes 
have brought them, have they execrated the seductions of 
vice ; and, with bitter regret, looked back to the day on 
which they first forsook the path of innocence 1 BfcAin. 

SECTION XI. 

On Contentment • 

Contentment produces, In some measure, all those 
effects which thealchymist usually ascribes to what he calls 
the philosopher's stone ; and if it does not bring riches, it 
does the same thing by banishing the desire of them. If 
it cannot remove the disquietudes arising from a man^s 
miild, body, or fortune, it makes him easy under them. 
It has indeed a kindly influence on the soul of man, in 
respect of every being to whom he stands related. It ex- 
^ 4inguishes all murmur, repining, and ingratitude, towards 
that Being who' has allotted him his part to act in this 
"world. It destroys all inordinate ambition, and ev^ry ten- 
dency to corruption^ with regard to the community tirhere- 
Ik) he is placed. It gives sweetness to his conversation, 
and a perpetual serenity to all his thoughts. 

Among the many methods which might be made use'of 
for acqmring this virtue, 1 shall menUon only the two fol- 
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lowing. Fii^t of all, a man shoald always consider bow 
much he has more than he w&nts ; and secondlfy how 
much more unhappy he might be than he really is. 

First, a man should always consider how much he has 
more than he wants. I am wonderfully pleased with the 
reply Which Aristippus made to one, who condoled him 
Upon the loss of a farm : « Why," said he, « I have three 

> farms still, and you have but one ; so that I ought rather to 
be afflicted for you than you for me." On the contrary, 
foolish men are more apt to consider what they have lost, 
than what they possess ; and to fix their eyes up<m those 
who are richer than themselves, rather than on those who 
are under greaterdif&culties. All the real pleasures andcon- 
veniences of life lie in a narrow compass ; but it is the hu- 
mour of mankind tobeatwaysloekingforward;and straining 
afder one who has got the start of themin wealthand honour. 
For this reason, as none can be properly called rich} who 
have not more than they want, there are few rich men in 
any of the politer nations, but among the middle sort of 
people, who keep their wishes within their fort^n^s,andhave 
more wealth than they know how to enjoy.-^Rerson^ of a 
higher rank llvp in a kind of splendid povertyi^ and^jire per- 
petually wanUn|, because, instead of acquiescing hi the 
solid pleasures of life, they endeavour to outvie one another 
in shadows and appearances. Men of sense have at all 

. ^ times beheld, with a great deal of mirth,this silly game that 
is playing over their heads; and, by contracting their de* 
sires, bnjoy all that secret satisfaction which others are al- 
ways in quest of. The truth is, tliis ridiculous chase 
after imaginary {Measures, cannot be sufficiently exposed, 
as' it is the great source of those evils which generally undo 
a nation. Let a man*s estate be what it may, he is a poor 
man, if he does not live within it; and naturally sets him- 
self to sale to any one that can give him his price^ ..When 
Pittacusy dfter the death of his brother, who had ^ left him 
a good estate, was offer^ a great sum of money by the 
.king of Lydia, he thanked him for his kindness ; but t6id 
him, he had already more by half than he knew what tb 
do with. In short, content is equivalent to wealth^ aiid 

* luxury to poverty; or, to give the thought.a more agree- 
able turn, << Content is natural wealth," says Socrates; 
ta i^hich I shall add| luxury is artificial povevty. I ,shall 
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therefore recommend to the consideration af tbosey who 
are always aixniiig at superfluous and iinagiiiai*y enjoy- 
mentsi and who will not be at the trouble of contracting 
their desires, an excellent saying of Biou the philosopher, 
namely, <' That no man has so much care, as he who en^ 
deavours after the most happiness.'' 

In the second place, every one ought to reflect how mtich 
more unhappy he might be than he really is. The form- 
er consideration took m all those; who are siifficiemly 
provided with the means to make themselves easy ; this 
regards such as actually lie under some presbure or mis* 
fortune. These may receive great alleviation from such a 
comparison as the unhappy person may make between 
himself and others ; or between the misfortunes which he 
suffers, and gfcatCF misifortunes which might have befal- 
len him. 

I like the story of the honest Dutchman, who, upon 
breaking his leg by a fall from the mainmast, told the 
standers by, It was a great mercy that it was not his neck. 
To which, since I am got into quotations, give me leave 
to add the saying of an old philosopher, who, after having 
invited some of his friends to dine with him, was ruffled 
by a person that came into the room in a passion, and 
ihrew down the table that stood before them : " Every 
en«,'' says he, <( has his calamity ; and he is a happy man 
that has no greater than this/' We And an instance to the 
aanrie purpose, in the life of doctor Hammond, written by 
bishop Fell. As this good man was troubled with a com- 
plic^on of distempers, when he had the gout upon him, 
he used to thank God that it was not the stone ; and when 
he bad the stone, that he had not both these distempers on 
him at the same time. 

I cannot conclude this essay without observing, that 
there never was any system besides that of Christianity, 
wbick could eflfectually produce in the mind of man, the 
virtue I have been hitherto speaking of. In order to make 
us contented with our candition, many, of the present phi- 
losophers tell us, that our discontent only hurts ourselves, 
without being able to make any alteration in our circum- 
stances ; others, that whatever evil befalls us is derived.to 
us J)y a fatal necessity ,^to which superior beings themselves 
are subject j while others, very gravely, tell the man who 
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h miserable^.lhat it is necessary he should be so, to keep 
up the harmony of the universe ; and that the scheme of 
Provylence would be 'troubled and perverted, were he 
otherwise. These, and the like considerations, rather silence 
than satisfy a man. They may show him tlutt his discon- 
tent is unreasonable, but U)ey are b^ no means sufficient to 
relieve it* They rather give despair than consolation. In 
a word, a man might reply to one of these comforters* as 
Augustus did to his friend, who advised him not to grieve 
for the death of a person whom he loved, because his grief 
could not fetch him again; <tlt is for that very reason," 
said the emperor, " that I grieve." 

On the contrary, religion bears a more tender regard to 
human nature. It prescribes to every miherable man the 
means of bettering his condition : nay, it shows him, that 
l)canng his afflictions as he ought to do will naturally end 
in the removal of them. It makes him easy here, because 
it can make htm happy hereafter. .^ addisov* 

SECTION XII. 

JRftnk and Rkhe9 afford no Ground/or Envy, 

Of all the grounds of envy among men, superiority in . 
rank and fortune is the most general. Hence, the maUg* 
nity which the poor commonly bear to the rich as en- 
grossing to themselves all the comforts of life. Hence, 
the evil eye with which persons of inferior station scrutinize 
those who are above them in rank ; and if they approach 
to that rank their env]r i^ generally strongest against such 
as are just ont step higher than themselves. iUas 1 my 
friends^ all this envious disquietude, which agitates the 
world, arises from a deceitfjul figure whkh imposes on the 
public view. False colours are hung out : the real state 
of men is not what it seems to be. The order of society 
requires a distinction of ranks to take place ; but in point 
of happiness, all men-come much nearer to equality than 
is commonly iniag^ed ; and the circumstances, which 
form any materia] mfference of happiness among them, are 
not of that nature which renders them grounds of envy. 
The poor man possesses not, it is true, some of the con- 
veniences and pleasures of the rich ; but in return, he is 
free from many e^nbarrassments to which they are subject. 
By the simplicity and uniformity of his life, he is deHvered 
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from that variety of cares, which perplex thoso who have 
great siffairs to manage, intricate plans to pursue) many 
enemies, perhaps, to encounter in the pursuit. In the 
tranquillity of his umall habitation, and private ^niily, he 
enjoys a peace which is often unknown at courts. The 
gratifications of nature, which are always the most satis- 
factory, are possessed by him to their fuM extent ; and if 
he be 4 stranger to the refined pleasures of the wealthy, 
he is unaequaiated also with the desire of them, and by 
consequence fe«ls no want. Hid- plain meal satisfies his 
appetite, with a relish, probably higher than that of the 
rich man, who sits dow« to his lui^urious batiquet. ^is 
sleep is more sound ; his health more firm ; he knows aot 
what spleen,languor, and UstleASness are. His accustomed 
etnployments or labK>urs are not more oppressive to hian, 
than the labour of attendance on courts and the great* 
the laboursof drees, the fatigue of spnusements, the very 
weight of idleness, frequently ^^ ^o ^be rich. In the 
mean time, all the beauty of the &ce of nature, all the 
enjoyments of domestic society, all the gaiety and cheer- 
fulness of an easy mind, are as open to him as to those o€ 
the highest rank* The splendour of retinue, the sound of 
tiUes, the appearances of high respect, are indeed sooth- 
ing, for a short time, to the great But, becdme famil- 
iar, they are soon forgotten* Custom effaces their im- 
pression. They sink into the rank of those ordinary things 
which daily recu^, wiftout raising any sensation of joy. 
L.Qt Us cease, therefore, from looking up with discontent 
«id env^ to Uiose^ whom birth or fortune has placed above 
\is« Let us adjust the balance of happiness fiurly. When 
we^think of the enjoyments we want, we should think also 
of "the troubles from which we are free. If we allow their 
J[ust value to the comforts we possess, we shall find reason 
t;o rest satisfied, with a very nxo^erate, though not an op- 
ulent and splendid, condition of fortune. Often, did we 
know the whole, we ahould be inclii^ed to pity the stat^ of 
those whom we now envy. blaxr. 

SECTION Xril. 

Patience under Proitocatiom our In$er€9t as well a$^X)uiy^ 

The ^ide circle of human society is diversified by aa 
enfUess variety of 'cliaractec% dispoMtii>ns, and pautoasv 
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Uhiforinity is, in no res{>ect, the genius of the world. 
Every man is marked by some pecuiiarity which distin- 
guishes him from another ; and no where can two individ- 
uals be found, who are exactly and in all i^espocts, alike. 
Where so much diversity obtains, it cannot but happen, 
that, in the intercourse which m<^n are obliged to maintain, 
their tempers will often be ill adjnstcd to that intercourse j 
will jar, and interfere with each other. Hence, in every 
station, the highest as well as 1;he loweBt^ and in every 
condition of life, pul^ic, private, and 4p^cstic, occasions 
of irritation frequently arise. We are provoked, some- 
times, by the folly and levity of those with whom we are 
ctmnected ; sometimes, by their indifference or neglect ; 
by the incivility of a friend, the haughtiness of a superior, 
or the insolent behaviour of one in lower station. Hardly 
a day passes, without somewhat or other occurring, which 
serves to ruffle the man of impatient spirit. Of course, 
such a man lives in a continual storm* He knows not 
what it is to enjoy a train of good humour. Servants, 
neighbours, frienda^ spouse, and children, all, through the 
unrestrained violence of his temper, become sources of 
disturbance and vexation to him. In vain is affluence ; 
in vain are health and prosperity. The least trifle is suf- 
ficient to discompose his mind, and poison his pleasures. 
His very amusements are mixed with turbulence and 
passion. 

/ I would beseech 4liis man to consider, of what small 
moment the> provocations which he receives, or at least 
imagines himself to receive, are really in themselves ; but 
of what great moment he makes them, by suffering Uiens 
to deprive him of the possession of himstelf. I would be- 
seech him, to consider, how many hours of happiness he 
throws away, which a^ little more^ patience would allow 
him to enjoy i and how much he puts it in the power of 
the most insignificant persons, to render him miserable. 
" And who^ can expect," we hear him exclaim, " that he 
is to possess the insensibility of a stone : How is it possible 
for human nature to endure so many repeated provoca* 
tions? or to bear calmly with such unreasonable behav- 
iour ?*' My brother ! if thou canst bear with no instances 
of unreasonable behavfoi^, withdraw thyself frotn the 
woiid. Thoa art no longer fit to live in it. Leave the 
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intercourse of men. Retreat to the mountain, and the 
desert; or shut thyself up in a'^ccU. For here, in the 
midst of society, offences must come. We might as well 
expect, when we behold a calm atmosphere, and a clear 
sky, that no clouds were ever to rise, and no winds to 
blow, as that our life was long to proceed, without receiv- 
ing provocations *from human frailty. The careless and 
the imprudent, the giddy and the fickle, the ungrateful 
and the interested, every where m«et us. They are the 
briers and thorns, with which the paths of human life arc 
beset* He only, who can hold his course among them 
with patience and equanimity, he who is prepared to bear 
what he must expect to happen, is worthy Of tl\e name of 
a man. 

If we preserved ourselves composed but for a moment, 
we should perceive the insignificancy of most of those 
provocations which we magnify so highlyrr- When a few 
:*uns n^ore have Tolled ov'er o6r heads, the storm' wilf, of 
itself, have subsided.; the cause of our present impatience 
and disturbance will be utterly forgotten. Cah we not 
then anticipate this hour of calmness to ourselves ; and 
begin to enjoy the peace which it will certainly bring ? If 
others h^ve behaved improperly, let us leave thci?\ to their 
own folly, without becoming the victim of their caprice, 
and punishing ourselves on their account.^; Patience, in 
this exercise cf it, cannot be too much stuclied^by all who 
wish their life to flow in a smooth stream. It'is the rea- 
son of a man, in opposition to the passion of a child. It 
is the enjoyment of peace, in opposition to uproar ind 
confusion. blair. 

SECTION XIV. 
Moderation in our.^Wishes recommended, 

Thb active mind of man seldom or neiner rests satisfied 
with its present condition, how prosperous soevcfV. Origin- 
ally formed for a wider range of objects, for a higher 
sphere of enjoyments, it finds itself, in every situation of 
fortune, straitened and confined. Sensible of deficiency 
in its state, it is ever sending forth ti>c fond desirCvihe as- 
piring wish, after something beyond what is enjoyed at 
present. Hence, that restlessness which prevails so gen- 
erally among mankind. 'Hence, that disgust of pleasures 
G 
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which they have tried ; that passion fov novelty ; that 
ambition ^ rising to some degree of eminence or felicityi 
of which they have formed to themselves an indistinct idea. 
AH. which may be considered as indications of a certain 
native original greatness i^ the human soul« swelling be- 
yond the limits of its present condition; and pointing to 
the higher objects for which it was made. Happy, if these 
latent remains of our primitive state, served to direct our 
wishes towards their proper destinfition, and to lead us into 
the path pf true bliss ^ . , - 

But in this dark and bewilder^ sfate, the aspiring ten- 
dency of our nature unfprtunatcly takes an opposite di- 
rection, and feeds a very misplaced ambition. The flat- 
tering appearances which here presentthcmsclves to sense ; 
the distinctions which fortune confers ; the advantages and 
pleasures which we imagine the world to be capable of 
bestowing, fill up the ultimate wish of most men. These 
are the objects which engros^ their solitary musings, and 
stimulate their active labours ; which warm the breasts of 
the young, ani;nate the industry of the middle aged, and 
often keep alive the passions of tbe old, until the very close 
i>f life. , ' . 

Assuredly, there is nothing unlawful in our \f'lshing to 
be freed from whatever is disagreeable, and to obtain a 
fuller enjoyment of the comforts of life. But when these 
wishes are^not tempered by reaton, they are in danger of 
precipitating u» into much extravagance and folly. De- 
sires and wishes are the first springs of action. When 
they become exorbitant, the whole character is likely to be j 
tainted. If we suffer our fi^ncy to create to itself worlds 
of ideal happitiess, we shall discompose the peace and or- 
der of our minds, and foment many hurtful passions. Here, 
then, let moderation begin its reign ; by bringing within 
reasonable bounds the wishes th^it we form. As soon as 
they become extravagant, let us check them by proper 
reflections on the fallacious nature of those ohjects,which 
the world hangs out to allure desire. " v 

You have strayed, my friends, ft'om the road which 
conducts to felicity ;,you have dishonoured the native dig 
nity of your souls, in allowing your wislies to terminate 
on nothing higher than worldly ideas of greatness or hap^ 
piness. Your imagination roves in a land of shadows^ 
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Unreal forms deceive yotr. It is no. more than a pbantoxn, 
9n illusion of hap^ineMt wiiich atti^icts your fond admira- 
tion i nay, an illusion of happiness, 5vhich oftdn conceals 
much real misery, , 

Do you imagine, that all are happy who have attained 
to those summits of distinction, tov^ards which your wishes 
aspire ? Alas ! how frequently has experience shown, that 
where roses ^er^ supposed to bloom, nothing but briers 
and thorns grejat+HReputation, beauty, riches, grandeur, 
nay, royalty iuelf, would, many a time, have been gladly 
exchanged hyAhe possessors, for that more quiet and hum- 
ble station, with which you are now dissatisfied. With all 
that is splendid and shining in the world, it is decreed 
that there should mix many deep shades of wo. On the 
elevated situations of fortune, the great calamities of life, 
chiefly fall. There, the storm spends Its violence, and 
there the thunder breaks; while, safe and unhurt, the 
inhabitants of the vale remain' below. Retreat, then, 
from those vain and pernicious excursions of extravagant 
desirc^^Satifify yourselves with what is rational and at- 
tainable. Train your minds to moclerate views of human 
life, and human happiness. >^emember, and admire, the 
wisdom of Agur's petition : " Remove far from me vanity 
and lies. Give me neither poverty nor riches. Feed me 
with food convenient for me ; lest I be full, and deny thee ; 
and say, who is the Lord ? or lest I'bc poor, and steal ; 
and take the name of my God in vain."" blaIu. 

SECTION XV: 

Omniicienee and Omni/iretence qf the Dtity^ the Source of 
Consolation to Go^d Men, 

I WAS yesterday^ about sunset,walking in the open fields, 
till the night insensibly fell upon me. I at first amused 
myself with aH the richness and variety of colours, which 
appeared in the western parts of heaven. In proportion as 
they faded away and went out, several stars and planets 
appeared one afler another, till the whole firmament was 
in a glow. The blueness of the ether was exceedingly 
heightened and enlivened, by the season of the year, and 
the rays of all those luminaries that passed through it. 
The galaxy appeared in its most beautiful white. To 
complete the scene, the full moon rose, at length, in tliat. 
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clouded majesty, ^vhich Miltojc takes notice of j atul open- 
ed to the eye a new picture of nature, which was mpre 
finely shaded, and disposed among softer lights, than that 
- Mhich the sua had before discovered to us. 

As I was surveying the moon walking in her brightness, 
aod.takiag her progress among the constellations,a thought 
arose in me> which I believe very often perplexes and dis- 
turbs men of serious and contemplative natures. David 
himself fell into it in that reflection ; " When Lconsideu 
tlie heavens, the work of thy fingers j the moon send the 
btars which thou hast ordained ; what is man that thou 
art raindfiU of him, and the son of man that thou regard- 
est himJ.!^ Jn the same manner, when I considered that 
infinite |jost oF stars, or, to speak more philosophically, of 
suns, wiiich were then shii)ing upon me ; with those inhu- 
nicruble sets of planets or worlds which weic moving 
roiind their respective suns ;. when I sii* enlarged thcidea^ 
•and supposed another heaven of suns and worlds, rising 
still above this which we discovered ; and these still enr 
lightened by a superior firmament of luminaries, which 
are planted at so great a cliiitance, that they^may appear 
to the inJiabitants of the former, as Uie stars do to us ; in 
shorty while I pursued this thoughtjjl could not but re- 
flect on that little insignificant figuret wUich I myself bore 
amidst the immensity of God's work/. 

Were the sun, which enlightens tj^s part of the creation, 
witji all tlie host of planetary worWs that move about him, 
utterly extinguished and annihilated, they would not be 
missed, more than a grain of sand upon the sea shore. 
The space they possess, is so exceedingly little in compari- 
son of the whole, it would scarcely miike* a blank in the 
creation. The chasm would be inri perceptible to an oy#, 
that could take in the whole compass of nature, and pass 
from'^one end. of the creation to the pther ; as it is possible 
there may be such- a sense in ourselves hereafter, or in 
creatures which are at present more exalted than ourselves. 
By the help of glasses, we ijee inany stars, which we do 
not discover with our naked eyes; and the finer our tele- 
scopes arc, the more still are our discoveries. Huygcniu* 
carries this thought so far, tliat he does not think it im- 
possible there may be stars, whose light ha« not yet trav- 
elled down to us, since their first creation. TheFc is do 
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question thatthe iihiver^iB has certain bounds set to it ; but 
when we consider thatit is the work of Infinite Power, 
prompted by Infinite GoodnetSi with an infinite space to 
exert itself in^ bow;can:our imagination set any bounds to 
it? 

To retum> therefore^ to my fitst thought, I could not * 
hut look upon m/self with secret honrpr^ as a being that 
was not worth the smallest regard of one who had so great 
« work under hiseare and ^up^rintendency^ I was afraid 
of being overlooked amidst the immensity of nature^ 
and lost a^iong that infinite yariety of creatures, which, . 
in all probability, swarm through all these immeasurable 
regions of matter. 

In order to recover myself from this mortifying thought, 
I considered that it took its rise from those narrow concejH 
tions, which we are apt to entertain of the Divine Nature. 
We ourselves cannot attend to many difierent objects at 
the same time. If we are careful to inspect some things, 
we must of course neglect others. This imperfection which 
we observe in ourselves, is an imperfection that cleaves, in 
pome degree, to creatures of the highest capacities, as they 
are creatures, that is, beings of finite and limited natures. 
The presence of every peated being is confined t^ a cer- 
tain measure of space ;\9ka consequently. hi> observation 
is sdnted to a certain mSraber of objects. The sp^re in. 
which we move, and ttct/ and understand, iff of aVider 
circumference to one Creature, than another, according 
as we risb one above another in the scale of existence. But 
the widest of th^se our spheres has its circumference. 
When, therefore,' we reflect on the Divine Nature, we are 
so used and accustomed to this imperftction in ourselves, 
tkat we cannot forbear, in some measure, ascribing it to 
HiM,tn whom there is no shadow of imperfection. Our 
reason indeed -a^wres^iTs, thaTfeis attribute 9 are infinite ; 
but the pdorness of « our conception is strch,Hhat it cannot 
forbear setting boundMflf^ery thing it contemplates, till 
our reason comes agam to our succour, and throv^s down 
all those little prejudices, which rise in us unawares, and 
are natural to the mind of man. t 

WcT shall therefore utterly extinguish this melancholy 
thought ef our being overlooked by our Maker,in the mul- 
tiplicity of his workS) and the infinity of those objects 
G2 
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among lyhich he seems to be incessantly eroployedi if we 
consider, in the first place, that he is omnipresent ; and ia 
the second, that he is omniscient. 

If we consider him in his omnipresence, his beingpasses 
through, actuates, and supports, the whole frame of na- 
ture. His creation, and every part jof it, is full of him. 
There is nothing he has made, that is either sq dista^it, so 
little, or so inconsiderable, which he does not essentially 
inhabit. His substance is within the substance of every 
being, whether material or immaterial, and as Intimately 
present to it, as that being is to itself. It Would be an 
imperfection in him, were he able to move out of one 
place into another ; or to withdraw himself from any 
thing he has created, or from any part of that space 
which he diffused and spread abroad to infinity. In short, 
to speak of him in the language of the old philosophers, 
he is a being whose centre is every where, and his circunfi- 
fcKence no where. 

In the second place, he is omniscient as well as omni- 
present. His omniscience, indeed, necessarily and natur- 
ally flows from his omnipresence. He cannot but be con- 
scious of every motion that arises in the whole material 
world, which he thus essentially pervades ; and of evefy 
thought that is stirring in the intellectual world, to every 
pan of which he is thus intimately united. Were the 
soul separate from the body, and with one glance of 
thought should start beyond the bounds of the creation ; 
should it, foriniiUons of years,coHtinue its progress through 
infinite space, with the same activity, it would still find it- 
self within the embrace of its Creator^ and encompassed 
by the immensity ^f the Godhead. 

In this consideration of the Almighty's onmipresence 
and omniscience, every uncomfortable thought vanishes* 
He cannot but regard every thing that has being, especially 
such of his creatures who fear the^ are not regarded by 
him. H^ is privy to all their thoughts, and to that anxi- 
ety of iieart in narticular, whicli is apt to trouble them on 
this occasion $ tor, as it is . impossible he should overlook 
any of his creature^, sa we may be confident that he re- 
gards, with an eye of mercy, those who endeavour to 
recommend themselves to his notice ; and, in unfeigned 
humility of heart, think themselves unworthy that he 
should be mindful of them. addisok. 
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CHAP. IV. 

ARGUMENTATIVE PIECES. 

SECTION I. 

jSafi/iinesB is founded in Rectitude of Condtfct* 

A1*L men pursue good, and would be happy, if they 
knew how : not happy for minutes, and miserable for 
hours; bulhappy, if possible, through every part of their 
existence. Either, therefore, there is a good of this steady, 
durable kind,^or there is not* If not, then all good must 
be transient and uncertain ; and if so, dn object of the 
lowest value, which can little deserve our attention or in* 
quiry. But if there 1>e a better ^ood, such a good as we 
arc seeking ; like every tJther thmg, it must be derived 
from some cause ; and that cause must -either be •xtemal> 
internal^ or mixed ; in as much as, except these three, there 
is no other possible. Now a steady durable good, cannot 
be derived from an external cause ; since all derived from 
. exte?nals must fluctuate as they fluctuate. By the same 
^ule, it cannot be derived from a mixture of the two; be- 
cause the part which 4s external, will proportionably de- 
stroy its essence. What then remains but the cause inter- 
nal ; the veiy cause which we have supposed, when we 
place the sovereign good in mind,— in rectitude of coo- 
duct* - - BARKIS. 

SECTION IL 

Virtue^ Man'9 fdgheH Interest. 

ftiKD myself existing upon a little spot, surrounded 
every way by an immense unknown expansion. Where 
ami? What sort of place do I inhabit ? Is It exactly ac« 
commodated in every instance to ^y convenience? Is there 
no excess^of cold, noQ^ of heat to of^nd me ? Am I never 
annoyed by animals, cWh^r of my own j or a different kind ^ 
Is everything subservient to me, as though I had ordered 
all myself? No ; nothing like it ; the farthest from it 
possible. The world^ appears not, then, originally made 
for the private convenience of. me^ alone? 1(3^ do^s not. 
But is it not possible so to accommodate it, hy-vo^ own 
articular iodustry ? If to a§<;ommodate man and h^»0i 
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heaven and earth, if this be beyond me, it is not possible. 
What consequence then follows ; or can there be any other 
than this : If I seek an interest of my oWn, detached from 
that of others, I seek an interest which is chimerical^ and 
which can never have existence. 

Hoy then must I determine I Have I no interest at all ? 
If I have not, I am stationed here to no purpose. But 
why no interest ? Can I be contented with none but one 
separate and detached ? Is a social interest, joined with 
others, such an absurdity as not to be admitted I The bee, 
the beaver, and the tribes of herding animals, are sufficient 
Ito convince me, that the thing is somewhere at least pos- 
sible.' How, then, am I a&s^ured that it is not equally true 
of man? Admit it ; and what follows ? If so, then honour 
and justice are vof interest ; then the whole train of moral 
virtues are my interest ; without some portion of which, 
not even thieves can maintain society. 

Butj farther still ; I stop not here ; I pursue this social 
kiterest as far as I can trace my several relations. I pass 
frbmmy own stock, my own neighbourhood^ my ownna- 
tion, to the whole race of mankind, as dispersed throughout 
the earth. Am I not related to them all, by the mutual 
aids of commerce, by the general intercourse of arts and 
letters, by that common nature of which we all participate! 

Again ; I inust have food and clothing. Without a 
proper genial warmth, I instantly perish. Am I not re- 
lated, in this view, to the very earth itself ? to the distant 
sun from whose beams I derive vigour ? to that stupendous 
course and order of the infinite host of heaven, by which 
the times and seasons ever uniformly pass on ? Were this 
order once confounded^ I could nOt probably survive a mo- 
ment ; so absolutely do I depend on this common general 
welfare. What then have I to do, but to enlarge virtue^ 
into piety I Not only honour and justice, and what I owe 
to tnan, is my interest ; but gratitude al?o, acquiescence^ 
re?tt^ation, ad(Hiuion> and all 1 owe to t)iis great polity^ 
and it» great Governor our common Favent. h ajubis. 

SECTION IIL 
The. Injmtict of an Unchuritalde SfMt. 
A s«8Pieiocs,uncharitable spirit is^not only incdnsutefit 
yM^ all eociiki virtifee iuid4ukppiness> but it it also, Is^vmoXS^ 
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unreasonable and unjust. In order to form sound opinions 
concerning characters and actlons,two things are especially 
requisite j information and impariiaiity- But such as are 
moat forward to decide unfavourably, are commonly desti- 
tute of b©th. Instead of possessing, or even requiring, ful 1 
information, the grounds on which they proceed are fre- 
quently the most slignt and frivolous. A tale, perhaps, 
which the id^e have invented, the inquisitive have listmed 
to, and the credulous have propagated ; or a real incident 
which rumour, in carrying It along, has exaggerated arid 
disguised, supplies them with materials of confident ass«r- 
tion,and decisive-judgment. From an action they present- 
ly look into the heart, and infer the motive. This suppos- 
ed motive they conclude to be the ruling principle ; and 
pronounce ut once concerning the whole character. 

Nothmg can be more contrary both to equity and to 
sound reason, than such precipitate judgments. ' Any man 
who attends io what passes within himself, may easily dis^- 
cern what a complicated system the human character is ; 
and what a variety of circumstances must be taken into the 
account, in order. to estimate it truly. No single instance 
of conduct whatever, is^ sufficient to.'determine it. As from 
one worthy action, it w^re credulity^ not charity, to con- 
clude a person to be free from all vice ; so from one which 
is censurable^ it is perfectly unjust to infer that the author 
of it is without conscience, and without merit If we knew 
all the attending circumstances, it might appear in an ex- 
cusable light ; nay, perhaps, und^r a commendable form.. 
The motives of the actor may have been entirely dliferent 
from tliose which we ascribe to him ; antj where we sup- 
pose him impelled by bad design, he may have beeit 
prompted by conscience and mistaken principle. Admit- 
ting the action to have been in every view criminal, he may 
have been hurried into it, through inadvertency and sur- 
prise. He may have sincerely repented ; and the virtuous 
principle may have nowj^gamed its full vigour, Wrhaps 
this was the corner of frailty ; the quarter on whiQh he lay 
open to the incursions of temptation ; while the other ave- 
nues of his heart were firmly guarded by conscience. 

It is therefore evident, that no part of the governrncnt 
of temper deserves attention more, than to keep our mind^ 
pui»e from uacTiaritable prejudices, and open to ciuidour 
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and humanity in judging of others. Th^ worst conse- 
quences, both to ourselves and to society, follow from the 
opposite spirit. 

SECTION IV. 
Miafortunea^of Men mostly chargeable on TAemselveu^ 

We find man placed in a world, where he has by no 
means the disposal of the evei>ts that happen. Calamities 
sometimes befall the w^ortkiest and thctiest, which it is not 
in their power to prevent, and where nothing is left them, 
but to acknowledge, and to submit to the high hand of 
Heaven. For such visitations of (rial, many good and wise 
.reasons can be assigned, which the present subject-leads 
me not to discuss. But though those unavoidable calam- 
ities make a part, yet they make m)t the chief part of the 
vexations and soi rows that distress human life. A multi- 
tude of evils beset us, for the source of which we must look 
to another quarter* No sooner has any thing in, the health, 
or in the circumstances of men, gone cross to their wish, 
than they begin to talk of the unequal distribution of the 
]^od things of this life ; they envy the condition of others; 
they repine at their own lotj and fret ag^ainst the Ruler of 
the world. 

Full of these sentiments, one man pines under a broken 
constitution. But let us ask him, whether he can, fairly 
and honestly, assign no cause for this but the unknown de- 
cree of Heaven ? Has he duly valued the blessing of health, 
and always observed the rules of virtue and sobriety ? Has 
he been moderate in his life, and temperate In all his pleas- 
ures ? If now he is only paying the price of his former, 
perhaps his forgotten indulgeficies, has he any title to com- 
plain, as if he were suffering unjustly ? Were we to survey 
the chambers of sickpess and distress, we should often find 
them peopled with the victims of intemperance and sen- 
suality, and with the children of vicious indolence and sloth. 
Among the thousands who languish there* we should find 
the proportion of innocent sufferers to be small* We 
should see faded youth, premature old age, and the pros- 
pect of an untimely grave to be the portion of multitudes, 
who in one way or other, have brought those evils on 
themselves ; while yet these martyrs of vice and folly have 
the assurance to arraign the hard fate of man, aod to 
« fret against the Lord." 
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But you, perhaps, complain of hardships of another 
kind ; of the injustice of the world ; of the poverty which 
you, suffer, and the discouragements under which you la- 
bour ; of the crosses and disappointments of which your 
life^ has been doomed to be full. Before you give too 
much scope to your discontent, let me desire }ou to re- 
flect impartially upon your past train of life. Have not 
sloth, or pride, or ill-temper, or sinful passions, misled you 
often from the path of sound and wise conduct ? Have 
you not been wanting to. yourselves in improving those op- 
portunities which Providence offered you, for betterlft^ 
and advancin^p your state ? If you have chosen to indulge 
your htmiour, or your taste, in the gratifications of indo- 
lence or pleasure]^ can you complain because others, in 
preference to you, have obtained those advantages which 
naturally belong to useful labours, and honourable pur- 
suits ? Have not the consequences of some false steps, into 
whicJli your passion's, or your pleasures, have betrayed you, 
pursued you through much of your life ; tainted, perhap)5, 
your characters, involved you in embarrassments, or sunk 
you into neg^lect ? It is an old saying, that every man is 
the artificer of his own fortune in the world. It is 
certain, that the world seldom turns wholly against a 
man, unless through his own fault, " Religion is/* in 
general^ "profitable unto all things." Virtue, diligence, 
and industiy, joined with good temper and prudencCf 
have ever been found the surest road to prosperity; 
and where, men fail of attaining it, their want of suc- 
cess is far oftener owing C> their having deviated from 
that road, than to their having encountered insuperable 
bars in it. Some, by being too artful, forfeit the reputa- 
tion of probity. Some, by being too open, are accounted 
to fail hi prudence. Others, by being fickle and changea- 
ble, are distrusted by all. The case commonly is, that 
vnen seek to ascribe their disappointment to any cause, 
rather than to their own misconduct ; and when they cam 
devise no other cause, they Jay them to the charge of Prov- 
idence* Their folly leads them into vices ; their vices into 
m*sfortunes ; and in their misfortunes they " murmur 
against . Providence." They are doubly unjuut towards 
th<3«* Creator. In their prosperity, they arc apt to ascril>fe 
thefr success to their own diligence, rather than to his ' 
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ingf and ih their adversity^ they impute their distfesses to 
his providence, n«t to their own nd^bv ha viour* Whereas, 
Ihe truth i» the very rc^vcrs'^^ ot tiu^. " Every, good and 
-every perfect gift comcth L om above ;** and of evil and 
xnisery, man is the author to hiinseif. 

When, from the conditioii of individuals we look abroad 
10 the public state of the \\ ovM, we meet with more proofs 
of the truth of this ahsrrti' n. We see great societie9 of 
laen'torn in pieces by into..u:*e dissensions, tumults, and 
civil commotions. We see miirhty armies going forth in 
iormidable array, against eiich other, to cover the earth 
with blood, and to fill the iiir with the cries of widows and 
orphans. Sad tevils these are, to which this miserable 
world is exposed. But are these evils, I beseech you, to 
be imputed to God ? Was it he who sent forth skughter- 
ing armies into the field, or who liUed the peaceful city 
with massacres and blood ? Are these miseries any other 
than the bitter fruit of men's violent and disorderly j>as- 
sions ? Are they not clearly to be traced to the anibition 
^ml vices of princes, to the quarrels of the great, and to 
the turbulence of the people ? Let us lay them entirely 
out of the account, in thinking of Providence ; and let us 
think only of the " foolishness of man." Did man con- 
trol his passions, and form his conduct according tb the 
dictates of wisdom, humanity, and virtue, the e^rth would 
no longer be desolated by cruelty ; and human societies 
would live in order, harmony and peace. In those scenes 
of mischief and violence whichjill the world, let maa be- 
hold wit& shame, the picture of his vices, his ignorance, 
<and.£:^lly. Let him be humbled by the mortifying view 
of his own perverseness ; . but let not hi» " heart fret 
against the.Lord." Blair. 

SECTION V. 

On JDmntereated Friendahifi, 

* I AM informed that certain Greek . writers (philosophers, 
it seems, in the opiniofi of their countrymen) have advanc- 
ed/some very extraordinary positions. relating to friend- 
ship ; as, indeed, what subject is there, .which these subtle 
geniuses have not tortured with their sophistry ? 

The authors to whom I refer, dissu»le their disci{»les 
from entering into any strong attachments^ ajs unavoidably 
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creating supernumerary disquietudes to tho«e who engage 
in them ; and) as every man has rnor^ than sufficient to 
call forth his soUcit'udef in the cqurse of his own alfuirs, it 
is a weakness, they contend, anxiously to involve himself . 
in the concerns of others. They recommend it also, in alb 
connexions of this kind, to hold the bands of union ex- 
tremely loose ; so as alvrays to have it in one's power to 
straiten op relax them, as circumstances and situations 
shair render most expedient. They add, as a capital ar- 
ticle of their doctrine, that, <* to live exempt from cares> i's 
an essential ingredient to constitute hum^n happiness ; 
but an ingredient however, which he, who voluntarily dis- 
tresses hiiiyself with cares in which he has no necessary 
and personal interest, must never hope to possess.** 

I have been told hkewis<&, that there is another set rf 
pretended philosophers, «f the ^ame cftutitry, whose tenets, 
concerning this subject^ aret^ a still more illiberal and 
ungenerous cast. - 

The proposition they attempt to establish, is, that 
^< friendship is' an aiTair of self interest entirely; and that 
the proper motive for engaging in it* v% not in order to 
gratify the kind and benevolent affections, tnit for the ben- 
efit of that assistance and support which is to be derived 
from the connexion." Accordingly they assen,' that those 
persons are most disposed to have recourse to auxilias*y 
aUiaftees of this kind, who are least qualified by nature, or 
fortune, to dqpend upon theii* own sti'cngth and powers : 
the weaker sex, for instance, being generally more inclin- 
ed to engage in friendships, than the male part of our spe- 
cies ; and those who are depressed by indig.nCe, or labour- 
ing under imsfi>rtunes,than the Wealthy and the prosperous. 
' Excellent and obliging sages, the^e, Undoubtedly ! To 
strike out the fiiendly affections from the moral world* 
would be like extinguishing the sun in the natural : eaclvof 
them being the source of the best and most gtateful Satis- 
factions, that heaven has conferred on the sons of , meii. 
But I should be glad'to kgow, what the real value 6t this 
hfoasted exemption from car^, which they promise ' their 
disciples justly amounts to ? an exemption flattering to self 
love, I confess ; |hu which, upon many occurrences ill 
buman life, should be rejected with the tstmo'st disdkb.^ 
■ FortJOthincTv surely, can be more inconsistent with a wWl 
H 
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poised and manly spirit, than to decline engaging in any 
laudable action, or to be discouraged from persevering in 
it, by an apprehension of the trouble and solicitude, witii 
which it may probably be attended. Virtue herself, indeed, 
ought to be totally renounced, if it be right to avoid eyery 
possible means that may be productive of uneasiness : for 
whOf^ that is actuated by her principles, can observe the 
conduct of^an opposite character, without bting affected 
with some deigree of secret dissatisfaction ? Are not the 
just, the brave, and the good, necessarily exposed to the 
disagreeable emotions of dislike and aversion, when they 
respectively meet with instances of fraud, of cowardice, or 
of villany? It is an essential property of every well con- 
stituted mmd, to be affected with pain, of pleasure, ae- 
Gordii^ to the nature of those moral appearances that 
present themselves to observation. 

If sensibility, therefore, be not incompatible with true 
wisdom, (and it surely is not, unless we suppose that phi- 
losophy deadens every finer feeling of our nature,) what 
just reason can be assigned, why the sympathetic suffer- 
ings which may result from friendship,' should be a suffi- 
cient inducement for banishing that generous affection 
from the human breast ? Extinguish all emotions of the 
heart, and what difference will remain,! do not say between 
man and brute, but between man and a mere inanimate 
clod ? Away then with those austere philosophers who rep- 
resent virtue as hardening the soul against all the softer 
infpre^sions of humanity! The fact certainly is much oth- 
erwise. A truly good man is, upon many occasions, ex- 
tremely susceptible of tender sentiments ; and his heart 
expands with joy, or shrinks with sorrow, as good or ill 
fortune accompanies his friend. Upon the whole^ then, it 
may fairly be concluded, that as in the case of virtue, so in 
that of friendship, those painful sensations, which may 
sometimes be produced by the one, as well as by the oth- 
er, are equally insufficient grounds for excluding either of 
them from taking possession, of our bosoms. 

They who insist that « utility is the^ first and prevailing 
motive, which induces mankind to. enter into particular 
friendships," appear to me to diVest the association of its 
most amiable and engaging principle. For, to a mind 
rightly dlspos^ed, it is im so mUch the benefits reeeived» as 
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the ufiectionate zeal from whtch they fiow, that gives 
them their be6t and most valuable recommendation. It is 
so far^ indeed from being verified by fact) that a sense, of 
onr wants is the origbal cause iif forming these amicable 
alliances ; that on the contrary^ it is observable, that none 
have been more distinguished in their friendships than 
those, whose power and opulence, but, above alU whose 
superior virtue (^ much firmer support) have raised them 
above every necessity of having recourse to the asei&tance 
of others. 

The true distinction then, in this question is, that, "al- 
though friendship is certainly productive of utility, yet 
utility i9 not the primary motive of friendship." Those 
selfish sensualists, therefore, who, lulled in the lapi of 
luxury, presume to maintain the reverse, have surely no 
xlaim to attention ; as they are neither qualified by re» 
fiectiony nor experience, to be competent judges of the 
subject* 

Is there a man upon the face of the earth, who would 
deliberately accept of all the wealth, jind all the affluence 
this world can bestow, if offered _to him upon the severe 
terms of his being unconnected with a single mortal whom 
he could love, or by whom he should be beloved? This 
would be to lead the wretched life of a detested tyrant, 
who, amidst perpetual suspicions and alarms, passes his 
miserable days a stranger to every tender sentiment ; and 
utterly precluded £i*om the heartfelt satisfactions of friend- 
ship. Melmoth*9 trannlatUm of Cicero^a Laiiu^^ 

SECTION VI. 
On the Immortality of the SouL 

I WAS yesterday walking alone, in one of my friend's 
woods ; and lost myself in it very agreeably, as I was run» 
ning over, in my mind, the several arguments that establish 
this great point ; which is the basis of morality, arid the 
source of all the pleasing hopes and secret joys, that can 
arise in the heart of a reasoimble creature. I considered 
those several proofs drawn. 

First, from the nature of the soul itsei^ and particularly 
its immateriality ; which, though not absolutely necessary 
to the eternity of its duration, has, I think, been evinced to^ 
almost % dempi)$tratioo«. 
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Secondly) from its passions and sentiments ; asy panic- 
^arly, from its iove of existence ; its horror of annihila- 
tion ; and its hopes of immortality ; with that secret satis- 
faction which it finds in the practice of viriiiej and that 
lineasintfss which follo>ys upon the commission of vice. 
/ Thirdly, from the nature of the Supreme Being, whose 
justice, goodnesS; wisdom, and veracity^ are all concerned 
i& this point* 

But among these, and, other excellent arguments for 
the immortality of the soul, there is one drawn from the 
perpetual progress of the soul to its perfection without a 
possibility of ever arriving at it : which. is a hint that I do 
not remember to have see« opened and improved by othei*s,' 
who have written on this subject, tliough it seems to me 
to carry a very great weight with it. How can it enter 
into the thoughts of man, that the soul, which is capable 
of such immense pcrfcxt ions, and of receiving newimprovc- 
ments to ^11 eternity, shall fail away into nothing, almost 
as boon as it is created ? Are such abilities made for no 
purpose ? A brute arrives at a point of perfection, that he 
can never pass ; in a few years he has all the endowments 
he Is capable of; and vere he to live ten thousand more, 
would be the same thing be is at present. Were a human 
soul thus at a stand in her accomplishments ; were her 
faculties to be full blown, and incapable of farther enlarge- 
ments ; I could imagine she might fall away insensibly, 
and drop at once into a $tate of annihilation. But can we 
telieve a thinking being, that is in a perpetual progress of 
improvements, and tt*avelling on from perfection to per* 
fcction, after Slaving just looked abroad into the works of 
its Creator, and made a few discoveries of his infinite 
goodoess, wisdom, and power^ must peiish at her first set- 
ling out, and in the very beginning of her inquiries ? 

A man, considered only in his present state, seems sent 
into the world merely to propagate his kind. He provides 
himself with a successor ; and xnun^diately quits his post 
to nuike room for him. He does not seem born to enjoy 
life, but io ddliver it down to others. This is not sur- 
prising to consider in animals^ which are formed for our 
use, and can finish their business in a short life. The silk* 
worm, after having spun her task, lays her eegs and dies. 
But a man cannot take in his full measure of knowledge^ 
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has not time to subdue his passions, establish his soul in 
virtue, and come up to the perfection of his nature, befbre 
he is hurried off the stage. Would an infinitely wise Being 
make such glorious creatures foKso mean a purpose ? Can 
he delight in the production of such abortive intelligencesi 
such short lived reasonable beings ? Would he give us 
talents that are not to be exerted I Capacities that are 
never to be gratified ? How ean we find that wisdom 
which shines through all his works, in the foimation of 
man, without looking on this world, as only a nursery for 
^^ nest i and without believing that the several- genera* 
tions of rational creatures, which rise up and disappear in 
such quick successions, are only to receive their first rudi» 
meats of existence here, and afterwards to be transplanted 
into a more friendly elimate, where they may spread and- 
flourish to all eternity ? 

There is not) in my opinion, a more pleasing^^and trlum* 

- pbant consideration in religion, than this of the perpetual 
progress, which the soul makes towards the periectloD of 
its nature, without ever arriving at a period in ft. To look 
upon the soul as going on from strength to strength ; to 
consider that she is to shine for ever with new accessioncr 
of glory, and brighten to all eternity ; that sh^ will be still 
adding virtue to virtue, and knowledge to knowledge^ 
carries in it something wonderfully agreeable to that am- 
bition, which is natural ta the mind of man. Nay, it must 
be a prospect pleasing to God himself to see his crea* 
tion for ever beautifying in his eyes; and drawing nearer 
to him, by greater degrees of resemblance. 

Methinks this single consideration^ of the progress of 
a finite spirit to perfection, will be sufficient to extin- 
guish all envy in inferior natures, and all contempt ](i 
superior* That cherub, which now appears as a god to 
a human soul, knows very well that the period will, 
come about in eternity, when the human soul shall be 
as perfect as he himself now is : nay, when she shall 
look down upon that degree of perfection as much a» 
she now falls short ef it. It is true, the higher nature 
still advances, and by that means preserves his^ distance 
and superiority in the scale of being ; but he knows tbatf 
how high soever the station is of which he stands pos-^ 

-iieased at present; the inferior nature will at length mount- 
H2 
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up to it : and shine forth in the same degree of glorf . 
With what astonishment and veneration may we look 
into our own souls, where there are such hidden stores 
of virtue and knowledge, such inexhausted sources of 
perfection ! We know not yet what we ^hall be ; nor 
will it ever enter into the heart of man, to conceive the 
glory that will be always in reserve for him. The soul, 
considered with its Creator, is like one of those mathe- 
matical lines, that may draw nearer to another for all 
eternity^ without a possibility of touching it: and can 
there be a thought so transporting, as to consider our- 
selves in these perpetual approaches to him, who is the 
standard not o^ly of perfection, but of happiness ! 

ADDISO|l. 



CHAPTER V. 

J)ESCMIPTIVE PIECJ^S. 

SECTION t 

The Sea99n9. 

AMONG the great blessings and wonders of the4r«a. 
tion, may b^ clashed the regularities of times and sea- 
sons. Immediately after the ftood, the sacred promise 
was made no m^, that seed time and harvest, cold and 
heat, summer and winter, day and night, should continue 
to the very end of aO things. Accordingly, in obedience 
to that promise, the rotation is constantly presen-ihg us 
-with some useful and agreeable alteration ; and all the 
*^|lleasing novelty of life arises from these natural changes : 
Aor are we >Iess indebted to them for many of its solid 
cdmferts. It has been frequently the task of the moralist 
and ^)oet, to mark, in polished periods, the particular 
charms and conveniences of every change ; and, indeed, 
such discriminate observations upon natural variety,caRnot 
be undelightful ; since the blessing, which every month 
brings alohg with it, is a fresh instance of Ihe wisdom and 
bounty of that Providence, which regulates t^e glories of 
the year. W« glow as we contemplate ; w4 feel a pro- 
pensity to adore wliilst we enjoy. In the time of Betd 
sowing, it is the seafton «f €^JUfnee : the f rain wldcb tte 
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husbandman trusts to the bosom oT the earth i^all^hapljr, 
yield its sevenfold rewards. Spring- presents us wiUi a 
scene of Ihrelj ex/iectafton. That which was before sown^ 
4>egins now to discover signs of succes'^ful vegetation. 
The labourer observes the change an4 anticipates the 
harvest : he watched the progress of nature} and smiles at 
her influence ; while the man o^ contemplation walks 
forth with the evefiing, amidst the fragrsmpe of flowers, 
and promises of plenty ; nor returns to his cottage till 
darkness closes the scene upon his eye. Then cometh 
the harvest, when the large nifish is satisfied, and the gra« 
naries of nature are loa(ied with the means of life, even 
to a luxury of abundance. The powers of language are 
fmequal to thje description of this happy season. It is the 
camavalof nature: sun and shade, coolness and quie* 
tude, cheerfulness and melody, love and gradtude, unite 
to render every scene of summer delightful. The divis* 
ion of light and darkness is one of the kindest efforts of 
Omnipotent Wisdom. Da^ and nip^ht yield us contrary 
blessings; and at the same time, assist each other, by giv* 
lllg fresh lustre to the delights of both. Amidst the glare 
of day rand bustle of life, how could we sleep ? Amidst 
the gloom of darkness, how could we labour ? 

How wise, how benignant, then, IS the proper division! 
The hours of tight are adapted to actively ; and those of 
darkness to rest Ere the day is passed, exercise and 
nature prepare us for the pillow ; and by the time that the 
morning returns^ we ar^ again able to meetit with a smile. 
Thus, every season has a charm peculiar to itself; and 
every moment affords ^ome interesting innovation. 

XEUilOTJK. 

SECTION IT. 

The Cataract of JViagara^ in Canada^ J^orth America. 

This amazing fall of water is made by the fiver St 
Lawrence, in Its passage from lake Erie into the lake On- 
tario. The St Lawrence is one of the largest rivers in 
the world ; and yet the whole of its waters is discharged 
in this place, by a f^l of a hundred and fifty feet perpeh- 
dtcular. It is not easy to bring the imaginaUon to cor- 
respond to the i^reatness of the scene. A laver extreme- 
IjT d^p AUd rapid) and that ^es^res to diain the wateta oS 
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almost all North Ameriea into tbe Atlantic Oeean^is here 
poured precipitately down a ledge of rocks, that rises, 
li^e a wall, across the whole bed of its stream. The river 
a little above^ is near three, quarters of a mile broad ; and 
the rocks, where it grows narrower, are four hundred 
yards over. Their direction is not straight across, but 
hollowing* inwards like a horse-shoe : so that the cataract, 
which bends to the shape of the obstacle, rounding inwards, 
presents a kind of theatre th^ most tremendous in nature* 
Just in the middle of this circular wall of waters, a little 
island, that has braved the fury of the current, presents 
one of its points, and divides the stream at top inte two 
parts; but they unite again long before they r^ach the 
bottom. The noise of the fall fs heard at the dist^oe of 
several leagues ; and the fury of the waters at the termin- 
adon of their fall, is inconceivable. The dashing pro»' 
duces a mist that rises 4o the very clouds ; and whichr 
Sorms a most beautiful rainbow when the sun shines^ It 
will readily be supposed, that sueh a cataract eatirel^ de« 
stroys the navigation of the stream; and )ret some Indians 
in their canoes, as it is said, have ventured down it ^ith^ 
safety* ooLnsuiru. 

SECTION IIL 

Tke Grotto <if Jntifiaroa. 

Of all the subterraneous caverns now known,the grotto 
of Antiparos is the most remarkable, as well for its extent, 
as for the beauty of its sparry incrustations. This cele- 
brated cavera was first explored by one Magni, an Italian 
traveller, about a hundred years ago, at Antiparos, an in- 
considerable island of the Archipelago. « Having been 
informed," says he, " by the natives of Paros, that, in the 
Mttle island of Antiparos, which lies about two milps from 
the former, a gigantic statue was to be seen at the mouth 
of a cavern hi that place, it was resolved that we, (the 
French consul and himself) should pay it a visit. In pur* ^ 
suanceof tbisresplution, after we had^anded on the island, 
and walked about four miles through the midst of beau*\ 
tbfol plains, and slopii^g woodlands, we at length came to 
a fictle hilU on the side of which yawned a most horrid 
eavem, that by ita gloom at first struck us with terror, 
i «d ah iies t i»prsis#d cunesUf • Iteeovering thefimt siir- 
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prise, however, we entered boldly ; and had not procee^eA 
above twenty paces, when the ikupposed statue of the g^i- 
ant presented itself to our view. We quickly, perceived, 
that what the ignorant natives had been terrified at as a 
giant, WHS nothing more than a sparry concretion^ formed 
by the water dropping from the roof of the cave and by 
degrees hardening into a figure, which their fears had 
formed into a monster. Incited by this extraordinary ap- 
pearance, we were induced to proceed still further, in 
quest of new adventures in this subterranean abode. As 
we proceeded, new wonders offered themselves; the spars, 
formed intb trees and shrubs, presented a kind of petrified 
grove ; some white, some green ; arid all receding in due 
perspective. They struck us with the more amazement, 
as w^ knew them to b« mere productions of nature, who, 
hitherto in soluudc, had, in her playful moments, dressed 
the scene, as if for her own amusement." 

♦* We had as yet seen but a few of the wonders of the 
plaf:e ; and we were introduced only into the portico of 
this amazing temple. In one coiTierof this half illumin- 
ated recess, there appeared an opening of about three 
feet wide, wMch sce»ied to fead to a place totally dark, 
and which one of the natives assured us contained noth- 
ing more than a reservoir of water. Upon this informa- 
tion, we made an experiment, by throwing down some 
stones, which rumbling along the sides of the descent for 
som6 time, the sound seemed at iast quashed in a bed of 
water. In order, however, to be more certain, we sent in 
a Levantine mariner, who, by the promise of a good re- 
ward, ventured, with a flambeau in his hand into this nar- 
row aperture- After continuing within it for about a quar- 
ter of an hour, he returned, bearing in his hand, some 
beautiful piece* of white spar, which art could neither 
equal nor imitate* Upon being informed by him that the 
place was full of these beautiful incrustations, I ventured 
in once more with him about fifty paces, anxiously and 
cautiously descending, by a steep and dangerous way. 
Finding howeter, that we came to a precipice which led 
into a spacious amphitheatre,(if I may so call it,)still decp^ 
er than any other part, we returned, and being provided 
with a ladder, flambeau, and other things to expedite our 
descent, our whole c6mpany,-^Tnan by man, ventured into 
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the same opening ; and descending one after ano^er^ we 
at last saw ourselves altogether iti the most magniicent 
part of the cavern." ) 

SECTION IV. 

The Grotto of Antifiaros continued^ 

^ Our candles being now all lighted up, and the whole 
place completely illuminated, never could the eye be pre- 
sented with a more gIittering,or a more magnificent scene. 
The whole roof hung with :iolid icicles, transparent as 
glass, yet solid as marble. The eye could scarcely reach 
the lofty and noble ceiling; the sides were regularly form- 
ed with spars ; and the whole presented the idea of a tnag- 
niiicent theatre, illuminated with an immense profusion of 
lights. The floor consisted o^ solid marble : and, in sev- 
eral places, magnificent -columns, thrones, altars, and 
ether objects appeared, as if nature had designed (o mock 
the curiosities of art. Our voices, upon speaking etv 
tinging, were redoubled to an astonishing loudness ; and 
upon the firing of a gun, the noise and reverberations 
were almost deafening. In the midst of this grand amphi- 
theatre rose a concretion of about fifteen feet high, that, 
in some measure resembled an altar ; from which, taking 
the hint, we caused mass to be celebrated there. The 
beauiiful columns that shot up round the altar, appeared 
like candlesticks ; and many other natural objects repre- 
sented the customary ornaments of this rite." 

" Below even this spacious grotto there seemed another 
cavern ; down which I ventured with my former mariner, 
sind descended about fifty paces by means of a rope« I 
at last arrived at a small spot of level ground, where the 
bottom appeared different from that of the amphitheatre, 
being composed of soft clay, yielding to the pressure, and 
in which I thrust a slick to the depth of six feet. In this, 
however, as above, numbers of the most beautifiil crystals 
tirere formed; one of which, particularly,resembled a table. 
Upon our egress from this amazing cavern^ we perceived 
a Greek inscnption upon a rock at the mouth, but so ob- 
literated by time, that we could not read it distinctly. It 
seemed to. import that one Antipater, in the time of Al- 
exander,, bad come hither; but whether he penetrated in- 
to the depths of the cavern, be does not think fit to in«« 
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form us." This account of so beautiful and striking a 
scene, ipay serve to give us some idea of the subterrane* 
ous wooders of nature. goldsmitb* 

SECTION V. 

Earthquake at Catanea* 

One of the earthquakes most particularly described in 
history, is that which happened in the year 1693; the 
damages of which were chiefly felt in Sicily, but its mo« 
tion was perceived in Gemaany, France, and England* It 
extended to a circumference of two thousand six hundred 
leagues ; chiefly affecting the sea coasts, and great riy* 
ers; more perceivable also upon the mountsuns than in 
the y allies* Its motions were so rapid, that persons who 
lay i at their length, were tossed from side to side, as upon 
a rolling billow. The walls were dashed from their foun- 
dations ; and no fewer than fifty-four cities, with an in* 
credible number of villages, were either destroyed or 
greatly damaged. The <city of Catanea, in particular, 
was utterly overthrown. A traveller who was on his way 
thither,^ perceived at the distance of some miles, a black 
cloud, like night, hanging over the place. Tiie sea, all of 
a sudden began to roar ; Mount £tna to send lorth great 
sprres of flames ; and soon after a shock ensued, with a 
noise as if all the afullcry in^ the world had been at once ^ 
discharged. Our traveller, being obliged to alight in* 
stantly, felt himself raised a foot from the ground ; and 
turning his eyes to the city, he with amazement saw nolh* 
ing buC a tbick cloud of dust in tne air. l*he birds flew 
oboxii astonished; the sun was darkened ; the beasts ran 
howling from the liills ; and although the shock did not 
continue above three minutes, yet near nineteen thousand 
of the inhab|.tants of Sicily perished in the ruins. C^ata-. 
nea, to which city the describer was travelling, seemed 
the pfincipal scene of ruin ; its place only was to be found; 
and not a footstep of its former magnificence was to be 
seen remaining. goldsmith. 

SECTION VI. 

Creation, 

Ik the progrets of the Divine works and government, 
tkere arrifed a period, in which the earth was tobecalled 
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rAto txistence. When the signal inoment)pre(lestinedfroni 
dll et^nity was come, the Deity arose in his miglit ; and 
with a word created the world. What an illustrious mo- 
ment was that, when from non-existencc/there sprang 
at once into being this tnighty globe, «n which so many 
millions of creatures now dwell ! No preparatory meas- 
ures were required. No long circuit of means was em- 
ployed. " He spake ; and it was done : he commanded ; 
and it stood fast. The earth was at first without form, 
and void ; and darkness was on the face of the deep.^' 
The Alipighty surveyed the dark abyss ; and fixed bounds 
to the several divisions of nature. He said <' let there be 
light; and there was light." Then appeared the sea, 
and the ^y land. The mountains rose ; and the rivers 
flowed, ^he aun and moon began ^ their course in the 
skies. Herbs and plants clothed the ground. The air, 
the earth, and the waters, were stored with their respective 
inhabitants. At last, man was made after the image of 
God* He appeared walking with countenance erect ; 
and received his Creator's benediction, as the lord of this 
new world. The Almighty beheld his. work when it was 
finished ; and pronounced it good, Superior beings saw 
with wonder this new accession to existence. " The morn- 
ing stars sang together ; and all the sons of God shouted 
for joy.'* ' ' BLAia. 

SECTION VII. 

On Charity% 

Charity is l*ie same with benevolence or love ; and is 
the term uniformly employed in the New-Testament, to 
denote all the good affections which we ought to bear to- 
wards one another. It consists not in specul^dve ideas of 
genorcd benevolence, floating in the-head, and leaving the 
heatt, as speculations too often do, untouched and t:oId, 
Neither is it confined to thatHndoient gbod nature, which 
makes us rest satisfied with being £ree from inveterate 
malice or ill will to our fellow creatures, without prompt- 
ing us to be of service to any. True charity is an active 
principle.' It is not properly a single virtue ; btit a dispo- 
sition residing in the heurt, as a fountain whence all the 
virtues of benignity, candour, forbearance, generosity« 
comtj^ssion, and liberalit]^, flow, as so many native streams, 
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From general good will to all, it extends lis influence par* 
ttculmiy to those with whom we stand in nearest connec* 
tioh, and who are directly ^vIth^n the sphei^e of our good 
offices. From the country or communily to which we 
belong, it descends to the smaller assorialions of neigh- 
bourhood, i»elat!on», and friends ; and spreads itself over 
the whole circle of social and domestic i;fe. I mean not 
that it imports a promiscuous undistinguishing uficctiony 
which gives every man an equal tiiJe to our lov^. Char* 
ity, if we should endeavour to carry it so far, would be 
rendered an impracticable virtue ; and would resolve itself 
into mere words, without affecting the heart. True char- 
ity attempts not to shut oar eyes to the distinction between 
good and bad men; nor to warm our hearts equally to 
those who befriend, and those who injure us. It reserves 
our e&teem for good men, and our complacency for our 
friends. Towards our enemies it inspires forgiveness, hu- 
manity, and a solicitude for their welfare. It breathes uni- 
versal candour, and liberality of sentiment. It forms gen- 
tleness of temper, and dictates affability of manners. It 
prompts corresponding fiympathies with them who rejoice, 
and them who weep. It teaches us to slight and despise 
no man. Charity is the comforter of the af&icted, the pro- 
tector of the oppressed, the reconciler of differences, the 
intercessor for offenders. It is faithfulness in the friend) 
publick spirit in the magistrate, equity and patience in the 
Judge, moderation in the sovereign, and loyality in the sub- 
ject. In parents, it is care and attention ; in children, it 
18 reverence and submission. In a word, it is the soul of 
social life. It is the sun that enlivens and cheers the 
abodes of men. It is ^ like the dew of Hermon," says tlie 
Psalmlsti << and the dew that descendetli on (he mountains 
of -Zion^ where the Lord-commandetb the blessing, even 
life for evermore." BLAtn. 

SECTION VIII. 
Proafierity f> Redoubled to m good Mun. 

N'olrfi but the temperate, the regular, and the virtuousi 
know how to enjoy prtjsperity. They bring to its comforts 
the manly relish of a sound uncorruptcd mind. They 
stop at the proper point, before enjoyment degenerates into 
disgust) and pleasure is converted into pain. They are 
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strangers to those complaintrviiich flow from spleeiii ca^^ 
price) and all the fantastical distress of a vitiated mind. 
While riotous indulgence enervates hoth the body and the 
lBiind)Kpuritjr and virtue heighten all the powers of human 
fruition. 

Feeble are all pleasures in which the l^art has no share. 
I'he selfish gratifieatimis of the bad^ are both narrow ia 
their circlet and short in their duration. But prosperity is 
redoubled to a good man, by his generous use of it. It is 
refiected back upon him for tytry one whom he makes 
happy. In the intercourse of domestick affection, in the at- 
tachment of friends^ the gratitude of dependents, the ea* 
teem and good will of all Who, know him, he sees blessings 
multiplied round him, on every side. **When the ear 
heard me, then it blei|sed me ; and when the eye saw me^ 
it gave witness to me : because I delivered the poor that 
cried, the fatherless, and him that had none to help him. 
^he blessing of him that was ready to perish came upon 
me, and I caused the widow's heart to sing with joy, I 
was eyes to the blind, and feet was I to the lame : I was li 
father to the p9or ; and the cause which I knew not, I 
searched out." Thus, while the righteous man dourishes 
like a tree planted by the rivers of water, he brings forth 
also his fruit in its season ; and that fruit he brings forth, 
not for himself alone. He flosrishes, not like a tree in 
some solitary desert, which scatters its blossoms to the 
wind, and communicateii neither fruit nor shade to any liv- 
ing thing : but like a tree in the midst of an inhabited 
country, which to some affords friendly shelter, to otbersi 
fruit ; which is not only admired by all for its beauty ; but 
blessed by the traveller for the shadoy and by the hungry^ 
for the sustenance it hath given. blaibt. 

SECTION IX. 

On tht BeauticB qftht Psclms* 

Gbxatvess confers no exemption from the cares ahd 
sorrows of life, its share of them frequently bears a mel* 
ancholy proponion to its exaltation. This the moparch 
ctf* Israel experienced. He sought in piety, that peace 
#hich he could not find m empire ; and alleviated the dis^ 
'suietudes of state, with the exercises of devotion. His 
ikirsluUe Psalois convey those coinfoits ta others, wbicli 
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the^ afforded to himself. Composed upo|i particular oc* 
casions, jet designee! for generaK u^e ; delivered out as 
services for Israelites under the I^w, 3i:et no less adapted 
to the circumstances of Christiiina under the Gospel ;. the^ 
present religion to us in- the most engaging dress; com* 
municatini; trutln which philosophy, could never investr* 
gate, in a style which poetry can never equal;. while his- 
tory is made the vehicle of prophesy, and creation lends 
all Its charms to paint the glories of redemption. Calcu* 
lated alike to profit and to please, they inform the understan- 
ding, elevate the affections, and entertain the imagination. 
Indited under the in&uence of him, to whom all hearts are 
known, and all events foreknown, they suit mankind in 
all situations; grateful as the manna whioh descended 
from a\:u>ve,. and. conformed itself to >every palate* 

The &irest productions oi. human wit, after a few pe- 
rusalS) like gathered flowers, wither in our hands, and 
lose their fragrancy : but these unfading plantsi of para- 
dise become, as we are accustomed to them, still more and 
more beautiful ; their bloom appears to be dally heigh- 
tened ; fre^h odours are emilted, and new sweets extracted 
from them* He who has once tasted their excellences) 
will desire to taste them again ; and. he who tastes them 
oftenest, will r^ish-tliem best. 

And now, could the author &itter himself that Any one 
would uke half the pleasure in jeading his work, which 
he has laken in writing it, he would not fjcar the loss of his 
labour. The employment detached him from the bustle 
and hurry of life, the din of politics, and the noise of 
iblly. Vanity and vexation fie W away for a season; care 
and disquietude came not near his dwelling* He arose, 
fresh, as the morniiig, to his task ; the silence of the night 
invited him to pursue it ; and he can truly say, that food 
and rest were not preferred before it. Every psalm im- 
proved, infinitdy upon his acquaintance with it, and no 
one gave him uneasiness but the last : for then he grieved 
that his work was done. Happier hours than those which 
have been spent tn these medications on the songs of Sion, 
he nevef expects to see in this world. Very pleasantly did 
they pass ; they moved smoothly and swiftly along ; for 
when thus engaged, he -counted no time. They are gone, 
^ut they hate left a relish ^nd a fragrance upon the miiid ; 
and the remembrance of them is sweet hor*ix^ 
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SECTIOIf X. 

Character of Alfred^ JTing of England.' 
Tbe merit of this prinoe, both in private and public 
life,inayi with advantage, be set in opposition to that of 
any monarch or citizen, which the annals of any age or 
any nation, can present to us. He scenes,- indeed, to be 
the complete model of that perfect character, which un- 
der the domlnien of a &ag9 or wise man, the phi]oso«~ 
phers have been fond of delineating, rather as a fiction of 
their imagination, than in hopes of ever seeing it reduced 
to practice : «o happi]y were all his virtues tempered to- 
gcther; so justly were they blended; and so powerfully 
did each prevent the other from exceeding itt proper 
bounds. 

He knew how to conciliate the most enterprising spirit 
with the coolest moderation ; the most obstinate persever- 
ancC} with tb€ easiest flexibility ; the most severe jusiicei 
with the greatest lenity ; the greatest rigour in commandf 
with the greatest affability of deportment ; tl^e highest 
eapacity and inclination for science^ with the most shining 
talents for action. 

Nature also^ us if desirous that so bright a production 
of her skill should be set in the fairest lights had bestowed 
on him all bodily accomplishments ; vigour of limbs» 
dignity of shape and air, and a pleasant, engaging, and 
open countenance. By living in that barbarous age, he 
was deprived of historians worthy to transmit his fame to 
posterity ; and we wish to see him deliniated in more 
lively colours, and with mpre particular strokes^ that we 
might at least perceive some of those smair specks and 
blemishes, from which, as a man^ i; is impessible he could 
be entirely exempted. hume^ 

SECTION XL 
Character of Queen Elizabeth* 

There are few personages in hbtory, vbb have li^n 
more exposed to the calumny of enemies, and the adula- 
tion of friends, than Queen Elizabeth ; and yet there 
scarcely is any, whose reputation has been more certainly 
determined by the unanimciis consent of posterity. The 
unusual length of her admiiiiatratian, and the strong &aw 
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tures of her charaeter, were able to oTercome all prejudi-' 
ces ; and, obliging faer detractors to abate much of their 
invectives, and her admirers somewhat of their panegy* 
rlcs, havea^ last, In spite of poUiical factions, and what 
is more, of religious animosities, prodtjced a uniform judg- 
ment with regard to her conduct. Her vigour, her con- 
stancy, her magnanimity, her penetration, vigilance, and 
address, are allowed to merit the highest praises ; and ap'- 
jpearnot to have been surpassed by any person who ever 
filled a throne : a conduct less rigorous, less imperious, 
more slncere,«more indulgent to her people, would have 
been requisite to form a perfect character. By the forc& 
of her mind, . she controlled all her nrtore active, and 
stironger qualities ; and prevented them from running into 
excess. Her heroism was exempted from all temerity; 
her frugality from avarice ; her friendship from- partiality ; 
her enterprise from turbulency and a vain ambition. She 
guarded not herself, with equal care, or equal success, 
from less infirmities ; the rivalship of beauty, the desire 
of admiration, the jealousy of love, and the sallies of 
anger. 

Her singular taleats for government were founded . 
equally on her temper and on her capacity. Endowed 
with a great command over herself, she soon obtained an 
uncoBtrolled -ascendant over the people. Few sovereigns 
of England succeeded to the throne in more difficult cir- 
cumstances ; and none ever conducted the government 
with such uniformr success and felicity, Tjiough unac- 
quainted with 4he practice of toleration, the true secret fer 
managing religious factions, she preserved her people, by 
her superior prudence, from those confusions in which the- 
ological controversy had involved all the neighbouring na- 
tions ; and thou gb her enemies were the most powerful 
princes of Europe, the most active, the most enterprising, 
the least scrupulous, she was able, by her vigour, to make 
deep impressions on their state ; iier own greatness mean- 
while remaining untouched and unimpaired. 

The wise ministers and brave men who flourished during 
her reign, share the praise of her success ; but instead of 
lessening the applause due to her, they make great addi- 
tion to it.- They owed, all of them, their ad^anoemcnt 
to.her choice } Ibcy were supported by her conataney ; and 
I a 
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ii^ilh all their ability, tfaey were nerer able to acquire an 
undue ascendant over her. In her family^ in her couit« 
in her klDgdom, she remained equally mistress. The 
force of the tender passions was great over her, but the 
force of her mind was still Superior: atvd the combat 
which her victory visibly cost her serves only to display 
the firmness of her resolution; amd the Ic^tiness of her aii^ 
bitious sentiments. 

The fame of this princess, though it has surmounted the 
prejudices both of faction and of bigotry,, yet lies still e»i 
posed to another prejudice, which is more durable, be- 
cause more natural; and which, according to the differ- 
em views in which we survey her, is capable either of ex- 
alting beyond measure, or diminishing the lustre of her 
character. This prejudice is founded on the consideraiioe 
of her sex. When we contemplate her as a woman, we 
are apt to be struck with the highest admiration of her 
qualities and extensive capacity ; but we are also apt to 
require some more softness of disposition, some greater 
lenity of temper, some of those amiable weaknesses by 
which her sex is distinguished. But the true method ttt 
estima|ing her merit, is to lay aside all these considerationst 
and to consider her m^ely as a rational being placed in 
aHthority,, and intrusted with the government of mankind. 

HUMB. 

SECTION xn. 

On fhe Slavery of Vice* 

The slavery produced by vice' appears in the depend* 
enee under which it brings the sinner, to circuihstances of 
external fortune. One of the favorite characters of 
liberty, is the independence it bestows. He who is truly 
a freeman is above all servile compliances, and abject sub- ^ 
jection. He is able to rest upon himseif ; and while he 
regards his superiors with proper deference neither debases 
himself by cringing to them, nor is tempted to ^purchase 
their favour by dishonourable means* But the skiner hafs 
Ibrfeited every privelege of this nature. JEIis passions and 
habits render htm an absolute dependent on the worldf 
and tke world's favour; on the uncertain |^ods of for- 
iunoj and the fickle humoors of men. For it bby theae^ 
he si^mt8> and among these Us bappineaa is sought f 8«* 



cording as bis imssiom detennhie bim to paraoe pleasure, 
riches or pre&srmenta. Having no fuod within himt^ 
whence to draw enjoymenty his onlf resource is in things 
without. His hop'es and fears ali hang upon the world* 
He partalnes In all its vicisitudes ; and is moved and shaken 
b7 every -wind of fortune. This is to be, in the strictest 
ftenne, a slave to the wotid* 

Religion and virtue, on the other hand, confer on the 
mind jHinciples of noble independence. ^The upright 
fiian is satisfied from himself." He despises not the advan- 
tages ^f fortune, but he centres not his happiness in them. 
With a moderate share of them he can be contented ; and 
odotentment is felicity* Happy in his own integrity, con- 
scious of the esteem of good men, reposing firm trust in 
the providence, and thepronuses of God, he is exempted 
fromsecvUe dependence on other things. He can wrap 
Idmaelf up in a good conscience, and look forward, with- 
out terror, to the change of the world. Let all things 
shift around him as they please, he believes that, by the 
Divine ordination, they shaU be made to work together in 
the issue for his good ; and therefore, having much to hope 
jromGod, and little to fear from the world, he can be easy 
in every state. One who possesses within himself such 
an establishment of mind, is truly free. But shall I call 
that man free, who has nothing that is his own, no propeny 
assuted ; whose very heart is not his own, but rendered 
the appendage of external things, and the spoit of fortune i 
Is that man free, let his outward condition be ever so sp^n- 
did, whom hb imperious passions detain at their caH,* 
whom they send forth at their pleasure, to drudge and toil, . 
«nd to beg his only enjoyment from the casualties dP the 
world ? Is he free, who must ftatter and lie to compass hh 
ends ; who must bear with this man's caprice, and that" 
jman*s scorn ; must profess friendship where he hates, and 
pesfiect where he contemns ; who is not at liberty to appear 
in his own colours, nor to speak his own sentiments ; who 
dares not be honest, lest he should be poor ?-««^^Believe it, 
no chains bind ^ hard» no fetters are so heavy, as those 
which fasten the corrupted heart to this treacherous world-; 
BO dcipendence is mor^^ contemptible than that under which. 
the voluptuous, the covetous, or the ambitious man, lies 
to die means of pleasure, gain, or power; 1?et tins i» th» 
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t»oa9ted liberty, which vice promisesi as the recompense of 
setting us free frojn the salutary restraints of virtue. 

JILAIR* 

SECTION xra. 

The man cf integrity. 

It vrill not take much time to delineate the character of 
the man of integrity, as by its nature it is a plain one, and 
easily understood. He i^ one, who makes it his constant 
rule to follow the road of duty, according as the word of 
God and the voice of his conscience point it out to him. 
He is not guided merely by affections, which may some- 
.times give the colour of virtue to a loose and unstable 
character. The upright man is guided by a fixed princi* 
pie of mind, which determines him to esteera nothing but 
what is honourable ; and to abhor 'whatever is base and un- 
worthy, in moral conduct. Hence we find him ever the 
same ; at all^times, the trusty friend, the affectionate rela- 
tipn, the conscientious man of business, the pious worsl^ip- 
pert the public spirited citizen. He assumes no borrowed 
appearance. He seeks no mask to cover him ; for he acts 
no studied part ; but he is indeed what he appears to be^ 
full of truth, candour and humanity. In all his pursuits, 
he knows no path but the fair and direct one ; and would 
much rather fail of success, than attain it by reproachful 
means. He never shows us a smiHng countenance, "while 
he meditates evil against us in his heart. He neverprais- 
es us among our. friends ; and then joins in traducing us 
among our enemies. We shall never find one part of his 
character at variance with another. In his manners, he is 
simple and unaffected; in all his proceeding?.^ open and 
consistent. ^^ / , blair. 

SECTION^XIV. 

On gentleneasi 

I begin with distinguishing true gentleness from passive 
tameness of spirit, and from unlimited compliance with 
the manners of others. That passive tameness which sub- 
mits, without opposition, to every encroachHient of the vi- 
olent and assuming, forms no part of christian duty ; buty 
•n the contrary, is destructive of general happiness and or- 
(ier* . That unliputed complaisance^ which^. on every occa-. 
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sion, falls in with the opinions and manners of o'thertf it m 
far from being a virtuei that It is itself a vice, and Ibe pa* 
rent of many Vices. It t)yerthrows all steadiness of prinei* 
pie ; and produces that unful confornvity with the world, 
which taints the whole character. In the present cornipt* 
ed state of human manners, always to assent and comply, 
is the very worst maxim we can adopt. It is impossible 
to support the purity and dig^nity of Christian morals, 
without opposing the world on various occasions, even 
though we should stand alone. That gentleness therelbre 
which belongs to .virtuci is to be carefully distinguished 
from the mean spiiit of cowards, and the fawning assent of 
sycophants. It renounces no just right from fear. It 
gives up no important truth from flattery. ^ It is indeed 
not only consistent with a firm mind, but it necessarily 
requires a manly spirit^ and a fitted principle, in order 
to give it any real value. Upon this solid ground only, 
the polish of gentleness can with advantage be superin* 
duccd. 

*It stands opposed, not to the moftt detennined regard 
for virtue and truth, but to harshness and severity, to pride 
and arrogance, to violence and oppi*es«ion« It is properly 
that part of the great virtue of charity, which noakes us 
unwilling to give pain to any of our brethren. Compassion 
prompts us to relieve their watUs. Forbeanmce prevents 
us from retaliating their injuries. Meekness restrains cur 
angry passions ; candour, our severe judgments. Gemle- 
ness corrects whatever is offensive in our manners ; and| 
by a constant train of humane attentions, studies to allevi* 
ate the burden of common misery. Its office, therefore} 
is extensive. It is not like some other virtues, called forth 
only on peculiar emergencies ; but it is continually in ac- 
tion, when we are engaged in intercourse with men. It 
ought to form our address, to regulate our speech, and to 
diffuse itself over our whole behaviour. 

We must not, however, confound this gentle *< wisdom 
which is from above,** with thet artificial courtesy, that 
studied smoothness of manners, which is learned in the 
school of the world. Such accomplishments, the most 
frivolous and empty may possess. Too often they are em- 
ployed by the artful, as a snare; too often affected by the 
' hard and unfeeling, as a cover to the bascncsa ©f tfccit 
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mindi. We caimo^ at the tame dmey avoid obseririnf 
the bomai^t which) even in such instances^ the world ia 
eonatrain^ to pAj to virtue. In order to render socle tf 
agreeabley it is found necessary to assume somewhat) that 
may at least carry its appearance. Virtue is the universal 
eharm. Even its shadow is courted, when the substance 
is wanting* The imitation of its form has been reduced 
into an art; and, in the commerce of life, the first study of 
all who would either gain the esteem, or win the hearts of 
•thers^is t6 learn the speech, and to adopt the manners of 
candour, gentleness, and humanity. But that gentleness 
which is thp characteristic of a good man, has, like every 
•ther virtue, its scat iiS the heart ; and let me add, nothing 
except what flows from the heart, can render even external 

. manners truly pleasing* For no assumed behaviour can 
at all times hide the real character. In that unaffected 
eivility which springa from a gentle mind, there is a charm 
infinitely more po^prerful, than in all the studied manners 
ef the most finished coi^'tier. 

True gentleness is founded on a sense of what we ow« 
to Bin who made us, and to the common nature of which 
we all share. It arises trom reflection on our own fail- 
ings and wants ; and from just views of the condition, and 
the duty of man. it is native feeling, heightened and im- 
proved by principle. It is the heart which easily relents ; 
which feeh for every thing that is human ; and is baCk* 
ward and slow to inflict the least wound* It is affable in 

^ its address, and mild in its demeanour ^ ever ready to 
•bilge, and willing to be obliged by otheis; breathing 
habitual kindness towards friends, courtesy to strangers, 
long suffering to enemies. It exercises authority yfiih 
moderation ; administers reproof with tenderness ; confers 
&vours with ease and modesty. It is unassuming in 
•pinion, and temperate in zeal* It contends not eagerly 
about trifles ; slow to contradict, and still slower to blame ; 
but prompt to allay dissension, and to restore peace* It 
neither intermeddles unnecessarily with the affairs, nor 
pries inquisitively into th^ secrets of others. It delights 
above all things to alleviate distress ; and, if it cannot dry 
up the falling tear, to sooth at least the grieving heart. 
Where it has not* the power of being usefi^l, it is never 
bttrdensome. It seeks to please, rather than to shine and 
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dazzle ; and conceab with care that 8iiperioritf» either ef 
talents, or of rank, which is oppressive to those who are 
beneath it. In a word, it is that spirit and that tenor of 
mannersi which the gospel of Christ enjoins^^ when it com* 
mands us *< to bear one another's burdens ; to rejoice with 
Sfadse who Tejoice, and to weep with those who weep ; to 
please every one his ncighboiir for his good; to be kind 
and t^ider hearted ; to be pitiful and courteous i to support 
d)e weak, amd to be patient toward all men/' 



iCHAP.VI. 

PAtMBTIC PIECES. 

S^TION L 

Trial and Sstecution qf the Marl qf Straffbrd^ vfhofeH^ 

Sacnjice to the violence qfthe times j in the reign 

<j/V Chamlms the Jir^t. 

HE Earl of Strafford defended himself against the ac* 
•usations of the house c^ Commons» with all the presence 
•f mind, judgment and sagacity, that could be expected 
from innocence and ability. His children were placed be^ 
flSde himj as he was thus defending his life, and the cause 
of his royal master. After he had, inaloog and eloquent 
speech, delivered without premeditation, confuted all the ac^ 
cusations of his eneitdei*, he thus drew to a contlusioa. 
^< But, my lords, I have troubled you too long: longer 
than I should have done, but for the sake of these deaf 
pledges, whicti a Saint in Heaven has left me." iJpon this 
he paused; dropped a tear; looked upon his children; 
and proceeded.*— *^M What I forfeit lor myself is a trifle : 
that my indiscretions should reach my posterity, woun^. 
me to the heart. Pardon my infirmity* Something I 
should have added, but I am iiot able; and therefore I let 
it pass. And now, my lords, ^r myself. I have long beea 
taught, that the afflictions of this life are overpaid by that 
eternal weight of glory^ which awaits the inrfocent* And 
so my lords, even so, with the utmost tranquiliityi I sUbmh 
myself to your judgment, whether that judgtnent be life or 
4eatk : not iil|r wUi, but thiooi O God, be done 1"^ 
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HU eloquence and innocence induced those judges to 
pityt, who were the most zealous to coiidemn him. The 
king hiinself went to the house of lord5^t and spoke for sotne 
time in his defence ; but the spirit of Tengeance, which 
bad been chained for eleven years, \»a8 now roused ; and 
nothing but his blood could give the people satis&ction* 
He was condemned by both houses of parliament t and 
nothing renudned but for the king to give hia consent to 
the bill of attainder. But in the present commotions^ the 
consent of the king would very easily be dispensed with ( 
and imminent danger might attend his refusal. Charle8» 
however) who loved Strafford tenderly, hesitatefl, and seem- 
ed reluctant; trying every expedj^t to put off so dreadful 
an office, as that of sign'mg the warrant for his execution. 
While he continued in this agitation of mindi and state of 
suspense, his doubts were at last silenced by an act of great 
magnauimity in the condemned lord* He received a letter 
from that unfortunate nobleraan» desiring that his life might 
be made a sacrifice to obtain reconciliation between the 
iLing and his people : adding, that he was prepared to die ; 
and that to a willing mind there could be no injury* This 
instance of noble generosity was but ill repaid by his maa^ 
tar« who complied with his request. He consented tos^B 
the &tal bill by commission ; and Strafford was beheaded 
OB Tower-biJl ; behaving with all that composed dignity of 
resolution! -which was expected from his character. 

OOLDSMITH. 

SttCTION n. 

Jn eminent Instance i^ true J^ortUudt ofMtnd. 

All who have been distinguished at servants of Gob, or 
{venefactors of men ; all who, in perilous situations, have 
acted their part with. siich honour as to ren^t^r their names 
illMstrious through succeeding ages, have been eminent For 
fortitude of mind. Of thii we haVe t>ne conspicuous ex« 
ample in the apostle Paul, whom it will be instructive for 
«s to view in a remarkable bccarrenxre of his life. After 
having long acted as the apostle of the Crentiles» his mission 
callei him to go to Jerusalem) where he knew that he was 
to encoionter the utmost violence of his enemies. Just be- 
tbre he set sail, he called together the ehlers of Lis favour- 
ite t^hnrch «t Epheatisi andy tn a pathetk speeehi Whicb 
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does great honour to his character, gave them his last fare- 
well. Deeply affected by their knowledge of the certain . 
dangers to which he was exposing himself, all the sissembly 
were filled with distress, and melted into tears* The cir- 
camstances were such, as might have conveyed dejection 
even into a resolute mind ; and would have totally over- 
whelmed the feeble. "Tkeyall wept sore, and fell on 
Paul's neck, and kissed him ; sorrowing niost of all^for the 
words which, he spoke, that they should see his face no 
more." What were then the sentiments, what was the 
language, of this great and good man ? Hear the words 
which spoke his firm and undaunted mind. ^< Behold, 1 
go bound in the spirit, to Jerusalem, not knowing the 
Uiings that shall befall me there ; save that the Holy Spirit 
witnesseth in every city, saying, that bonds and afflictions 
abide me. But none of these things move me ; neither 
count I my life dear to myself, so that I might finish my 
course with joy,.and the ministry which I have received of 
the Lord Jesufi, to testify the gospel of the grace of God,** 
There vtras uttered the voice, there breathed the spint, of a 
brave and virtuoui man.^ Such a man knows not what 
it is to shrink from danger, when conscience points out his 
path. In that path he is determined to walk i let the. 
consequences be what they .may. 

This was the magtianimous behaviour of that great 
apostle, whten he had persecution and distress full in view. 
Attend now to the sentiments of the same excellent man, 
when the time of his last suffering approached ; and re- 
mark the majesty, and the ease, with which he looked on 
tdeath« "I am now ready to be offered, and the time of 
my departure is at hand. I have fought the good fight. 
I have finished my course. 1 have kept the faith. Hence- 
forth there is laid up for me a crown of righteousness.^ 
How many years of life docs sucji a dying moment over- 
balance ? Who would not choose, m this manner, to go off 
the stage, with such a song of triumph in his mouth, rather 
than prolong his existence through a wretched old agfe, 
stained with sin and shame ? blaib. 

SECTION m. 

The good Man** Comfort in jfjfiiction. 

- The religion of Christ not only arms us with fortitude 

kgamst the approach of evil ; but, supposing evils to hXi 

• K 
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Upon us with their heaviest pressure, it lightens the loadfby 
manjr consolations to which others are strangers* While 
bad men trace, in the calamities with which they are 
visited, the hand of an offended Sovereign,^ Christians are 
taught to view them as the well intended chastisements of 
a merciful Father. ^ They hear amidst them, that sUU 
Yoice which a good conscience brings to their ear : "Fear 
not, for I am with thee; be not dismayed/ for I am thy 
God." They apply to themselves the comfortable prom- 
ises with Vhich the gospel abounds. They discover in 
these the happy issue decreed to their troubles ; and Wait 
with patience till Providence shall have accomplished its 
great and good designs. In the mean tim'e, Devotion 
opens to them its blessed and holy sanctuary: that sanctua- 
ry in which the wounded heart is htalcd, and the weary 
mind is at rest ; where the cares of the world are forgotten, 
where its tumults are hushed, and its miseries disappear ; 
where greater objects open to our view than any which the 
world presents ; whereajnore serene sky shincsj and a 
sweeter and a calmer light beams on the afflicted heart. In 
those moments of devotion, a pious man, pouring out bis 
wants and sorrows to an almighty Supporter feels that he 
is not left solitary and forsaken in a vale of wo. God is 
with him ; Christ and the Holy Spirit are with him ; and, 
though he should be bereaved of every friend on earthy he 
can look up in heaven to a friend ,fhat ivUl never desert 
him. BLAiA. 

SECTION IV. . 

TAc Close of Life. 

Whek we contemplate the close of life ; the termination 
•f man's designs and hopes ; the silence that now reigns 
among those who a little while ago, were so busy, or so 
gay ; who can avoid being touched with sensations at once 
awful and tender ? What heart but then warms with the 
glow of humanity ? In whose eye docs not the tear gather, 
on revolving the fate of passing and shortlived man ? 

Behold the poor man who lays down at last the burdenl 
of his wearisome life. No more shall he groan under th6 
load of poverty and toil. No more shall he hear the inso- 
lent calls of the master, from whom he received his scanty 
wages. No more shall he be raised from needful slumber 
^ his bed of straw, nor be hurried aw^y from bis hom«|^ 
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meal, to undergo the repeated labours 6f the day. While 
his humble grave is prtparing, and a few poor and decay- 
ed neighbours are carrying him thither, it is good for us 
to thmk, that this man too was our brother ; that far him 
the aged and destitute, wife, and the needy children, noVr 
weep ; that, neglected as he was by the world, he possessed 
perhaps both a sound understanding, and a worthy heart; 
and is now carried by angels to rest in Abraham's bosom. 
At no great distance from him, the grave is opened to re- 
ceive the rich and proud man. For, as it is said with em* 
phasis in the parable, ^' the rich man also died, ^d was 
buried/' He also died. His riches prevented not his 
sharing the same fate with the poor man ; perhaps, through 
luxury, they accelerated his doom« Then indeed,' " the 
mourners go about the streets;" and while, in all the. 
pomp and magnificence of wo, his funeral is preparingi 
his heirs, impatient to examine his will, are looking on one 
another with jealous eyes, and already beginning to dispute 
about the division of his substance. One day, we see car- 
ried Along the coffin of the smiling infant ; the flower just 
nipped as it began to Blossom in the parentis view: and 
the next day, we behold the young man, or young woman, 
of blooming form and promising hopes, laid in an untimely 
grave. While the funeral is attended by a numerous un- 
concerned company, who are discoursing to one another 
ahout the news of the day, or the ordinary aifairs- of life, 
let, our thoughts ratlier follow to th^ house of mourning, 
and represent to themscjlves what is passing there. There 
we should iee a disconsolate family, sitting in silent giief, 
thinking of the sad breach that is made in their -^ little 
society ; and, with tears in their eyes, looking to the 
chamber that is now left vacant, and to tvery memorial 
that presents itself of their departed fiitnd. By such at- 
tention to the woes of others, the selfish hardness of our 
hearts will be gradually softened, and melted down into 
humanity. • 

Another day, we follow to the grave, one who in old 
age, and after a long career of life, has in full maturity 
sunk at la8t4nto rest. As we are going along to the man- 
sion of the dead, it is natural for us to think, and to dis- 
course, of all the changes which such a perSon has seen 
during the course ef his life. He has passed, it is likely. 
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through varieties of fortune. He has experienced pros« 
perky, and adversity He has seen families and kindreds 
rise and fall. He has seen peace and ik ar succeeding in 
their turns; the face of his country undergoing many al- 
terations ; and the very city in which he dwelt rising in a 
manner, new around him. After all he has beheld, his 
eyes are now closed forever. 'He was becoming a stran- 
ger in the midst of a new succession of men. A race who 
knew him not, had arisen to fill the earth. Thus, passes 
the world away. . Throughout all ranks and corditionSf 
*« one generation passeth,and another generation cometh ;" 
and this great inn is by turns evacuated) and replenished, 
by troop:<k of succeeding pilgrims, O vain and inconstant 
world! O fleeting and transient life ! when will the sons 
of men learn to think of thee as they ought ? When will 
they learn humanity from the afflictions of their brethren ; 
or moderation aod wisdoni, from the sense of their own 
fugitive state* blaxr. 

SECTIOX V. 
Exalted Society^ and the Renewal of Virtuous ConncctioriMf 
two Sources qfjuture Felicity, . 

Besides the felicity which springs from perfect love, 
there aix two circumstances which particularly enhance 
the blessedness of that "multitude who stand, before the 
throne ;" these are, access to the most exalted 90ciety>and 
renewal of the most tender connections. The' former is 
pointed out in the Scripture, by "joining the innumcr* 
able company of angels, and tne general assembly and 
church of the first born ^ by sitting down with Abrahan^ 
and Isaac, and Jacob, in the kingdom of heaven ^'' a 
promise which opens the sublimest prospects to the human 
mind. It allows good men to entertain the hope, that, 
separated from all the dregs of the human mass, from thAt 
mixed and polluted crowd in the midst of which they no^r ^ 
dwell, they shall be permitted to mingle with prophets, 
patriarchs, and apostles, with all those great and illustrious 
spirits who have shone in former ages as the servants of 
God, or the benefactor:^ of men ; whose deeds we ere ac- 
customed to celebrate \ whoise steps we now follow at a 
distance ; and whose names we pronounce with veneration. 

United to this high assembly, the blessed, at the same 
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time) renew ^ose ancient connections with virtuous friends, 
which had been dissolved by death* The prospect of this 
awakens in the heart, the most pleasing and tended senti- 
ment that perhaps can fill it| in^this mortal state. For of 
all the sorrows which we are here doomed to eBdure, none 
is so bitter as that occasioned by the fatal stroke which 
separates us» in appearance for ever, from those to whom 
either nature or friendship had intimately joined our 
hearts. Memory, from time to time, renews the ang^uish, 
opens the wound which seemed once to have, been dosed ; 
and, by recalling joys that are past and gone, touches every 
spring of painful sensibility^ In these agonising moments 
how relieving the thought, that the separation is only 
temporary, not eternal : that there is a time to come of 
re-union with those witli whom our happiest days were 
spent ; whose joys and sorrows once were ours ; whose 
piety and virtue cheered and encouraged us ; and from 
whom after we shall have landed on the peaceful shore 
where they dwell, no revolutions of nature shall ever be 
able to part us more ? Such is the society of the blessed 
above. Of such are the multitude composed, who "stand 
before the throne/'^ bx/AIb^; 

SECTION VL 

The Clemency and Amiable Character qf the Patriarch Joaefih* 

No human character exhibited in the records of Scrip- 
ture, is more remarkable or instructive than that of the 
patriarch Joseph. He is one whom we behold tried in all 
the vicisitudes of' fortune; from the condition of a slave, 
rising to be ruler of the land of Egypl^ and in every station 
acquiring by his virtue and wisdom, favour with God and 
man. When overseer of Polip'harV house his fidelity was 
proved by strong temptations, which he honourably resisted. ' 
"When thrown into prison by the artifice of a false woman, 
his integrity and prudence soon rendered him conspicuous 
even in that dark mansion. When called into the presence 
of Pharaoh, the ^isfe and extensive plan which he formed 
for saving the kingdom from the miseries of irhpending 
limine justly raised him to a high station, wherein his abil- 
ities were eminently displayed in thn public service. But 
in his whole history, there is no circumstance t»o striking 
aad interesting as his behaviour to his brethren who hadl '. 
K.2 
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sold him into slavery.' The moment in which he made him- 
self known to them was the most critical one eif his life^ aud 
the most decisive of his character* It is such as rarely oc» 
curs in the course of human events ; and is calculated to 
draw the highest attention of all who are endowed with any 
degree of sensibility of heart. 

From th6 whole tenor of the narration it appears^ that 
though Joseph) upon the arrival of his brethren in Egypt 
made himself strange to them, yet from the beginning he 
intended to discover himself; aJid studied so to conduct the 
discovery^ as might render the surprise of joy complete*. 
For this end,, by afl^cted severity, he took measures for 
bringing down into Egypt all his father's children* They 
were now arrived there ; and Benjamin among the resty 
who was his younger brother by the same mother,and W^s 
particularly beloved by Joseph. Him he threatened to 
detain ; and seemed willing to allow the rest to depart. 
This incident renewed their distress* They all knew their 
father's extreme anxiety about the safety of Benjamin, and 
with what difficulty he had yielded to his undertaking this 
journey. Should he be prevented from returning, they 
dreaded that grief would overpower the old man's spirits 
and prove fatal to his life. Judah therefore, wh6 had 
particularly urged the necessity of Benjamin's accompany- 
ing his brothefs,and had solemnly pledged himself to their 
father for his safe return* craved, upon this occasion, an 
audience of the governor ; and gave him a full account qf 
the circumstances of Jacob's family. 

Npthing can be more interesting and pathetic than this 
discourse of Judah. Little knowing to^ whom he spoke he 
paints in^ali the colcurs sf simple and natural eloquence, 
the distressed situation of the aged patriarch) hastening to 
the Close of life ; long afflicted for the loss of a favourite 
son, whom he supposed to have been torn in pieces by a 
beast of prey ; labouring now under anxious concern about 
his youngest son, the child of his old a^e> who alone was 
left alive of his mother, and whom nothing but the calam- 
ities of severe famine could have moved a tender father lo 
send from home, and expose to the dangers of a foreiga 
land, '>If we bring him not back with us we shall bring 
down the grey hairs of thy servant^ our fathery with sorrow 
to the grave. 1 pray thee therefore let thy servaiit abidi^ 
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Instead or the young many a bondman to our lord. For. 
how shall I go up to my father and Benjamin not with me f 
lest I see the evil that shall eome on my father.'* 

Upon ^his relation Joseph could no longer restrain him- 
self. The tender ideas of his father and his father's house, 
of his ancient home, his country and his kindred, of the 
distress of his family, and his own exaltation, all rushed too 
strongly upon Jiis mind to bear any farther concealment. 
^ He cried, cause every man to go out from me ; and he 
wept aloud." The tears which he shed were not the tears 
of grief. They were the burst of affection* They were 
the effusions of a heart everfiowing with all the tender sen- 
sibilities of nature. Formerly he had been moved in the 
same manner, when he first saw his brethren before him. 
<^His bowels yearned upon them ; he sought for a place 
where to weep. He went into his chamber ; and then wash- 
ed his face and returned to them/' At that period his gen- 
erous plans were not completed. But now, when there 
was no farther occasionfor constraining himself, he gave 
free vent to the strong emotions of his heart* The first 
minister to the king of Egypt was not ashamed to show* 
that he felt as a man, and a brother. <^ He wept alioud ; and 
the Egypfians, and the house of Pharaoh, heard him." 

The first words which his swelling heart allowed him to 
pronounce, are the most suitable in such an affecting situ- 
ation that were ever uttered ; »* I am Joseph ; doth my fa-v 
ther yet live ?'* What could he^ what ought he, in that im- 
passioDatc moment, to have said more ; This is the voice 
of nature herself, speaking her own language ; and it pen- 
etrates the heart : no pomp of expression; no parade of 
kindness; but strong affection hastening to utter what it 
strongly felt. ^* His brethren could not answer him ; for 
they were troubled at his presence." Their silence is as 
expressive of those emotions of repentance and shame, 
which, on this amazing discovery, filled their breasts, and 
stopped their utterance, as the few words which Joseph 
speaks, are expressive of the generous agitations which 
struggled for vent within him« No painter could seise a. 
more sU'iking momeut for displaying the characteristical 
features of the human heart, than what is here presented. 
Never was there a situation of more tender and virtuous 
joy^onthe one hand; nor^on the other,of more overwhelming 
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iconfiision and conscious guilt. In the simple narration of 
the sacred historian, it is set before us with greater energy- 
and higher effect, than if it had been wrought up with all 
. the colouring of the most admired modem eloquence. 

BLAIR, 

SECTION vn. 

ALTAMONT. 

The follofuinff account of an affecting mournful exity ia relat* 
ed by Dr, Youngs who waa firesent at the melancholy scene. 

The sad evening before the death of the noble youth 
whose last hours suggested the most solemn and awful re* 
flections, I was with him. No one was present, but his 
physician, and an intimate whom he loved, and whom he 
had ruined* At my coming in, he said, « Ydu and the phyr 
sician are come too late. I have neither life nor hope. 
You both aim at miracles. You would raise the dead !'* 
Heaven, I said was merciful, "Or," exclaimed he ; «* I could 
not have been thus guilty. What has it not done to bless, 
and to save me ! I have been too strong for Omnipotence ! 
I have plucked down ruin." I said, the Blessed Redeem- 
er ; « Hbld I hold I you wound me ! That is the rock on 
which I split ! I denied his name !" 

Refusing to bear any thing from lae, or to take any thin^ 
from the ]^y sician, he lay silent, as far as sudden darts of 
•4»ain would permit, till the clock struck : Then with vehe* 
mence he exclaimed; "Oh I time ! time! it is fit thou 
shouldst then strike thy murderer to the heart! How art thou 
lied for ever i A month I O for a single week ! 1 ask not for 
years; though an age were too little for the much I have . 
to do." On my saying, we could not do too muoh : that 
heaven was a blessed place, "So much the worse. *Tis 
lost i *iis lo^t ! Heaven is to me the severest part of hell 1" - 

Soon after, I proposed prayer; "Pray you that can. I 
never prayed. I cannot pray, nor need I. Is not Heaven 
en my side already ? Jt closes with my conscience.. Its se- 
verest^trokes but second my own"" • Observing that his 
friend was much touched at this, even to tears, (who could 
forbear ? I could not) with a most afTectionate look he said 
''Keep those tears for thyself* I have undone thee. Dost 
Ibou weep for me ? that is cruel. What can pain me more ?*• 

Here his friend; loo. much affected, would have left 
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him« " Nb, stay^ thou still mayest hope ; therefore hear 
me; How madiy have I talk'd ! IIow madly hast thou 
listened, and believed ! but look on my present state, as a 
l\ill answer to thee) and to myself. This body is all weak- 
. ness and pain ; but my soul, as if stung up by torment to 
greater strength and spirit, is full powerful to reason ; full 
mighty to snffer. And thut> which thus triumphs within 
the jaws of immortality, is, doubtless, immortal ; and as 
for a Deity, nothing less than an Almighty could in-Bict 
what I feel." 

I was about to congratulate this passive, involuntary 
confessor, on his asserting the two prime articles of his 
creed, extorted by the rack of nature, when he thus, very 
passionately exclaimed ; '< No, no I let me speak on. I 
have not long to speak. My much injured friend ! my 
soul, as my body, lies in ruins ; in scattered fragments of 
broken thought. Remorse for the past, throws my thought 
on the future. Worse drearf of the future, s|:rikes it back 
on the past. I turn, and turn, and find no ray. Didst 
thou feel half the mountain that is on mc, thou wouldst 
struggle with the martyr for his stake ; and bless Heaven 
for the flames 1 that is not an everlasting flame ; that iti 
not an unquenchable fire." 

How were we struck I yet, spon after, still more. With 
what an eye of distraction, what a face of despair, he 
cried out I " My principles have poisoned my friend ; my 
extravagance has beggared my boy ! my unkindness has" 
murdered my wife ! And is their another hell ? Oh I thou 
blasphemed, yet indulgent LORD GOD 1 Hell itself is 
a refuge, if it hide mc from thy frown !" Soon after, his 
understanding failed. His terrified imagination uttered 
horrors not tc be repeated, or ever forgotten. And ere 
the sun (which, I hope, has seen few like him^ arose, the 
gay, young, noble, ingenious, ^accomplished, ^and most 
wretched Altamont, expired J 

If this is a man of pleasure, what is a man of pain ? 
How quick, how total, is the transit of such persons ! In 
what a dismal gloom they sit forever ! How short, alas ! 
the day of thdr rejoicing ! For a moment they gUtter,they 
dazzle ! In a moment, where are they ? Oblivion covers 
their,^ memories. Ah ! would k did I Infamy snatches 
them from oblivion. In the long liviKg annals of infamy 
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their triumphs arc recorded. Thy sufferuigSi poor Alta- 
moDt ! still bleed in the bosom of the heart stricken friend, 
for Altamont had a friend. He mi^ht have had many. 
His transient morning might have been the davrn of an 
ihnmortal day. His name mig^ht have been gloriously 
enrolled in the records of eternity. His memory might 
have left a sweet fragrance behind it, grateful to the 
surviving friend, salutary to the succeeding generation. 
With what capacity was he endowed ! , with what advan- 
tages, for being greatly good ! But with the talents of an 
angel, a man may be a fool. If he judges amiss in the su« 
preme point, judging right in all else, but aggravates his 
folly ; as it shows him wrong, though blessed with the beat 
capacity of being right. ©». toung, 



CHAPTER VH. 

DIALOGUES. 

SECTION I. 
PEMOCHITUS AND HERACLITtTS.^ 

The Fkee and JFollies qf Men should excite Comfiae^on 
rather than Ridicule, 

Democritut* JL vinb it impossible to reconcile myself 
to a melancholy philosophy. 

- Heraclitua. And I am equally unable to approve of that 
vain philosophy, which teaches men to despise and ridicule 
one another. To a wise and feeling mind, the world ap- 
pears in a wretched and painful light. 

Dem. Thou artJ too much affected with the state of 
things ; and this is a source of misery to thee. 

Her, And I think thou art too little moved by it. Th 
mirth a^d ridicule bespeak the buffoon, rather than the phi- 
losopher. Does it hot excite thy compassion, to see man- 
kind so frail, so blind, so far departed from the rules of 
virtue ? 

• Demoeritus and Heraclltus w^re two ancient philosophers, the 
former of whom laughed^ and the latter wept, at the errors and foV 
Kcs of mankind. 



Defn, I am excited to laughter, when I s^e se much im« 
pertinence arid folly. 

Her, And yet, after all, they who are the objects of thy 
ridicule, include, not only Tnankind in general, * but the 
persons with whom thoH livest, thy friends, thy familyy 
aay, even thyself. 

Dtm^ \ care very little for all the silly persons I meet 
with \ and think I am justifiable in diverting myself with 
their folly. 

Her, If they are weak and foolish, it marks neither wis« 
dom nor humanity, to insult rather than pity ihem« But 
is it certain, that thou art not as extravagant as they 
are? 

Dem. I presume that I am not ; since, in every pointy 
my sentimenls are the Very reverse of theirs. 

-W?r. There are follies of different kinds. By con'stantlf 
amusing thyself with the errors* acnd misconduct oiotberS} 
thou mayest render thyself equally ridiculous and culpable. 

Dtm, Thou art at liberty to Indulge such sentiments ; 
and to weep over me too, if thou hast any tears to spare. 
For my part, I cannot refrain from pleasing myself with 
the levities and ill conduct of the world about me. Are 
not all men foolish or irregular in their lives ? 

Her. Alas I there is but too much reason td believei 
they are so : and on this ground, I pity and deplore their 
condition. We agree in this point, that m&n do not con« 
duct themselves according to reasonable and just princif 
pies : but I, who do liot suffer myseir to act as they dof 
must y^t regard the dictates of my understanding and feel- 
ings, which compel me to l6ve them ; and that love , fills 
me with compassion for their mistakes and irregnlarities. 
Canst thou condemn me for pitying my own species, my 
brethren, persons bom in the same condition of life, and 
destined to the same hopes and privileges? If thou 
shouldst enter a hospital, where sick and wounded persons 
reside, would their wounds and distress exci(e thy mirth ? 
And yet, the evils of the body bear no comparison with 
those of the mind. Thou wouldst certainly blush at thy 
barbanty, if thou hadst been so unfeeling, as to laugh at 
or despise a poor miserable being who had Ipst one of his 
legs ; and yet thou art so destitute of humanity, as to ridi* 
-euie tKose,^ho appear to-be deprived of the noble powers 
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oftheunderfttandiiigyby the little regard vhiGh they pay 
to its dictates. 

Dem. He who has lost a leg is to be pitied, because the 
loss is not to be imputed to himself: but he who rejects 
the dictates of reason and conscience, voluntarily deprives 
himself of their aid. The loss origmates in his own folly. 

Her, Ah i so much the more is he to be pitied ! A furi- 
ous maniac, who should pluek out his own eyes, would 
deserve more compassion than an ordinary blind man. 

J^em. Come, let us acoommodat« the business. There 
is something to be said on each side, of the question. There 
is every where reason for laughing, and reason for weeping. 
The world is ridiculous, and I laugh at it : it is deplora- 
ble, and thou lamentest over it. Every person views it in 
his own way and according %o his own temper. One point 
is unquestionable, that mankind are preposterous ; to think 
right, and to act well, we must think and act differently 
from them* To submit to the authority, and follow the 
example of the greater part of men^ would, render us fool- 
ish and miserable. 

Her, All this is, indeed, true ; but then, thou hast no re* 
al love or feeling ibr thy sp*:cies. The calamities of man- 
kind excite thy mirth : and this proves that thou hast no 
. regard for men, nor any true respect for the virtues which 
they have unhappily abandoned. 

FfiMEtoN, ArchbUh9p, i^ Cdmhru^* 

SECTION n. 
. DIONTSIF6, PVTHIAS, AND DAMOIf. 

Oenuine virtue commands res/iectf even from the bad. 

Jbionyiiua. Amazino ! What do I s^? It is Pythias just 
arrived. It is indeed Pythias. I did not think it possible* 
He is eome to die, and redeem his friend I 

Pythias, Yes^it is Pythias. I left the place of my coH- 
fihement, with ho other views, than to pay to Heaven tho 
vows I had made ; to settle ray family concerns according 
to the rules of justice ; and to bid adieu to my children) 
that I might die tranquil and satisfied. 

JDto« But why dost thou return ; Hast thou no fear of 
death ? Is it not the character of a madman, to aeek it thus 
voluntarily? 

Py» I return to suffery though I have-not deserved de«th 



Svtry principle id honour and <goodneBS) forbids ikie to aL* 
low my friend to die for me. 

IHo. Do«t thou, then, love him better than thjrself ? 
Fp. No ; I love him as myself. But I «m persuaded 
that I ought to suffer deaUi rathbr . than my friend ; since 
it ira& me whom thou hadst decreed to die. It were not 
just that he should suffer, to deliyer me from the death 
which was designed, not for him, but for me only. 

Dto. But thou supposest, that it is as unjust to inflict 
death upon thee, as upon thy friends 

iPy. Very true ; we are both entirely innocent ; and it 
ts equally unjust t» make either of us suffer. 

Dio. Yfbif dost thoii then assert, that it were injustice 
tfi pat him to death, itistead of thee I 

JPy^ l\ is unjust, in the same degre«» to inflict death, ei* 
tiiier on Damon W on myself } but I^thias were highly 
culpable to let Damon siifier that death, which the tyraat 
had prepared for Pythias only. 

JDio, Dost thou then return hither, on the day appoint- 
ed, with no other rie w> than.to save the life of a fi-icnd, by 
losing thy own ? 

Py. I rettim, in regard to thee, to suffer in act of iii- 
justite which i» conimon for tyrants to inflict ; and, with 
respect to Damon to perform my duty« by rescuing him 
fi*om;the danjger |ie incurred by his generositf to me*. 

Dio. And now Damon, let me , address myvelf to tbea 
Didst thou not really fear, that Pyth&ts Would never rer 
turn ; and that thoU woiildst be put to dfiuth on his accpunt} 

Da. I was but too well assured, that Pythias would punc* 
tually return I and that he woi)ld be more solicitous to keep 
bis promise, than to preserve his life. Would to heaven, that 
his relations and fiienda had forcibly detained him ! He 
would then have lived for tlie comfort and benefit of good 
men ; and I should hitve the satisfaction of dying for biml 

2>to. What i i)oes lifo displease thee f 

Da. Yes ; it displel^es Dae wbeln I see aixi foe! the pow* 
crofa tyrant, 

Dio. It is well ! Thou shslt see him nib more* I v. ill 
brdei* thee to be put to death immediately. 

Py* Pardon the feelings oC a )nan who syropathiacs 
with his dying friend. But remen^ber it Ws Pythias who 
%r»s devoted by thee to destruction. 1 come to submit to 
h 
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Hf that I may redeem my friead. Do not refuse me thui 
•onsolation in my last hour. 

Di&, I cannot endure men, who despise death, and set 
my power at defiance. > 

Da. Thdu canst not, then, endure virtue. 

JDio, No : I cannot endure^ that proud, disdainful vir^^ 
tue, which contemns life i Which dreads no punishment $ 
and which is insendble to the charms of riches and pleasure. 

j&a« Thou seest, however, that it is a virtuei which is 
not insensible to the dictate of honour, justice, and friend-* 
Ship. • * 

JOh. Guards, take Pythias to execution. We shall see 
whetfiiefr-Bamon will continue to despise ray authority. 

Da* 'Pytiiias, by returning to submit himself to thy 
pjea^urfef has meriteti his life, and deserved thy favour ; 
l»ut I have excited thy indignation, by resigning myself to 
ihy power, ih ctrder to save hims be satisfied, then, with 
this sacrifice, and t>ut me to death. 
' Py. Hold, Dbnystus 1 remember, it was Pythias alone 
who offended thee: Damon could not. 

jQio. Alas I what do I see and hear I where am U How 
miserable ; imd how wonhyto be soil hate hitherto 
known nothing of true virtue. I have spent my life in dark* 
ness and c^ror* All my power and hcmours are insufficient 
to produce love. I cannot boast of having acquired a single 
iriend, in the course of a reign of thirty years. And yet 
tivese two persons in a .private condition, love one another 
tenderly, unreservedly confide in each other, are mutuall|^ 
happy, and ready to die for each other^ preservation. 
' Py. How couldst thou,who hast never loved any person, 
expect to have friends? If thou hadst loved and respected 
nieh; thou wouldst have secured their love and respect. 
Thou hast feared mankinil ; and they fear thee ; they de- 
test thee. 

. />fo. Damon, Pythias, condescend to admit me as a 
•third friend, in a connection so perfect. I give you your 
lives ; and I will load you with riches. 

Da. We have no desire to be enriched by thee.j| and, in 

regard to thy friendship, we cannot accept or enjoy it tilt 

thou become good and jusl. Without these qualities, thoa 

^oanst b^ connected wnh none but trembling slaves, and 

%aae flatterers. To be loved and esteemed by men of {r»# 
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and generous minds,- thou must be virtuous; affectionate, 
disinterested^ beneficent ; and know how to live in a aort 
of equality with those who share and deserve tbj friendship. 

SECTION lil. 
L0CK£ AND BATLl!. 

ChristianUy defended againai the cayiU qf ScefiticUm. 

Bayle* Ysa, we both were philosophers ; but mj phi* 
losophy was the deepest. You dogmatized : I*doubted. 

Locke. Do you make doubting proof of depth in phi* 
losophy ? It m<iy be a good beginning of it ; but it is a 
bad end. 

M€Ly. No : the more profound our searches are into the 
nature of things, the more uncertsunty we ahail find : and 
thermost j&ubtiie minds see dbjeciions and difficuhics in ev- 
ery system, which a^e overlooked or undiscoyerable by or- 
dinary understandings. r - 

Locke. It would be better then to be no philosopher, and 
to continue in the vulgar herd of mankind, that one may 
have the convenience of thinking thatone knows something. 
\ find that the eyes which nature has given ne, see many 
things very clearly, though some are out of their reach, or 
discerned but dimly « What opinion ought I to have of a 
physician, who should offer me an eyewater, the use of 
which would at first so sharpen my sight, as to carry it 
farther than ordinary vision; but would in the end put 
them out ? Your philosophy is to the ejit% of the mind* 
what I have supposed ihe doctor's nostrum to be to those 
of the body* It actually brought your own excellent under- 
standing, which was by nature quicksighted, and rendered 
more ^o by art and a subtitity of logie peculiar to yourself; 
it brought, I say, your very acute understanding to see 
nothing clearly ; an^ enveloped all the great truths of rea- 
son and religion in mists of doubt* 

Bety, I mvn it did ; bui.your comparison is not just* I 
did not see well, before I usetl mj philosophic eyewater : 
I'.only supposed I saw well : but I was in an error, with 
all the rest of mankind. The blindness was real, the per- 
ceptions^ were inaagiriary. I cured myself first 6f those 
false .imaginations^ and then I laUdibly endeavoured to 
cure other men. 
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L^ckt. A p^at cure indeed ! Mid don't yott think that 
ill return for the service ywk did them, they ought to erect 
you a statue \ ^ 

Bay. Yes ; it is good for human nature to know Us own 
weakness. When we arrogantly presume on a strength 
we hare not, we are always in great danger of hurting our- 
Mslves, or at least of deserving ridicule and contempt) by 
vain and idle efforts. 

Locke^ I agree with you, that human nature should know 
hs own weakness, but it should also feel its strength, and 
try to improve it. This was my employment as a philoso- 
pher. I endeavoui^ to discover the real powers of the 
mind, to see what it could do, and what it could not ; to 
restrain it from efforts beyond its ajiility ; hut to teach it 
how to advance as'' far as the faculties given to it by naturcy 
with the utmost exertion and most proper culture of thein» 
would allow it to go* In the vast ocean of philosophy, I 
had the line and the plummet always in my hands. Many 
of its depths 1 found myself unable to fathom ; but, by 
caution in sounding, and the careful observation I made 
in the course of my voyage, I found out some truths of so 
much use to mankind, that they acktiowledge me to have 
keen their benefactor. 

Btsy, Their ignorance makes them think so. Some 
other philosopher will come hereafter, and show those 
truths to lie falsehoods* He will pretend to discover oth- 
er truths of equal importance. A later sage will arise, per- 
haps among men nbw barbarous and unlearned, whose sa» 
gacious discoveries will discredit the optni<»is of his ad- 
mired predecessor; In philosophy, as in nature, all changes 
its form, and one thing exiits by the destruction of another. 

Locke, Opinions taken up without a patient investiga- 
tiony depending on terms not accurately defined) and pria- 
ciples begged without proof, iike theories to explain, the 
phaenomina of nature, built on suppositions. instead of ex- 
periments, must perpetually ehange jmd destrof one an- 
other. But seme opifiions there are, even in matters not 
Gfbvioiis to' the common sense of mankind,, which the mind 
has received on such rational grounds of assent, that they 
are as^immoveable as the pillars of heaven ; or (to speak 
pliAosophically) as the great laws of Nature, by which) 
under God, the universe is sustained. Can you scrioMly 
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Ihink^ lhat> becftQse the hypothesis of your coontiymen 
Descartes, which waa itothing btit an iogenioits, well hn- 
aglned romftnoe, has been lately exploded, the aystem of 
Newton which is bnllt on experiments and geometry, the 
two most certain methods of discoYcring truth, will ever 
hiil ; or that, because the whims of fioiatics and the divini- 
ty of the schoolmen, cannot now be supported, the doc- 
trines of that religion, which I, the declared eDomjof all 
enthusiasm and false reasoning, firmly believed and main* 
tained^ will ever be shaken ? 

Baif. If youshad asked Descartes, ^ while he was in the 
height of his vogue, whether his system would ever he 
eonluted by any o^er philosopiK^rs, as that of Aristotle 
liad been by* his, what answer do you suppose he would- 
have returned I 

JLoeireo Come, come, you yourself know the difference 
between the foundations on which the credit of those sys* 
terns, and that of Newton is placed. Your scepticism is 
more afiTected than reaJ. You found it a shorter way to a 
great repntation (the only: wish of your heart,) to object, 
than to defend ; to pull down than* to set up/ And your 
talents were admirable for that kind of work. Then 
your huddling, toother in a Ctitical Dicdonary, a pleasant 
tale, or obscene jest, and a grave argument against the 
Christian religion, a witty conliitation of some absurd au« 
thor, and an- artful sophism to impeach some respectable 
truth, was particularly commodious to all our young 
smarts and sraatterers in free thinking. But what mis- 
chief have yim not done to human society I You have en- 
deavoured, and with some degree of succeas, to shake those 
foundations, • on whieh the whole moral world, and the' 
great &bric ofisocial ^happiness, entirely rest^ How could 
you, as a pUiosopher, in the sober hours of reflection, an- 
swer for this to your oonsoience, even supposing yen had 
doubtt of ^e truth of a system, wldch gives to virtue its 
sweetest hopes, to impenitent vkeats greatest fears, and to 
true penitence lie best consolations ; which restrains even ^ 
the least approaches to gttih, and yet makoi those allow* 
ances for the infirmities of our nature, which the stoic 
^ide denied to It, but which its real imperfection and 
the goodness of its infinitely benevolent Creator^ so evi« 
dently require ? 

La 
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Bay* The mind is free ; and it loves to exert its free- 
dom. Any restraint upon it is k violence done to its na^ 
turei and a tyranny against vhich it has a right to rebel. 

Locke, The mind, though free, has a governor within 
itself, which may and ought to limit the exercise of its free- 
dom. That governor is reason. 

Bay. Yes ; but reason like olhcr governors,'has a policy 
more dependant upon uncertain caprice, than Upon any Ex-; 
ed laws. And if that reason) which rules my mind or yours, 
has happened to set up"a favourite notion, it not only sub.^ 
mits impiicity tp it, but desires that. the same respect 
should be pdid to it by all the rest of mankinds Now I 
hold that any man may lawfully oppose this desire in anotl«- 
er ; and that if he is wise, he will do his utmost endeavours 
to check it in himself, ^ 

JLocke. Is there not also a weakness of a contrary nature 
to this you are now ridiculing ? Do we not often take pleas* 
ure to show our own power, and gratify our own pride, by 
degrading the notions set up by other men, and generally 
respected I / 

Bay, I believe we do ; and by this means it often hap-^ 
pens that, if one man build and consecrate a temple to fol- 
ly, another pulls it down. 

JLocke. Do you think it beneficial to human sockty, to 
have all temples pulled down I 

Bay, I cannot say that I do. 

Locke. Yet I fipd not in your writings any mark of dis- 
lAnction, to show us which you mean to save. 

Bay^ A true philosopher, like an impartial historian, 
must bb of no sect* 

Locke. Is there. no medium between the blind zeal of a 
aectai'y, and a total indifference to all religion ? 

^ay. With regard to morality, I was not indifi^rent. 

Locke. How •ould you then be indifferent with regard to. 
the sauctr<9hs religion gives to morality ? how could yoa 
publish what tends so directly and apparently to weakeii . 
m mankind the belief of those sanctions I was not this sac- 
sificing; the great intereste of virtue to the little motives 
of vanity ? , 

Bay» A man may act indiscreetly, but he cannot do 
wrong, by declarhig that, which on a fuU discussion of t&e 
4«estion> he sinc#rely thinks to be true* 
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Locke^ An enthusiast who advances doctrines prejudi- 
cial to society, or, opposes any that are useful to it, has the 
strength of opinion, and the heat of a disturbed imagina- 
tion, to plead in an alleviation of his fauh. fiut your cool 
bead and sound judgment, can have no such excuse. I 
know very well.there are passages in all your works^ and 
those not few, where you talk like a rigid moralist. I 
have also heard that your character wa4 irreproachably 
good. But when, in the most laboured parts » of your 
writings, you sap the surest foundations of all moral du- 
ties; what avails it that in others, or in the conduct of 
your life, you appieared to respect them I How many, 
who have stronger passions than you had, and are desirous 
to get rid of the curb that restrains them, will lay hold of 
your scepticism, to set themselves loose from all obliga- 
tioi^s'of virtue I What a misfortune it is ta have made 
such a use of such talents i It would have been. better for 
you and for mankind, if you had been one of the dullest 
of Dutch theologians, or the most credulous monk in a 
Portuguese convent. The riches of the mindy like those 
of for^ine, may be employed «Q perversely, as to become a 
nuisance and pest, instead of an ornament and support ta 
society. * 

Bay. You are very severe upon me* But do you count 
it no merit, no service to mankind, to deliver them from 
the frauds and fetters of priestcraft, from the deliriums of 
fanatacism, and from the terrors and follies of superstition \ 
Consider how much mischief these have done to the world I 
£ryen io the last age, what massacres, what civil wars, 
what convulsions of government, what confusion in aocietyi. 
did they, prodiice * Nay^ in that we both Uve in, though 
much more enlightened than the former, did I not see 
them occasion, a violent persecution in m^ own cc/^ntry ? 
and can: you blame me for. striking at tlie root of these- 
evils? 

I^ckf> The root of these evile, you well know, was false 
religion: but yeu struck at the true. Heaven andJielt 
are not moi:c different, than the system of faifh I defended, 
and that which produced the horrors of which you speak. 
Why would you so fallaciously confound them together 
in some of your writings, that it requires much more 
}udgment| and a more diUgeot alHpttoBi than ordinaiy 
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readers have, to separate them ag^, and to make the 
proper distinctions I This, indeed, is the great art of the 
most celebrated free thinkers* They recommend them* 
aelves to warm and ingenious minds, by lively strokes of 
wit, and by argumenu really strong, against supemtitiony 
enthusiasm and priestcraft. But at the same time, they 
insidiously throw the colours of these upon the fisdr face 
of true religion ; and dress her out in their garb, with a 
malignant intention to render her odious or despicable, ta 
those who hsve not penetration enough to discern tire lm« 
pious fraud. Some of them may. have thus deceived 
themselves, as well as others. Yet it is certain, no book^ 
that ever was written by the ra;ost acute of these gentle- 
men, is so repugnant to priestcraft» to spiritual tyranny^ 
to all absurd snperstitiiHis, to all that can tend to'disturb^^ 
•r injure society, as that gospel they so much affect t« 
despise. 

Jaay. Mankind arc so made, that when- they have beenr 
over heated, they cannot be brought to a proper temper 
again, till> they have beett over cooled. My scepticisna 
might be necessary, to abiste tlfe fever and phrenxy of falsev 
iieligton. 

JLocke, A wise prescription, indeed, to bring on a para* 
lytical state of the mind, (for such asce)>tici8m as yours is 
a palsy, which deprives the mind of ^all vigour, and' dead- 
ens its natural and vital powers,) in order to take off a fe-- 
ter, which temperance, and the milk .of the evangelical m 
ioctrines, would probably cure ! 

£my» I acknowledge that those medicines have a great 
power. But few doctors apply them untainted vmh th» 
mixture of some harsher drugs, or some unsafe and lidic-r 
vlouB nostrums of thdr own. 

Lt9cke., What you now«ay » too true. Ciaz>*has given. > 
us a most excelleut physic for the eoul, in all its diseases; 
kutbad and interested physicians, or ignorant and conceit* 
ed t^nacks, •administer a %o ill to the rest of mankind, that.^ 
'Wudief thebMMiit of>|tismfhappllf lost. 
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CHAFTEti Vlll. 

^ PUBLW SPEf:CHES.i 

SECTION I. 

HE time is comet fathcrt) when that which kas 

long been wished for^ towards allajriog the envy yanr order 
has been subject to, cmd removing the imputations against 
trials^ is effectually put in your power* An opinion has 
long prevailed, not only here at home^ but likewise in 
foreign countrieSf both dangerous to you, and pernicious 
to the state, that in prosecutions, men of wealth are zl* 
ways safe, however clearly convicted. There is now to 
be brought upon his trial before yoii, to the confusion, I 
hope, of the propagators of this slanderous imputation, 
one whose life and actions condemn him in the opinion of 
all impartial persons ; but who, according to his own 
reckoning and declared dependence upon his riches, is al- 
ready acquitted ; I mean Caius Verres. ) demand jus- 
tice of you, Fathers, upon Che robber of the public trea- 
flury, the oppressor of Asia Minor and Pamphylia, the 
invader of the rights and privileges of Romans, the 
scourge and curse of Sicily. If that-sentence is passed up- . 
on him which his crimes deserve, your authority, Fatbersi 
will be venerable and sacred in the eyes of the public ; but- 
if his great riches should bias ypu in his favour,! shall still 
gain one point, to make it apparent to all the world, that 
what was wanting in this case, was not a criminal nor a 
prosecutor, but justice and adecjuate punbhnient 

To pass over the shameful irregularities of his youth, 
what does his qug^storship, the first public employment 
ke held, what does it exhibit, but one continued scene of 
irillanies ? Cneius Carbo plundered of the public money 
by his own treasurerya consul stripped an4 betrayed, an 
army desesled and reduced to want, a province robbed, 
the oivil and religious rights of a people violated. The 
employment he held in Asia Minor and Pamphylia, what 
di4it produce but the ruin of those touhtries? in which, 
houses, cities, and ttnaples were robbed by him* What 
was his conduct 10 his. pr^orship here at home? Let the 
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plundered temple&i atid public works neglected, that he 
flight embezzle ihe money intended for carrying them ont , 
bear witness. ' How did he discharge the oiHce of a judge I 
Let those who suffered by hU injustice answer* But hi% 
praetorship in Sicily crowns all his works of wickednesst 
and finishes a lasting monument to hid infamy. The mis- 
•hiel^ done by him in jthat unhappy country, during ^he 
three years of his iniquitous administration) are such, that 
many years, under the wisest and best of prstors, will not 
he su&cient to restore things to the condition in which he 
found them : for it. is notorious^ that during the time of his 
tyranny, the Sicilians neither enjoyed the protection of 
their own original laws; of the regulations made for their 
benefit by the Roman senate^ upon their coming under the 
protection of the commonwealth ; nor of the natural and 
unalienable rights of men. His nod has decided all causes 
in Sicily for these three years. And his decisions have 
broken all law, all preccdenr, all ri^^ht. The sumahe 
has, by arbitrary taxes and unheard of iihpositidnS) extort* 
ed from the industrious poor, are not to be computed^ 
The most faithful allies of the commonwealth have beea 
treated as enemies. Roman citizens have like slavesy 
been put to death with tortures. The most attrocious 
criminals, for moneys have been exempted frona the de- 
served punishments; and rhen ofthe most unexceptionable 
characters condemned and banished unheard. The har- 
bours, though sufficiently fortified, and the gate$ of strong 
towns, have been opened ta pirates and ravagers« The sol- 
diei7 and sailors, belonging to a province under the pro- 
tection of the commomvcalth, have been starved to death. 
Whole fleets, to the great detriment of the province, suf- 
fered to perish. The ancient monument.8 of either Sicilian 
•or Roman greatness, the statues of heroes and piinces 
have been carried off; and the temples stripped of the im- 
ages*- Having by his inifjuitous sentences filled the pris- 
ons with the most industrious and deserving of the people, 
be then proceeded to order numbers of Roman pitizens to 
be strangled in the goals : so that the exclamation, <^ I am 
a cithECD of Rome !'* which- has often in the most dbtant 
regions, and among the most barbarous people, been a 
protection, was of no service 'to them ; but> ob tie contrary, 
brought a speedier and more severe punishment upon thena* 
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I ask now, Verres, what thoo hast to advance against 
this charge ? Wilt.thou pretend to deny it ? Wilt thou pre* 
tend, that any thing fal^e, that even any.thing aggravated, !• 
aiieged against thee f Had any prince, or any state, commit* 
ted the sanac outrage against tht* priv,ilege of Roman ciii«. 
zens, should we not think we had bufficicnt ground for de* 
inanding satisfaction I What punishment ought, then, to 
be inflicted upon a tyrannical and wick d prsstor, who 
dared, at no greater distance than Sicily, within sight of 
the Italian coast, to put to the infamous death of crucifix* 
i*n, that unfortunate and innocent citizen, Publius Gavi- 
us Cosanus, only for his having asserted hi» privilege of 
citizenshipi and declared his intention of appealing to the 
justice' of his country, against a cruel oppressor, who had 
unjustly confined him in prison at Syracuse, whence he 
had just made hii» escape ? The unhappy man, arrested as 
he was going to embark for his native country, is brought 
bt^fore the wicked praetor. With eyes darting fury, and a 
countenance distorted with cruelty, he orders the helpless 
victim of his rage to be stripped, and* rods to be brought ; 
accusing him, but without the least shadow of evidencct 
or even of suspicion, of having come to Sicily as a spy. It 
was in vain that the unhappy man cried out, <^ I am a Ro« 
man citizen : I have served under Lucius Pretius, who is 
now at PanormuH, and wi|l attest my innOCeiice.'* The 
bloodthirsty praetor, deaf to all he could urge in his own 
defence' ordered the infamous punishment to be inflicted. 
Thus, fathers, Was an innocent Roman citizen publicly 
niaagled with scourging: whilst the pnly words he ut* 
tered, amidst his cruel suflerings, were, <*! am a Roman 
citizen I" With these he hoped to defend himself from 
vloience and infamy. But of so little service was this priv- 
ilege to him, that, while he was thus asserting his citizen- 
ship, the order was given for his execution.; tor his exe- 
cution upon the cross ! 

O liberty! O sound once delightful to every Roman 
earl O saered privilege of Roman citizenship! once sal* 
cred 1 now trampled upoii I But what then! h it some 
to this I shall an inferior magistrate, a gov<jrnor,w ho holds 
Ids whole power of the Rohian people, in a Rommn pro-, 
vince, within sight of Italy, bind, scourge, torture with fire 
mnd red hot plates of iron, and at last put to the infamous 
death of the ci^^sst a Roman oiticen I Shall tieither the 
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trtesofinnbcence expiring in agony, nor the tears of {Mlying 
spectators, nor the majesty of the Roman c^mmonwealihi 
nor the fear of the jtistice of his country^ restrain the Ji-^ 
icentious and wanton cruelty of a mbnater^ who, in confi- 
dence pf his riches, strikes at the root of liberty, and sells 
mankind at defiance. 

I conclude with expressing my hopes, that your wisdom 
and justice, fathers, will not, by su^ering the attrocious 
and unexampled insblence of Cains Verres to escape due 
punishment, leave room to apprehend the danger iif ft 
total subversion of authority, and the introduction of geae^ 
tai anarchy and confusion. 

ClCSRb'S ORATXOKSJi 

fifeCTIONH. 

Slfieeth of AnHsaBAt, to the Roman Senate^ imploring 
their firotection iigamtt JuovatfiA. 

VATliBttSl 

It is known to you, that king Micipsa,vmy father, qiSl 
his death bed, kfi in charge to Jugurtha, his adopted son, 
(Conjunctly with my unfortunate brother Hiempsal and my"; 
Sel^ the children of his own body, the administration of the 
kingdom of Nutnldia, directing lis to consider the senate 
and people of Rome as proprietors of it* He charged us 
to use our best endeavour to be serviceable to.the Roman 
commonwealth; a^u ring us, that your protection wcmld 
jprove a defence against all enemies ; and would be instead 
•f armies, fortifications, and treasures. While my brother 
knd I were thinking of nothing but how-to regulate our- 
selves according to the directions of our deceased father, 
Jugurtha,the most infamous of mankind! breaking through 
all ties of gratitude and of common humanity, and iramp- 
ling on the authority of the komsua cbmmonwealth» pro- 
eured the murder of my unfortunate brather ; and has driv 
ap me from my throne and native ccuntry, though be 
knows I inherit, from my grandfather Massnissa, and my 
father Miscipsa, the friendship and alliance of the Romans. 

For a princis to be reduced by villan^, ts my distressful 
circumstances, is calamity enough; but my mUfortuiiea 
are heightened by the consideration, that I fi«id myself 
j^liged to solicit your assistance, fathers, for the services 
done you by my ancestors, not for any I have been abl^ M 
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rcjtider fou in my own persoa. Jugariba has put tt oat of my 
power to deserve anything at your hands; and has forced 
me to be burdensomie, before I could be useful to you. And 
yet, if I bad no plea bat my undeserved misery, a onco 
povi'erfid prince, the descendant of a\|race of illustrious mon- 
archs, now without any fault of my own, destitute of every 
support, and reducetl to the necessity of begging foreign as- 
sistance^ against an enemy who has seized my throne and 
my kingdom, if my unequalled distresses were all 1 had to 
plead, it woold become the greatness of the Roman common* 
wealth, to protect the injured, an4 to check the triumph oi 
daring wickedness ov^r helpless innocence. But, to peo- 
voke your ^entment to the utmost, Jugurtha has drivea 
me from the very dominions, which the Senate and the peo- 
ple of Rome gave to my ancestoi-s ; and, from which my 
grandfather, and my father, tinder your umbrage expelled 
Syphax and the Oarthagenians. Thus, Fathers, your kind- 
ness to our family is defeated ; and Jugurtha in injuring me^ 
throws co.ntenipt upon you* 

' 0. wretched prince! Oh cruel reverse of fortune! Oh fa- 
ther Micipsa ! is this the cpnsequenQe of my generosity ; 
that he, whom thy goodness raised to an equality with thy 
own children, should be the murderer of thy children ? 
Must, then, the royal house of Numidia always be a scene of 
havoc and blood ? While Carthage remained, we suffered as 
was to he ex(iected, all sorts of hardships from their hostile 
attacks; onr enemy near ; our only powerful ally, the Ro« 
man comraonwealth at a distance. When that scourge of Af* 
liea was no more, we congratulated ourselves on the pros- 
pect of established peace. But instead of peace, behold the 
kingdom of Numidia drenched with royal blood ! and the on* 
ly surviving son ot' its late king, flying from an adopted mur- 
derer, and seeking that safety in foreign parts, which he 
cannot commatid in his own kingdom. 

Whither, Oh I whither shall I fly ? If I return to the roy- 
al palace of my ancestors, my father's throne is seised by the 
murderer of my brother. What qan I there expect, hot that 
Jugurtha ihonld hasten to imbrae in my blood, those bands 
"which are now reeking with my brother's? If I were to fly 
for refine, or for assistance, to any other court, fro^n what 
prinee can i hope for pffoteelion> if the Roman 6«BaittOBweatt6 
M 
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give me up ? From my own famflj or frienck I have no ex^ 
pectationB. My royal father is no raore^ He is beyond the 
reach of violence, and out of hearing of the complaints of hi» 
unhappy son. Were my brother alive, our mutual sympathy 
DkOQld be some alleviation. But he is hurried;, out of life, in 
bis £ar]y youth, by the very hand which should have been 
ihe l^st to injure any of the royal family of Numidia. The 
bloody Jugurtha has butchered all whom he suspected to be 
in my interest Some have been destroyed by the lingering 
torment of the crossw Others have been given a prey to wild 
beasts ; and their anguish made the sport of men more cruel 
than wild beasts. If there be any yet alive, they are shut up 
in dungeons, there to drag out a life more intolerable C^ian 
death itself. 

Look down, illustrious senators of Rome ! from that height 
of power to which you are raised, on the unexampled distres.* 
ses of a prince, who is^ by the cruelty of a wicked intruder^ 
Jtiecome an outcast from all mankind. Let not the crafty in- 
jsittuafions of him who returns murdtfl* for adoption, prejudice 
your judgment* Do not listen to the wretch who has butch- 
ered the son and relations Df a king, who gave him power to 
sit on the same throne with his own sons* I have been m- 
formed that he labours^ by his emissaries to prevent your 
determining any thing agaimt him in bis absence; pretend-* 
ing that I magnify my distress, and might for him have staid 
in peace In my own kingdom. But if ever the lime comes, 
"^hen thedue vengeance from above shall overtake him, he 
nvill then dissemble as I da Then Jie, whp now, hardened 
in wickedness, triumphs over those wlK>m his violence hue 
laid low, will. In his turn, feel distress^, and suffer for his im- - 
pious ino:ratitude to my father, and bis blood-thirsty cruelty 
ip my brother. 

Oh murdered, butchered brother ! Oh dearest to my hearty, 
BOW gone forever frontmy sight ! but ^vhy shoujd I lament 
bis death i He is indeed deprived of the blessed ligbiof heav- 
en,- of life and kingdom at once» by the very person who 
f)ught to have been the first to hai&ard his own life, in defence 
of any one of MicipssCs familv^. But, af things are, my brcy* 
theris not so much deprived of these comforts, as delivered, 
from terror, from flight, from exile, and the Endless train of. 
miseries ^bi^h render life to me a burden. He lies full low#- 
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gorei! with wountb, and festering in bia own bl60!tL But he 
ties in peace. He feels none of the nfisreries which fiend my 
Botil with agony and distrdctlon^ while I ant set ujt a. specta- 
cle (o all mankind, of the tincertainty of human arifairs. So 
far from having it in my power to punish his murderer, I ami 
not mnsterof the means of securing my own life* So far from 
being in a condiiimi to defend my kingdom from the vio(eace 
©f the usurper, 1 ^m <rt>liged to a[H)ly for foreign protectioa 
for my own person. 

Fathers ! Senators of Rome ! the arbitenr of natioi^s ! to 
you 1 fly for refuge Trom t he murderous fury of Jugurth.t. By 
jour ailectron for your chlklren; by your love for your coun- 
try; by your own virtues ; by the m^ijfsty of the Roman 
commonwealth; by ali that is sacrecS by'all that is dear to 
you, deliver a wretched prince from trndeserved, unprovoked 
injury; and save tlie kingdom of Numidia,wl)ich is your own 
properly> from being the prey of violence, murpation and 
cruelty. , ballust. 

SECTION m. 

the JposUe PauCs noble defence before Festus and Agrippeu 

Agrippa said unto Paul, thou art permitted to speak for 
thyself, 'j hen Paul strctebed forth his hand and answered 
for himself. 

1 think myself bapf^^ king Agrippa, becBuie f s^hail an^ 
swer for myself this day before thee concerning ail the things 
whereof I amaccused by the Jews : especially, aa 1 knovr 
Ihee to be expert in all the customs and queatioBS which are 
anaong the. Jews. Whefefore I beseech thee to hear mepii-' 
tiently. 

My raanner of life froD»my youths winch wa» at tlie first 
UBong xxny own nation at Jeruvalem^ knew ail the Jews; who 
knew me from the beginning, (if they would testify,) that 
after the sirailest sect of our religion, I lived a Pharisee. 
And now I stand add am judged for the hope of the promise 
made by God to our fathers : to which promise, our twelve 
IribeS) codlinuatly serving Godday & night, hope to come : <S& 
for this hope's sake^ king Agrippai I amaccusedby the Jewft. 

Why should it be thought a thing incredible with youv 
thai God should raise the dead ? I verily thot^ht with my* 
sell* thai 1 oughi to do many things contcary to the nanie 
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of Jes^s of Nazareth : and this I did iti Jerusalem. Man^ 
of the MnU I shot up in prison^ having received autlioritj 
from th^chief priests : and when thejr Mere pat to death, I 
gave my voice against t hem« A nd I often puni^ed thena in 
overy synagogue, and compelled them to blaspheme ; and 
being exeeedingly mad against them, I persecuted them evefi 
onto strange cities. But as I went to Damascus, withaiii* 
ihority and. commission from the chief priests, at midday, 
O king \ I saw in the way a light from heaven, above the 
brightness of the sun, shining rouad about me, and thf^m wha 
journeyed with me. And when we were all t^Wen (o the 
«artb, I heard a voice speaking to me, saying in the Hebrew 
tongue, Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me ? It is hard fbr 
thee to ^ck, against the pricks. Andiaaid,wbp art'tboti 
Jiord ? And he replied^ I am Jesus whom thou persecutes^ 
But rise, and stand upon thy feet : for I have appeared to 
thee for jtbis purpose, to make thee a minister, and a witness 
both of these things^ which thou hast seen, and of those things 
In which I will appear to thee : delivenng thee from the peo^ 
pie, and from the Gentiles, to whom I now send thee, to open 
their eyesf and to turn them from darkness to light, and froot 
the power of S.atau to Qodj that they may receive forgive- 
ness of sins, and inheritance amongst theni who are aanctifieil 
by faith that is in me. 

Whereupon) king Agrippa ! I wai not disobedient to 
the heavenly vision; hot showed first to them at Damascua, 
and at Jerusalem, and through all the coasts of Judea, and 
tfien to the Gentiles, that they should repent and turn to God« 
and do works meet for* repentance* For these causes, the 
Jews cati^ht me in the temple ; ^nd went about to kill me. 
Having, however, obtained help from Obd, I continue tolhis 
day, tritnessing both to small and great, sayingv. no other 
things than those which the prophets and Muses declared 
should come: that Christ should suffer; that he should ba 
the first who should rise from the dead; and that he woold 
ahow light to the people, and to the Gentiles. 

And as he thus spoke for himself, Festus said, with a loud 
voice, ^ Paui, thou art beside thjrself; much learning hath 
made thee mad." But he said, I am not mad, most noble Fes*- 
tos ; but speak the words of truth and soberness. For the 
^ing koQweth these things» before whoin I also speak freely. 
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lam p^rsoatled that none of fheae things are hidclen fWmr 
^im : for tliis thing was not clone in a corner. Eing^ A^rifh 
pa, believest thou the prophets ? I know thai thou belie vest* 
Then A^ippB said to Pau)^ ^^alraost thou pereuadest me ta 
be a Christian." And Paul replied, " I wodid to God, that 
not only thou, but also all that hear me this day, were both 
almost, and altogether such as I am except these bonds."* 

ACTS XXVI. 

SECTIOJVrV. 
lard Mafisfkld'a Speech in the house ofPecrSy 1 770, en the BUI 

far preventing the delays />f JuMice^ by daimutg 
♦ the privilege of Parliament, 

MY iORDS, 

When icpnetder the imi>ortance of thi* bill to yourlorJ- 
ghiifs, I am not surjjrised it has t^iken up sa much of youf 
eoDsk!eratk>n. It is a bill, indeed, of no common magni- 
lude ; it is nolesd than to take aWay from two thirds of the 
legislative botly of this great kingdom^ certain privileges 
and immunities of which they have been long possessed^r 
Perhaps there is no situation the human mind can be placed 
ID) that Is 86 di&:uU and so trying, than when it 'is made a 
judge Ml Its own cause. There is something implanted in 
the breast of man so attached to self, so tenacious of privi- 
leges onoe obtaiaed, that in such a situation, either to dis- 
ciiss with imparliality, or decide with justice, has ever beett 
held the summit of nil fiumnn virtue. The bill now in ques- 
tion put* your lordshipff in this very predicament; and f 
doubt not Imt the wisdom pf your decision will convince 
:^he world, that where self interest and justice are in opposite 
scales, the latter will ever preponderate with your lordships. 

Privileges have been granted to legislators' in> alTages, and 
in all countries^. The practice is founded in wisdom; and« 
indeed, it is peculiarly es^ntial to the constitution of thi» 
country that the members of both houses should be free la 
their persoqs in cases of civil snit»; for there may come a 

* How happy was this great Apo»t!<?, even in the aaoj^ perilous 
eireumstances ! Though under bonds and oppression, his iniod was 
free ; and raised above every fear of man. With what dignity and 
composure does he defend himself and the nioble cattse he had es- 
fioased j whilst he displays the most compassionate and generout 
feelings for those who were strangers to the sublime retigionhf 

whicb he Wits aohnated I 

J|2- ■ -: - • 
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time wben the safety and welfare of thhr whole- empire, may 
depend tipoa theii^ atteodance in parliament I am far frony 
advising aBf meamire that would In foture endanger the 
state : but the bill before jour lordships has^ I am confi- 
dent, no snch tendency ; for It e^cpressly secures the per8on» 
of members of either bouse in all civH suits. This beings 
the case, I confess, when I see many noble lords, for whotte 
judgment I have a very great respect, standing up to op^ 
pose a bill which is calculated merely to fecilitate the re- 
covery of just and legal debts, I am astonished and amazed* 
They, I dc^nbt not, oppose the bill upon public principles r 
I would hot wish to in^nuate, tteat piivate interest had the^ 
least weight in their determination. 

The biH has been frequently proposed, and aa frequentfy 
has miscarried: But it was always lost in the lower house. 
Little dkl I think when it had passed the commons, that if 
possibly could have met with such opposition here. Shall 
it be said, that you, my lord?, the grand council of the na- 
tion, the highest Judicial and legislative botfy of the realms 
endeavour to evade. By prixilege, those very laws whiclr 
youenforceonyour fellow subjects? Forbid it justice! I 
ank sore, were the noble lords as well acqnainted as 1 am,^ 
with but half the difficulties and delays occasioned in t^he^ 
jBourts of justice, under pnetence of privilege, they woul<l 
ttot, nay, they could not oppose the bill. 

I have waited wHh patience to hear what ai^ment^ 
might be urged against the bill ; but I het^e waited in vain i 
the truth is, there Is no argument that can weigh against it,- 
The justice and expediency of the bill are such as render it 
aelfevident. It is a proposition of that nature, that can nei- 
ther be weakened by argument, jsob, entangled with sophism 
fry. IKIuch, indeedi has been said by some noble lonis, ow 
the wisdom of our ancestors^ and how differently they 
thought ftwn ufl^. They not only decreed, that privilege 
should prevent all civil ^its from proceeding during the sit- 
Ung of parliamiBnt, but likewise granted protection tb the 
"tery servants of members. I shall say nothing on the wis- 
dom of our ancestora; it might perhaps appear invidious : 
tiiat is not necessary in the present case. I snail only say» 
|ha| the noble lordtf» who flatter themselves with the weight 
#f that reflection, should remember, that, as cirCumstancer 
alter^ lUsfi tbmielTeft should alter* Formerly it waa not 
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BO raBhionable «i(^ber for musters or seryjiDtt to ran in ikbt, 
ad it is at p/eseDt, Formerlj ^'e were not that great com^ 
mercial nation tve are at present ; ner formerly were meN 
ehants and manufacturers members of parliament, ar at 
present. The case is now verj different : both mercliantt* 
anft manufacturers are with great propriety, elected meuK 
bersofthe lower boose. Commerce having thus got into^ 
Ihe legislafive body of the kingdom, privilege must be done 
Sfway. We all know that the very soql and essence of trade 
are regular payments ; and sad experience tteinrbes uss that 
there are men, who will not make their regular payments 
-without the compulsive power el the laws. The law then 
ought to be equally open to all. Ai^y exemption to paiw 
ticular men^ or parttcolar nu^uf of men, is, in a free and 
eommetclal country, a solecism of the grossest nature. 

But I will not trouble your lordships with arguments for 
that, which is sufficiently evident without any. 1 shall only 
BBy a few words to some noble lords, who foresee much itf 
coQveniency, from tb^ persons of their servants being Kable 
to be arrestee!. One noble lord observes. That the coach- 
man of a peer ttisty be arrested, while he is driving his mas- 
ter to the House, and that, coosequendy, be wil^ not be able 
fo attend his duty in parliament. If this were aetually to 
happen, there are so many naetbods^ by which the member 
miglit still get to the House, that 1 can hardly think the no« 
bte lord is serious in his ohj^tion. Another noble peersaid, 
That, by this l^ll, one might lose his most Ta1uat>ie and hon- 
est servants; This I hold to be a contradiction in terms: 
for he can neither be a vafuable servant, nor ao honest man» 
who gets into debt which he is neither able nor willing to- 
pay, till compelted by the law. If my servant by unlbre- 
seen accidents has got4nto debt, and I still wish to retain 
him, I certainly would pay the demand* But upon na 
principle of liberal legislation whatever, cun my servant have 
a title to set his creditors at defiance, while for forty shil- 
lings only, the honest tradesman may be twn from his fami«' 
%r and locked op In a gaol. It is monstrous injustice t I 
natter myself, however the determination of this^day will, 
entirely pot an end to all such partial proceedings £>r the 
future, by pas^ng into a laiir the bill bow under your lord" 
ships' consideration. 

I ^Mie now tospeakf upon yihtA^ indeed^ I would have 
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gladly avoided, had I not been parlicularly potnted at, /or. 
the part 1 have taken. iir thi» bill^ It has been siiid» by a 
Bobie lord on my left hand» that I likewise am runniiig the 
race of popularity. If the not>le lord m^^ins by popularity, 
that applause bestowed by after-as;e« on g«K>d and virtu jos 
aetioncr, i hdve loo-^ been atrug^tin^^ In 4hit raee : to what 
purpose, all- try tog time can atomic detenmne. But if the 
Boble lord means that mushroom popularity, which is raised 
without merit, and ioat without a crime, he is RKich mis- 
taken in his opinion. I defy the noble lord to point out a 
single action of my life, ia which the popvliifity of the tiine» 
ever had the am dies t influence on my determinations. I 
thank God i have a more pernKinent and steaity rule t(}$ 
my conduct^ the dictates of ray own breast. Tlwse who 
havo^foregmre th it pteasing adv^^er,and given up their mind 
to be the slave of every pojmlar impulse,~I sincerely pity i. 
I i^ity them stilt more, if their vanity leads them to mistake 
the shouts of a mob, for the trun?ii)et of ftfrae. Experience 
might inform them, that man>s who have been saluted with 
the huzzas of a cro.vd one day, have received Iheh* execra- 
tions the next ; and many, who by the po{felarity of their 
times, have been held up as spotless patriots^ have aeverthe-' 
less, appeared U{ion the historian'* page, when truth has tri* 
umphed over delusion, the assassins of liberty. Why tbett 
the noble lord can think i am ambitious of present popular- 
ity, that echo of folly, and shadow 'of renown, I am at a 
loss to determine. Besides, I do not knpw that the bill now 
before your lordships wili be popular ; it depemls much 
upon the caprice of the <iay. It may not be popular to com- 
pel people to pay their debts ; and, in that case, the present 
mast be a very unpopular bill. It may not be popular nei- 
ther to take away aoy of tjre privileges, of (>arliament ; for 
I very well remember, and omny of your lordships may re* 
member, that, not long ago, the popular cry was for the 
extension of privilege ; and so far did they carry^ it at thaf , 
1>ime, that it was said, the privilege protected members evea 
in criminal actions ; nay, such was the power of |>opidar 
prejudices over weak mind»> that the very decisions of some 
of the courts were tinctured with that doctrine. It was un- 
doubtedly ait abominable doctrine ; I thought so then,, and 
I think so still; but nevertheless, it was a popular doctrine^ 

«ad ooiiio iiiio^iately fn^ai tiione wIh^ are edited 4b« <fi«ad» 
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of liberty ; ho^ deiservedlj, time will show. True liberty; 
!b my opinioii, eaniBiily eKist when justice is equally admiii* 
ktered to ali ; to the king and to the beggar. Wiiere it 
Ibe justice theiij or wkere is tbe law that protects a member 
of parliament more than any other iliat], from the punish* 
nfent dtrfe to hisjerimes ? The la^s ofthis^uptry allow of 
DO place, nor any empioymfent to be a sanctuary for crimes ; 
and where 1 have tite honour to sit ar Judge, neither royal 
favour, nor popular applause, shall ever protect the guilty. 

I hftve now only to t>eg patnlon for having employed so 
much of your lordi^ips^ time ; add 1 em sorry a bill, fraught 
with so many good consequences, has not met with an p^^ 
advocate : but I doubt itot your lordships' determinatioa 
will convince the world, that a bill, calculated to contribute 
•o much to the equal dtstribation of justice as the present^ 
vequirei with your lordships but veiy little support 

SECTIOIjr V. , 

JH aAbress to Young Persm^t 
' I rNTENB, in this ad€h*ess to show you ttie importa«» 
of lieginaing early to give serious attention to your eoaduct* 
AssoNQii ai^you ana capable of r^ilectiou, you mutt perf 
ceive that there is a right and a wrong, in hutuau actions.^ 
Yousee^ that- those Wtio are born with the same advan- 
lageii of fortune, are not alt equally prosperona in the 
course of lli^« While some of them, by wise and steady 
conduct, attain distinction in the work), and \ra/fy their days 
with comfort and honour ; others of the i^artie rank, by 
mean and vicions behaviour, forfeit thfe advantages of 
their birth; involve themselves in much misery ; and end 
to beinf a disgrace to their friends, and a burden on society. 
Baiiy, then, may you leaun^ that it is not on the ex- 
ternal condHibn in whioh you find yourselves placed, but 
^ the part which youk are to act, that your welfare or un- 
ba))piness, your honour or infamy, <lepends. Now, when 
foeginnli^ to act that part, what can be of greater f moment* 
than to regtdate your plan of conduct with the most serioua 
attention, before you have yet committed any fatal or 
irrelrievabfe errors ? If instead of exerting reflection for thi» 
valuable purpose, yoii deliver yourselves up, at so 
erKical a time< to ^.loth and plelisure ;. if you refuse to listen 
to any couD4ellor butbuinour« or to attend to, any purauit 
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execpt thftt of amesemeiit ; if yott aJl&w yourselves to float 
loose awl careless on the tide of life, ready to receive 
any direction whicti thecurreat of fashioti may ehasCe to 
give yon ^ wh:-it can you expect to follow from such begin^ 
niDgs ? While so many areond yoa~ are wuiergtMog the 
Bad coQsequeuces of a like indiscretion, for what reasom 
shall not those consequencea extend to you ? Shall you at- 
tain success without that preparation, and escape dangers- 
without that precaution widch i» required of others 2 
Shall happiness grow up to you, of Its own accord, and 
solicit your acc^taoce, when, to the rest of mankind, H Is 
tl|ff- fruit of long cdtlvatiotv ao^ ^^ acq^iaitioo of laboor 
and care ? Deceive not yourselves with suck arrogant 
bodies. Whatever be your rank, Providence will ik^, for 
your sake, reverse its established order. The Author c^ 
your being hath enjoined you to ^ take heed to your 
ways ; to ponder the pati^ of your feet ; ta rememJiier 
yow Creator in the days of your youtli.'' He bath de- 
creed, that they only *' who seek after wisdom, shall §nd 
i^ ; that foola shall be affiicted, because of their transgre»» 
.sions ; antl that whoever refnseth ioatruetion, shall destroy 
his own souL** By listening to these admonitions, and 
tempering the Vivacity of youth with a [woper niiitture oC 
serious thought,, you may ensure cheerfiilness for the rest 
of life; but by delivering yourselves up at present to- gid- 
diness and levity^ yoti ky the fioundaMoaof lasting heavi^ 
ness of hezH^ 

When yott iocrfc forward to those plans of life, wtitcis 
either your circcHfistances have suggested, oryour fHenda 
bavej^^poposed,^^ will not hesitate to acknowledge, that 
in oraer to pursue them with advantage, some previous 
discipline is requisite* Be assured, thai whatever is to be 
your prolession, oo^ education is more necessarj to your 
success, than the acquirement of virtuous dlsfYOSilions and 
habits. This is the universal preparaiiou. for every char- 
acter, and every station in life. Bad as= the world is^ 
pespeet is always paid to virtue. In the usualr course of hu- 
man affairs, it will- be found, that a plaiir understan<^ 
ding, ' joined witb^ acknowledged worthy contrfbotes 
more to prosperity, than the brightest parts without prob- 
ity 01 honour. Wliether science or business, or public 
^■'''^ be your aim^jVirtneatiUeaters^fioc a priacii^ shai» 
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into all thosegreatdc^partoienfs of society. It is f<hineQt«d 
v^flh emineoce^ in evevy liberal art; mth repniation, in 
everjr branch of fair and useful bwii^ess ; wifh diBtinetion) 
in every publie Btation.v The vigour %ih\ch it gives t!»e 
iniod» and the weigiil Which it adds to character ; the 
generous fien tinmen ts^hieh it breathes; the undaunted 
S|>int \yhicb it inspires; the aifdour t>f diligence which it 
quickens; the freedo^i "which it proctuceB from pernicioua 
and-di^oni>iu*able avocations ; are the foundations of ail 
that in highly iioDeuraMe^ or greatly successful among 

Whatever ornamental or engaging endowments you 
BOW possess, virtue is a necessary requisite, in order to their . 
shining >vith;proper lustre, ^Feeble are the attractions of 
-the fairest form, if it be suspected that nothing within cor- 
respomis to "the pleasing appearance without^ Short are 
thetnumpbs of wit, when- it.is supposed to be the vehicle 
of mafiee. By whatever means you may at first attract- 
the attention, you can hold the esteem, and secure the 
hearts of otberiB, only by araiatile dispositions, and the ac-' 
eompliahments of the mind. These are the qualities whose 
influence will last, when the lustre of all that once sparkled 
anddi^zzled has passed away.^ 

Let not then the season of youth l>e barren of improve- 
ments, 80 essential to your future felicity and honour. Now 
is the seed time of fife 5 and according to "what you sow, 
you shall reap;" Your character is now under Divine 
assistance, . of your own forming; your fate is in some 
measure, put into your own hand. Your nature is as yet 
pliant and soft. Habits have not established their domin- 
ion. Prejudices have not preoccupied your understand- 
ing. The world has n»t had time to contract and debase 
your afiections. AU your |M>weFS are more vigorous, 
disembarrassed, and free, than they will he at ^ny future 
)>eriod» Whatever impulse you nowr give to your desiref 
and passions, the direction is likely to continue. * ft will 
form the channel in which your tife is to run ; nay, it may 
determine its everlasting bsue. Consider then the employ- 
ment of this importaot Tieriod, as the highest trust which 
shall ever be committed to you; as in a great measure* 
decisive of your happiness, in time, and in eternity. As in 
the •ucceMioaof the ^^Mon^ each« by t^ invariable lawn 
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•f nature^ ftffects the productions of Tvbat is ti«x| in coarse t 
0oi» in human Tife, every p^ric^d of onr age, aceording as it 
is \vell or ill spent^ infiuenees the happiness of that which 
is to follow^ Virtuous youth gradually, foriogs forward 
accomplished and flouHsbing manhcMMl ; ami such man- 
hood passes of Itself, without uneasiaess into respeetaMe and 
tranquil ol(!^ age^ But when pature is taunted out of its 
regular course, disorder takes place in the inpral, just as In 
the vegetable world. If the spring pot forth oo Uossoms, 
in summer there will b^ no beauty, and in autumn, no 
fruit : so, if youth be trified i»vay without improvement^ 
manhood wilt probably be contemptible, and old age mis- 
erable. If the beginnings of life have been <S vanity," if a 
latter end eati scarcely beany other than *^ vexatioa of 
spirit/' ^ . 

1 shall^ finisji this address, with calling your attention to 
that dependence on the blessing of heaven, which amidst 
all your endeavours efKer improvement^ you onght contin- 
ually to preserve. It is too common with the young, even 
when they resolve to tread the path of virtue and 
honour, to set out with presumptuous cofidence-io them- 
selves. Trusting to their own abilities for carrying them 
successfully through life, they are careless ^of apply ii^ to 
6 od, or of deriving any assistance from what they are apt 
to reckon the gloomy discipline of religion. Alas 1 how 
little do they know the dangers which Cawalt them ? Nei- 
ther humaii wisdom, nor Jiuman .virtue, unsupported by- 
religion, is equal to the trying situations whieb liften occur 
in life. By the shock of temptation, how frequently have 
the most virtuous intentions been overthrown ? Undefthe 
pressure of disaster, how often has the greatest Cdnstaney 
sunk ? "every gdod, and evei^ perfect gtft, is from above." 
Wisdom and virtue, as wdi as ^' riches and^faonour^ come 
from God.'*' Destitute of his favour, you are in no better 
aituation, with all your boasted abilities, than orphans left 
to wander in a tracklejss desert, without any guide to ^oa- 
duct them, or any shelter to cover them' from the gatiier^ 
ing storm. Correct, then, this ill founded arrogaoee. Ex- 
pect not, that your happinesa can be independent of Bim 
who made yoq. By faith and repentancip, apply to the 
Redeemer'of the world. By piety and prayer, seek tfate, 
proteciiott of the Qpd of heavem I conelnde vith the 
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•otemn wonfej in which a great prince deHvered his dying- 
charge to his son ; words which every young person ought 
to consider as addressed to himself, aiui to engrave d^^eply 
on bis heart : 'V Solomon/ my soeh know thou the Goil of 
thy fid hers ; and serve him with a perfect heart, ami with 
a wilHiig . mind. For the Lord searches all hearts^ and 
understandeth all the imaginutions of the thoughts. if 
thoHseek him, he will be^ found of rhpcj bat if tboii for- 
sake hiiii»iie will cast thee o^for ever»^ r blaiIc« 

CHAP. IX. 
PROMISCUOUS PIECES. 

SECTION I. 
Earthquake iA Calabria^ in the year 1 6d8« 

.N account of this dreadful e^thquake, is given by 

f be celebrated Father Kircher. It happened whilst he wad 
cm bis journey to visit Mount ^tna, and the rest of the 
wonders that tie towards the south of Italy. Kircher is 
eoosidered^ by scholaiB, as one of the greatest prodigies of 
learohig. 

'* Having hired a boat, in company ^ith fodr more, (two 
friars of the order of St. Fraiieis, and two seculars.) 
Tve launched, frool the harbour of Messina, In Sicily; and 
arrived) the same day, at the promontory of Pelorus. One 
destination was for the city of Euphiemiay in Calabria ; 
vhere we bad some business to transact ; and where we de^ 
signed to tarry for some ttme« However^ providence 
aeemed willing to^ cross oar dedgn; for we were obliged to 
contittoe three days at Pelorus, on account of the weather i 
and thongb we often pnt out to sea» yet we were as often. 
driven liack* At length, wearied with the delay, we resol- 
Ted to prosecute onr voyage ; and, altbougfr the sea 
seemed more than usually agitated^ we ventareid forward,. 
The gulf of Charybdis, whieh we approached, seemedt 
whirled ronnd in such a manner^ as to form a vast hollow^ 
Terging to a point in the centre. Proceeding fmward, and 
turning my eyes to ^tna, I saw it cast forth large voluraetf 
dr aa^e, c« mottntainotis ii&es» w&ieh entirely cev^red 0/10. 
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bland, and bloited oat the very aliores/fom my view. This, 
together with the dreadful noise, and tlie suipburoua steoeh 
vrhlch was strongly perceived, filled me with apfirehen* 
fiions, that some more dreadful calamity \vds impemUng. 
The sea itself seemed to wear a very anusual appearance; 
they who have seen a lake lira violent shower of r^iin, cov- 
ered all over with bubbles, will conceive some idea of its 
limitations. My surprise was atiH increased by the calmness 
and serenity of the weather ; not a breeze, not a ckrad, 
^hich might be supposed to pot all nature thus into motion. 
I therefore wanted my companions, that an earthquake 
was approaching; and afller some time making for the 
shore, with all possible diligence, we landed at Tropsea, 
liappy and thankful for hkving escaped the threatening dan- 
gers of the sea.^ 

*^ But oar triumphs at land were of short daration ; for 
we had scarcely arrived at the Jesuit's College, in that city, 
when our ears were stunned with a horrid sound, resembling 
that of an infinite number of chariots, driven fiercely for- 
vrard $ the wheels rattling, and the thongs cracking. Soon 
aftef this a most dreadful earthquake ensued ; so that ihe 
whole tract upon which we stood, seemed to vibrate .aa if 
we were in the scale of a balance, that continued wavering. 
This motion, however, soon grew more violenr ; and being 
ao longer able to keep my tegs, I was thrown prostrate upon 
Ibe ground. In the mean time, the universal ruin round me 
redoubled my amajsement. The crash of failhtg houses, 
lOie tottering of towers, and the groans of the d|4ng, ail 
contribtHed to raise my terror and despair. On every eide 
of me I saw nothing but a scene of ruin f and danger 
threatening wherever I ehenld fly. I commended myself 
(0^ God, HS my last great refuge. At thai boor, O how 
^ain was every snblttnary hap^iiess t Weahh, honoia; em^ 
pire, wisdom, all mere useless sounds, and as emply as the 
ibnbbtesof the deep I Jaststandtng on the threabold of eter- 
itity, nothlofit but 0od was my pleasure ; and the nearer I 
afiproaehed, 1 only loved him thenotore. After s6me tiflie« 
l^^¥ev^r, iiiding that I i^mained unhort, amidat the geoer-* 
afcOBCtilsion, I resolved to "ventans for safely^ and, raa* 
Miig as fAst as I could, I readied the ahore, but .;dmest 
terrified oati of my reason. ^ I did not Karob hiiig herav CiU 
I found the boat io which t had landed ; and my oompan- 



lOBis'^lso, ^ho99 terrors were even greater th^n miae. Our 
Yue^tiiig was not Of that kiml, vihere every oiie is deslrom 
ofteHtnghis own happy escape; it was all silence, and a 
gloomy SreaiiimpemUag^terrorSr" 

"Leaving this seat of desolation, we prosecated our 
voyage along the coast ; anU the next day came to Rochet- 
ta, where we laiiiled, aiihough the: earth stUl continaed 
in violent agitations; But we had scarcely arrived at our 
inn, when we were onee more obliged to retom to the boat ; 
and, in about half ao hour, we saw the greater part of the 
town and the inn at wlUeh we had set up, dashetl to the 
ground, and burying the Inhabitants beneath the ruins.** 

*' Jn /tliia manner, proceeding onward in our little 
Vessel, finding no safety at land, and yet, from the small-^ 
ness of onr boat, having but ^ very dangerous continuance 
at sea, we at leagtli landed at Lopirium, a ca8tl<$ midwa^r 
between Tropiea and . Ekrphf^mkt, the city to which» 
as I said before, we were bound. Here, wherever I turned 
my eyes,. nothing but scenes of ruin and horror ap- 
peared ; towns and castles levelled to the ground f Strom"' 
baSo, ^ough at sixty miles distance, belching forth fiamed^ 
Ib w unusual Bianner»and with a noise whicti I eould dis- 
tinctly hear, l^ut b%j attention was quickly turned frool 
more remote, to contiguous danger. The rumbling sound 
0fan appmacblag earthquake, which we by this time were 
grown acquainted with, alarmed us for i\ie consequences ; 
Uev^ry moment seemed to gr0\V louder^ and to approach 
nearer. The place on which we stoocl now began to shake 
most ^eadfully ; so that being unable to stand, my com* 
paiuoBs and I caught hold of whatever shrub grew next to 
lis and supported oUrselves. in that manner.'* 

'* After some time, this^ violent paroxysm ceasing* we 
again stood up, in order to prosecute oujr voyage to £uphie- 
mia, which lay within sight In the mean time, while we were 
preparing for this purpose, I turned my eyes towards the 
eity, but could see only a frightful dark cloud, that seemed 
to rest upon the place. This the more surprised as, as the 
weather^ was so very serene.. We waited, therefore, till the 
eioud had fiassed away : then tnroing to look for the city, 
it was totally sunk. Wonderful to tell ! nothing but a 
dismal and putrid lake was seen where it stood. We looked 
about to find some one that could tell ils of its sad catas* 
trophe^ but could see^ nft persosu All was become % 
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Bielaiicholyaolitade; a sceoe of hkleouB desolation. Thut 
proceeding pensively along^ in quest of some human being 
that could give us a little informatioo, we at len&;th saw a 
boy sitting by the shore, and appearing sfupified with terror.- 
or hifii, therefore, we inquired concerning the fate of the 
city ; bat he CQuld not be prevailed on to give DsaQ- 
answer. We entreated him, with every expression of ten- 
derness and pity, to tell us; but. his senses were quite wrapt 
up in the contemplation of the danger he had escaped^ 
We oQfered him some victuals, but he seemed to loathe the 
fli2:ht. We still persisted in our offices of kindness ; but 
he only pointed to the place of the city, like one out of his 
sens'is ; and then running up kito the wooils, was never beard 
of after. Such was the fate of the city of £uph8&mia : and 
as we continued our melancholy course along the shore, the 
whole coast, for the space oftwobumlred miles, presented 
nothing but the remains of cities f and men scattered, wit b- 
put a habitation, over the fields. Proceeding thus along, 
we at leni^th ended our distressful voyage, by arriving at 
Naples, after havmg escaped a thousand dangers both at sen 
aQdland*** couptsiKiTH* 

SECTION 11. 

Letter from Pliny to Geminim^ 

Do we not sometimes ol>8er.ve a sort ofpec^le, wfao^ 
though they are themselves under the abject dominion of 
eve^y vice, show a kind of malicious resejitment against 
the errors of others ; and are most severe upon those wboms - 
they most resemble ? yet, surely a lenity of disposition^ 
even in persons who have the least occasion for clemency 
themselves, is of all virtues the most becoming. Th<^' 
highest of M charjE^;ters, in n^ estimation, is his, who is 
88 ready to pardon the errors of mankind, as if he were . 
every day guilty of some himself j^ and, at the same time, 
as cautious, of committing, a fault, as if he never forgave 
One. It is a rule then which we should, U{jon all occa- 
sions, both private and public, most religiously observe { 
^ to be inexorable to our own failings, while we treat those 
of the rest of the world with tejuterness, not exeeptin^ 
even such as forgive none but themselves.^ 

I shall, perhaps, be asked, who it is that has given oc« 
.taiioo ta tb^ reiiectioj;uu Know then that fi certain per^ 
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sorilatefytbtttofthatiirliea we meet, though tipoii seeobd 
thoughts, not even then; lest whilst I condenm and ex* 
pose hie conduety I should act counter to - that maxim I 
paf tieularf J .reeommend* Whoever therefore, and what-* 
ever he is, shall remain In silence : for though there may 
. be some use, perhaps, in setting a mark upon the man, M 
the sake of ex^m|>Ie, there wiU l>e more, iiowever, in spar- 
in]^ him, for the sake of humanity. Farewell. 

JIELMOTH'a PtiINr. 

Sft}TION IB. 
Letter from PUny to Marcellims^ an the Aaik cf en anm^ 
, bUymng Woman. , 
I writI: Itus under the utmost oppression of, sorrow :.the 
youngest daughter of my friend Pundanus is dead ! Never 
surely was^' there a more agreeabTe, and more amiable 
yo^ng^pe^on ; or pne who better deserved to have enjoyed 
a long, I had aknost said, an immortal life t She had all 
the wisdom of age, and dlaeretion of a matron, joined with 
youthful sweetness and virgin modest jr. With what an en- 
gaging fondness did she behave to her father ! How kindly 
and respectfully receive his friends! How affectionately 
treat all those who, in their respective offices, had the carer 
and education of her t She employed much of her time 
in reading, in which she discovered great strength of judg« 
ment; she indulged herself in Tew diversions, and those 
with much caution. W^h what forbearance, with what 
patience, with what cotfrage did she endure her last illness ! 
Sfie compMed with all the directions of her physicians ; she 
encouraged her sister, and her father | and, when alt her 
strength of body was exhausted, supported herself bf the 
single vigour of her mind. That, indeed continued^ evea 
to her test moments, unbrof^en by the pain of a kmg if!» 
ness, or the terrors of approaching death f and iC is a re-^ 
flection which makes th» loss of her so mueh the more t#; 
be lamented. ^ loss infinitely severe! and more severa 
by the particular conjuncture in which it happened! Bh#> 
\iras contracted to the most Worthy youth ; tto wedding dajf 
was fiKcdUttd We were all invited. How sad a chi^ig'^ - 
froos the highest joy, to Hm deepest sorrow ! How shall > 
I express the wound that pierced my heirt, when I heattf- 
Fondanns himself, (a^ grief is efer finding out droutttstattceii' 
t^ ^ggravftto iti affliction,) ^pderbig lii# omiey bft Imf 
N r 



l^ignefl to layoQtttpoD^elotbes and jewelir for ber mar^ 
riage, to be ^nfploy^ io myrrh and apices for bet fuaeivl ? 
H« 18 a man of great leariitDg and good aeiiBei wbo has ap 
plied bhiiself, from hh earliest youtbi to the noblest and 
most eleyated studies; bat all the maicims of fbrtitQde« 
^hieb be has received frdm books^ or advanced himself^ 
be now absdtitely rejects ; and every other virtue of bis 
lieart gives place to all a parent's tenderness. We shall 
«xciiBe, m^ shall even approve bb sorrow, when we con- 
sider what^ he has lost. He has lost a daoghter who re- 
sembled hint in bis manners, as well aS his person; and 
exactly copied out all her father^ if his friend MarcelKnutf 
shall think proper to write to bim, opon the subject of so 
reasonable a grief^ let me remind him not to use the rougher 
arguments of consolailonf amd such as seem to carry a sort 
of reproof with them ; but those of kind and sympathising 
liumanity« I'ime will render him more open to the die* 
tates of reason : for as a fresh wound shrinks iiack from the 
faandof the surgeon, but by degrees submits to^ and even 
requires the means of cure $ so a mind, under the 6rst 
impression of a misrortunc^hons and rt^jectsall argutnents 
of consolation ; biit at length, if applied with tenderness, 
calmly and willingly acquiesces in them« Farewell* 

MEXiBOTa's PUKy» 

SECTIOJ^ IV* 

' On Discrdiinu 

i HAT£ oflten thought if the minds of men were jaid 
open, We should see but little difference between that, of 
the wise man, and that of the fool* 

There are infinite reveries, numberless ^xti^va^ncea, 
amT a succession of vanities^ which pass through both. The 
great difference is, t^iat the first knows bow to pick and 
cull his thoughts for conversation, by suppressing some, 
and communicating others; whereas the other lets them 
iall indifferently fly out in words. This sort of discretion^ 
Ikowever, has noplace in private eonversatk>n between in* 
oMmaie friends. On mich occasions, the wisest men very 
•ften . talk like the weakest ; for indeed talking with a 
friend is acilMiif else than thinking alaudi 
\Tully has therefore very justly exposed^ pree^t, detiv- 
€x«d Jif: soa« im^ieat writen* Tbftt a mm vbould Ii\ga 
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trith 1^19 enemy in such a fnaiiiier^ as nfight leave him raoitt 
io become his friend ^ aod with his frieiKl, in such a man- 
iier$ that, if he became hie eneoly, it should not be in hia 
power to huFt him. The fif^ part of this rufe» which re* 
gards om- behaviour towards an- enemy, is Indeed yery 
reasonable, as well as Tery prudential $ but ihe latter part 
of tt« which regards our behatiour towards, a friend, tavouiH 
more of conning than of iliscretioo; ^nd would cut a man 
off from the gcea test pleasures of life, which are the free* 
doma of conversation with a bosom frieniL Beaides that, 
when a friend is turned into an enemy, the worM it just 
enough to accuse the. perfidiaqsneas of the friend, rather 
than the indiscretioti of the person who confided in him. 

Discretion does not only show itself io words, but in all 
the circumstances of action ; and is like an under agent of 
providence^ to guide and diject us in the ordinary concerns 
Oflife. 

There are many more shining qualities in the mind ot 
man, but there is none so useful as disc^tion* It is this, 
indeed, which gives a value io all the rest | which sets 
them at work in their proper times and places : and turns 
them to the advantage of the person who is possessed of 
tirem. Without it, learning is pe<lantry, and wit impertir 
nencie ; virtue itself looks like weakness ; the best parts only 
qualify a man to be more sprightly in errors, and active to 
his own prejudice* 

Discretion does not only make a man the master of his 
own paiis, but of other men's. The discreet man finds out 
the talents of those he converses with ; and knows how to 
apply them to proper uses. Accordingly, if we look into 
partiCfil^r communities and divisions of men, we may ob- 
serve, that it is the discreet man, not the witty, nor the 
learned, npr the brave, who guides the conversation, and 
i^iVes measures to the society. A man with great talents, 
but void of discretion, is like Polyphemus in the fable, 
strong and blind ; endued with an irresistible force, which, 
for want of sight, is of no use to him. 

^Though a man have all other perfections, and want dis- 
•retion, he will be of no great consequence in the world ; 
bntifhebave this single talent to perfection, ami but a 
eommon share of others, ,he may d« iivbftt be pleases ia bis 
particular station 4a life* 
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At t)i« san^e time that I thir^ diacpetian; l^e moet usefal: 
talent a maHf could be master of, I \o6k^apotK tvtnning to be 
the accemprtshment of HKle, itiBauy uagenerous minds. 
Dkcretionpoints out the noblest ends to us ; and pursues 
the tnost (>roper and laud^able nsethods of Httaining them ^ 
cunning has only private, selfish aims ; and sticks at nothing' 
if^'hich^ may make them succeed. Ditfer&fion has- large and 
extended viefvfr; and, tibe a well-formed eye» eonfmands a 
whole hori'zoDt eimnin); Is a kind of shdrt-sightednesft, 
which discovers the minutest ofcgects which are near at hand,, 
but is notable to discerns things ai a distanee^ Discretlontr 
the more it is discovered, giveg^ a greater anthorily to the 
person who possesses it ; cunnidg, wli'en rl is once detected^ 
loses its foree» and nfakes a man incapable pf bringing, 
about even those events which he might ha v'e dc^ie, had 
he passed only for a plaio mam Dtscretiowis the perfection 
of reason ; and a guide touB in all the duti'^s of life : cuti' 
moc; is a kind of instinct, that only looks out after our im- 
mediate iaterest and welfare. Discretion is only foond ia 
men of strong sense and good umlerstandioga : cunning ia 
often to be met with in brutes themselves ( and in persona 
who are but the fewes^t removes frorti them* In shorty 
cunning is only the mimic of discretion f and it may pasa 
Hpon wcaTc men, in the same manirer a» vivacity is often 
mistaken 'for. wit, and gravity for wisdoot# -^ 

The cast oF mind which is natural to a discreet manff 
makes him look forward into fultfrily, and consider what 
will be his condition minions of ages hence, aa weU a» 
w'hat it ia at present. He knowa that the misery or happi* 
iiess wfiich is reservect for him in another wqrtd, loses 
nothing of its reality by being placed at so great a distance 
from him. The objectrdo not appear little to him because 
they are remote. He considers, that those pleasures .and 
pains which lie hid in eternity, approach nearer to him • 
every moment \ and ^iTl tie present with him in their full 
weight and measure, at much as thoise pains and pleaaures 
which he feels at this very instant, for this reason he i» 
carefiil to secure to himitelf that which is the proper hap^ 
piness of his nature, and the ultimate design of his being! 
He earrieii his thonghts to the end of every action; and 
considers the most di»tant, as well as the most immediate 
effect* of it.. Hefupern^ea every little frQsjpect of gain 
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and advanfage which offers Hself here, if he does^ not find 
it consistent wRh his' vie w« of an hereafter, s la a word, hia 
hopes are full of ifnimortajiiy ; bis schemes are large and glo 
rious ; and his eonduet suitahle to ooe who knows his 6 wo. 
ioterest, andlio w to pursue it by proper metbodt. adaisov* 

SECTION V. 

OnJhe Qcvemmeni dfour Thoughts* 

A ManTiTaoB of eases occur^ In which we are no less 
aceoantable far yi\i-^i we think, than for what we do. , 

A^,^rst, when the introductioa of any train of thoughts 
depends upon ourselv^es, and isonr voluntary act ; by turn- 
in'^ oar attealiati towards such objects, awakeiting such 
pawsioiis, or engaging in such employ ments,^ as we know 
mjst give a peculiar determination to our thoughts. Next 
when thoughts, by whatever acci'leiat they m ly have been 
originally suggested, are indulge! with deliberation and 
com^lAcency. Tiiouj;h the naiad h^s heen passive in their 
reception, anl, therefore, free frotn^lajae ; yet if they lie 
active in their continuance, the. guilt b^ec^oaies its owa. 
They m-iy have intruded at first, like un'MJ^Jj^a guests; bit 
if when entered, they are mvde welcjoia, an 1 kindly eriter- 
tained, tbe case u the s im j as if thsy h id '3een iaviteti froin 
the beginning. If we be thus accountable to G>d for 
thougbts either voluntarily introduced, or deliberately in- 
diilgedv we are no leas §0, in tbe last place, for those which 
find admittance into our hearts* from supine negligence* 
ffom total retatation of attention, fj-om allowing our Im^g- 
ination to r^Ve with entire^ Rcense, '^ like the eyes of 
the fool, towards the ends of the earth.'* Our minds 
are, in this case, thi*crvr t oj^sa to folly and vanity. They 
are prostituted to every etfil thin;; which pleases ta take pos- 
aessiorn. The coa^equeacesmist all be chirged toour ac-; 
eojnt ; and in vain we pie. id excuse firotn humm infirmity^ 
Hen(2e it appiara, thit the greit oijeet at which we are t» 
aim in goverainj our thoughts, isi la. take the most et* 
feotutt m'^-isures for preventing the introduction of such as . 
are siiftil, an 1 f^r haste niog their expulsion, if they shall 
have introduced themselves without consent of the will. 

But when we d escend into ou r breasts, and examine how 
(ctr we bave atudied to ke^p^ tbisabiject ia view, who oai^ tqUL^ 
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•* how oft h« hath offended ?" In no article of reUgibti or 
ibiorals are men more enlpabljr remiss, than i» the' unrestrain- 
ed indulgence they give to fancy; and that too^ for the 
most part, ivithoat remorse. - Since the time that reason 
began to exert her powers, thpnghty during otir waking 
hours, has been active in every brea&t, without a i^oment's 
suspension or pause. The current of ideas> hag been always 
flowing* The wheels of the spiritual engine have circulate 
ed with perpetual motion. Let me aaj<, what has been 
ihe iriiit of this incessant activity witli the greater part' oC 
mankind ? Of the innumerabte hours that have been em- 
ployed in thoc^hl, how few are rnvked with any periBa- 
nent or useful effect ? Bow many have either passed awajr 
Ytt idle dreams; or have been abandoned to anxious discoa- 
tented muQiogS) to fmsoelal and malignant passions, o^ to 
irregular and criminal desires ? Had I power to lay open 
that store house of iniquity which the hearts ot too many 
conceal ; could I draW out and read to theDa a list of w 
th« imaginations they have devised, ant! all the passions they 
have indulged in secret ; what a picture of men should I 
present to tbeiMMlv^t what crimes would they appear to 
have perpe^mtttdT w secvecy> which to their most intimate 
companions they durst not reveal t , 

Even when men imagine their thoughts to be iivnocently* 
employed, they too contmonly suffer them to run outintCN 
extravagant imaginations, and chimerical plans of what they 
would wish to attain, or choose to be, if they could frame 
the cour^ of things according to their desire, l^odgb 
such employments of fancy come fkot under the same descrip^ 
tion with those which are plainly criminal, yei whoHy «m-* 
blamable they seldooi are., Besides Hie waste of time whicli 
they occasion, and the misapplica^ott wMch they indicata» 
of those intellectual powers thai weve given to us for much 
nobler purposes, such romantic speculations lea^l us alwaya 
into the netghboffaood of forbiddon regitHis. They place 
us on dangerous ground. They are for the most part con- 
nected with Botne one bad passion ; and they always nourislt 
a giddy and frivolous turn of thought. They unfit thp 
mind for applying with vigour to rational pursuits, or for 
acquiaicing in sober plans of conduct. From that ideal 
world in which it allows itself to dwell, it returns to the 
Qoounerce of mea, unbent suid relaxed), t^ckly and tainted^ 
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^verse (o di^ehargin^ the iluiirs, and sonvetimefl di9^|itaii&e4 
€V€fl for reHsiung the pleasures of ordioary life. 

. BLAIR. 

SECTION VJ. .; 

* Oh (he Evils which flow from unrestrained Passions, 

WHf:N roan reyoUed from Ins Maker, his passions rebel- 
led against Itimself ; aad» from being origtnahy the minis- 
lers of reason, have become the iyrdnis of ibe soul. Uence, 
in treaiiog of this subject, 4vvo things may be assumed as 
|»riiici{>ie8 ; first, that through the present w^^akness of the 
understanding, our passions are often directed louards im- 
proper objects ; and next, that even Vihen their direction is 
jiial, and their objects are innocent, they perpetually tend to 
run iato excess f they always hurry on towards their grati- 
fication, with a blind anil dangerous impetuosity. Oil these 
two poinHihen turns the whole governmet of our passion : 
first, to ascertain the proper bl>iect9 of their pursuit; and 
next, to restrain them in thnt pursuit, when they would 
carry us beyond the bounds of reaspn.. M there be any 
passion which intrudes itself unseasonably into our mind, 
iwhicb darlcens and troubles our judgment, or habitually 
discomposes our temper; which unfits us for properly di»- 
charging the duties, or disqualifies us for <;heerfully enjoy- 
ing the comforts of life, we may certainly conclude it to 
have gainei] a dangerous ascendants ThQ great object Which 
^^ ought to propose io ourselves is^ to acquire a firm and 
steadfast mind, whidi the int'atuatioja of passion shall not se- 
iiaCBi nor its violenee shake; which resting on fixed principles 
shall, in the midst >of contending emotions, remain free, anfl 
master of itself; able to listen calmly to the voice of con- 

4, icuenee, and prepared to obey its dictates without hesitation* 

To dstain, if poslsible, suzh command of passion, is on^ 

cf the highest attainments of the rational nature. Argu- 

* menfs to show its importance crowd upon us from every 
quarter. If there he any fertile Booree of mischief to human 
life, Hid, beyond doubt, the ntisrcrie of passtoa. It is this 

, Vfhich poisons the enjoyment of individuals, overturns the or- 
der of society, atld strews the path of life with so many mis- 
eries, as to r^nd^r It indeed the vale of tears. All those 
gredt scenes of public calami ty, which we behold wiiil 
MtoQishtneat and horfor, hare originate from the aonrco 
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of violent f>aS8!on8. Thes^ have overepfcad the earth with 
bloodshed* These have pointed the aBsassin^s dagger^ and 
filled the poisoned howl. These, in everj age^ have fur- 
]]i$hed too copious materials for the orator^s pathetic dec- 
lamation, and for the poetV tragical song. ' * 

When from public life we^clescend to private conduct^ 
though passion operates not there in such a Mide and de- 
structive sphere, we sJjaH find its influence to be no less 
banefuf. I need not mention the black and fierce passionSt 
such as envy, jealousy, and revenge, whose effects are obvi- 
ously noxious, and whose agitations are immediate misery. 
But take any of the licentious^ and sensual kind. Suppose 
it to have unlimited scope ; trace it throughout its course ; 
and we shall find that gradually, as It rises, it taints the 
soundness and troubles the peace of his mind over whom 
It reigns; 'that, in its progress, it engages him in pursuits 
uhich are marked either with danger or with shame ; that^ 
in the end, it wastes his fortune, destroys his health, or de- 
bases his character; and aggravates all the miseries in which 
it has involved him, with the concluding pangs of bitter 
remorse. Through all the stages Of this fatal eourse» 
bow many have heretofore run ? What multitudes do we 
daily behold pursuing it with blind and headlong steps ? 

Bi«Aia» 
SECTION VII. 
On the proper state efaur Tanpery r^ith reisped to one onMer^ 

It is evident^ in the general, that if we consult either pulv 
lie welfare or private happiness, Christian charity ought to 
regulate our disposition in mutual intercourse. Bui as this 
lf;reat principle admits of several diversified app€1lrancefl^ 
let us consider' some of the chief forms under which it 
ought to show itsMf in the usual tenor of life. 

What first presents itself to be recommended, is a 
peaceable temper | a disposition averse to give offence, 
and desirous of cultivating barmony, and amicable inter- 
course in society. This supposes yielding and condescend* 
ing manners, unwillingness to contend with others about 
trifles, and, in contests that are unavoidable, proper mpdep* 
ation of spirit Such a temper is the first principle of sel^ 
enjoyment. It is the besis of all order and happiness amonf^ 
ttaokiiid. Tbe positive a&d ctmtentious^ the rude and 



quarrelsome are the baoe of 8oei?ty. They seem destioed (o 
ilfai the Bitiall share of <somfort which nature has here al- 
lotted to man. But they cannot disturb the peace of 
others, more than they break their own. The hurricane 
cages first In their own bosom, before U is let forth upon 
the ivorid. In the tempests iirhieh they raise* they are al* 
ways tost; and frequently it is their lot to perisiu 

A peaceable temper must be supported by a candid one» 
or a disposition to vie^ the conduct of others with fairness 
SL&d impartiality. This stands op{>osed to a jealous and 
suspicious temper, wbich ascribes every action to the worst 
jnotive, and throws a, black shade over every character. 
If we would be happy in ourselves, or In our connections 
with others, let us guard against this malignant spirit. Let 
asstttdy that charity ^' which thinketh no evil ;^ that tem- 
per whi<)h^ without degenerating into credulity, will dispose 
US to bejust; and which can allow us to observe an error, 
without imputing it as a crime. Thus we shall be kept 
free from that continual irritation, which imaginary injuries 
raise in a Msuspi^ious breast ; and shall walk among men 
as our brefhfen, not as our enemies* 

But to be peaceable, and to be candid 4^ not all that is 
required of a good man« He must cultivate a kind, gener* 
ens and sympathizing tem{>er, which feels for dbtress, 
wherever H Js beheld $ which enters into the concerns of 
liisinends with ardour; and to all witti whom he has inter- 
eourse^is gentle, obliging, and hunjiane. How amiable^ 
n|>pearB such a disposition, when conti|ast«d with a maticiousy 
or envious temper, which wraps Hseif bp in its own narrow 
inter^t, looks with an evil eye on tne success of others^ 
and, with an unnatural satisfaction, fi^eds on •^ their disap- 
ppinttnents or miseries ! How little does he lAow of' the 
true happiness of life, who is a stranger to that intercourse 
of good offices and kind affections, which, by a pleasing 
eharni« attat^hes m^n to one anotheri and circulates joy from 
tveart to heart ! 

We are not to imagine, that a beneTolent temper findjs!^ 
no exercise, unless whei^ opportunities offer of performii% 
nfCtions of high generosity, or of extensive utility. These 
nay seldom occur. The concUtion of the greater part of 
mankind in a good measure, precludes them. But, in the 
49rdi|i|U7 round of human affairs, many occasions daily pre- 
O 
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srnt ?^«it:r-^]ve? of ir?Hs;ating the vexations which others 
si'SM , V*' B3Gr^hg their minds ; of aiding their Interest $ 
of i»rom'»ling Umav cl-eerfulufss or e;tse. Such occasions 
may r^fUte to the Bmailer incidents of life. But let us re- 
memSv^r, that nrsofiaU incidents the system of human life is 
chiefly comfiostd. The attentions which respect these, when 
sOggested bj real benignity of temper, are often more ma- 
Cerial to the happiness of those around us, than actions which 
carry the appearance of greater dignity and splendour. No 
vixBe or good man ought to account any rules of bjehaviour 
as below his regard, which tend to cement the great broth^ 
erhood of mankind in comfortable union. 

Particularly amidst that familiar intercourse which be* 
longs to domestic life, all the virtues of temper fin dan ample 
range. Jt is very unfortunate, that within that circle, mea 
too often think themselves at liberty, to ^ve unrestrained 
v^nt to the caprice of passion and humour. Whereas there, 
on the contrary, more than any where else, it concerns theos 
to attend to the government of their heart ; to check what is 
violentin their tempers, and to soften what is harsh in their 
manners. For there the temper is formed. There, the real 
character displays itself. The forms of the world disguise 
tn^n when abroad. But within his ow^n family, every man 
is known to be what he truly is. In all our intercourse then 
with others, particularly in that which is closest and most 
intimate, let us cultivate a peaceable, a candid, a gentle and 
friendly temper. This is the temper to which, by repeated 
Jnjupctious, our holy religion seeks to form us. This was 
the temper of Christ. This is the temper of Heaven. 

SECTION vm. 

Excellence of the iSdj/ Scriptures f ' 

Is it bigotry to believe the tublime truths of the gospel* 
with full assurance of faith ? 1 glory in such bigotry. I 
would not part with it for a thousand worlds. I congrat*- 
ulate the man who is possessed of it : for, i^midst all the 
vicissitudes and calamities of the present state, that man 
enjoys an inexhaustible fund of consolation, of which it is 
not in the power of fortune to deprive him. 

There is not a book on earth, so faivourable to all the 
kind, and all the sublime affections ; or so unfrieiidiy te 
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hatred and persecution, to tyranny, injuitice, and every 
sort of malevolence, as the gospeU It breathes nothing 
throughout^ but mercy, benevolence, and peace. 

Poetry is subilme, when it awakenit in the mind any 
^eat and good afPection, as piety, or patriotism. This is 
one of the noblest. eOects bf the heart. 1 be psalms are 
ifemarkable, beyond all other i^vritings, for their poiiver of 
Inspiring devout emotions, '. But it is not in this respect 
only, that they are Sublipiei Of the divine nature, they 
contain the most magnificent descriptions, that the soul of 
man can^ comprehend. The hundred and fourth Psalm* in 
particular, displays the power and goodness of Providence, 
In creating and preserving the \vorld; and the various tribes 
«f animals in it^ witli«uch mi\je8tic brevity and beauty, aa 
it is vain to look for in any human composition* 

Such of the doj^trines of the gospel, as are level to human 
isapacity, appear to be agreeable to the purest truth, and 
the soundest morality. All the genius and learning of 
the heathen world ; all the penetration' of Pythagoras, 
Socrates, and Aristotle, bad never been able to produce 
such a system of moral duty, and so rational an account 
ofProvldenceandpf man, as are to be found in the New 
Testament. Compared, indeed, with this, all other moral 
and theological wisdonri, , . : , 

Loses, discountenanced, and like folly shows. 

BEATTIE. 

^ SECTION IX. 
BefUcHwis occasioned by. a Review of the Blessings^ pronoun- 
ced by Christ on hi» Disciples, in his 
Sermon on Ae Mount. , 

What abondant reason have we to thank God, that 
ibis large and instructive discourse of our blessed Redeem* 
«i:, is so particularly recorded by the sacred historian. Let 
every one that "hath ears to. hear" attend to it ; for surely 
no man ever spoke as our Lord did on this occasion. Let 
us fix our minds in a posture of humble attention^ that we 
may- *' receive the law from biff month." 

He opened it with blessings, repeated and most import- 
ant blessings. But on . whom are they pronpnnce4^? and 
whom are we taught to think the happiest of mankind ? 
The meek, and the humble ; the penitent and the merciful ; 
the peaceful and the pure; tlMse that hunger and thirst 
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afler rigbtecmBfiess ; those that tabour, but fauit not, under 
penecution 1 Lord t how different are thj maxims fromf 
tho(Beofthe ehildren of this world! They call the proud 
happy ; and admire the gay, the rich, the powerfdl^ and 
the victorlotiB.^ But let a vain world take its gaudy trifles, 
and dress up the footish crektures that pursue tbem. Ma;^ 
onr souls share iiir that bappiisess which tlie Son of God 
eame to recommend and to procure r May we obtoin merc;^ 
of the Lord ; may we be owned as his children ; enjoy his 
presencie ; and inherit his kingdom ! With Uiese etyoy-» 
menis, and these hopes, we will oheerTully welcome thja 
lowest, or the moBt painful cireunfiitaQces, 

Let us be animated to cultivate thoee amiable virtnes, 
which are here recommended to us ; this humility and* 
meekness ; this penitent sense of ifin ;' Mb Mdeni desire after 
righteousness ; this compassion and puri^; this* pea^eAil- 
ness and fortitude of soul ; and, in ' a word*, t&ir nniversaf 
goodness which betemes us, as we sustain the character of 
^* the salt of the earth," and *" the light of the wortd.*^ 

Is there not reason to lament, that We answer the char^ 
acter no better ? Is there not reason to exclaim, with ar 
good man in former times, ^ Blessed Lord ! either these 
are. not thy words, or we are not christians 1^ Oh, season 
our hearts more effectually with thy grace 1 Pear forthr- 
that divine inl on oar lamps 1 Then shall the flame bright- 
en ; then shall the ancient honours of thy religion be revi-' 
^ed; and multitudes be awakened and animated, by the 
luatre of it^ ^ to glorify onr Father in heaven.*' 

' I>0X>I)BID0& 

SECTION X. 
ScJi^mes of Lifi ofkn Uhisorff0 

OxAH, the son of Hassan, had passed seventy-fite yearr^ 
In honour and prosperity. The favour of three successive 
califs had filled his house with gold and silver ; and when- 
ever ^ app eared, the benedictionn of the people produmed 
his passage 

Terrestrial happifiess is of short continuance. The 
brightness of the flame is wasting its fuel; the fragrant 
flower is glassing away in its own odours. The vigour o^ 
Omar began to fail ; the curls of beauty fell from his 
head; strength departed from bis hands; and agility frona 
l^is feet. He gave back to the calif the keys of trust, and 
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the seals of secrecy ; and sought np other plenstire for the , 
remains of li(e, than the converse of thel wise, ikod the grat« 
Itmieofthe good. 

The powers of his mind/«rere yet Bnimpaired. His 
chamber was filled by visitantft, eager to ci4f:b the dictates' 
of experience, and officious Ja pay the tribute of admirn* 
lion. Caled, the son of the viceroys of Egypt, entered 
everyday earlyy and retired late. He was heautifuland 
eloquent : Omar admired hb wit, and loved his docility. ^ 
" Tell me," said Caled, " thpu to whose voice tiat ions have 
Hsf ^ned, and whose wisdom is known to the extremities of 
Asia, tell! me how I may resemble Omar the prud^^nt. 
The arts by which thou hast gained power and preserved 
it, are to thee no longer necessary or useful : impart to me 
the secret of thy conduct, and tench me the plan upon which 
thy wisdom has built thy fortune." 

** Young man," said Omar, ** it is of little use ta form 
plans of life. When I took my first snrvey of the world. 
In my twentieth year, having consiilered the various condi* 
tions of mankind, in the hour of solitude I said thus to my- 
self) leaning against a cedar, which 9{)read its branches 
over my bead : ' Seventy years are allowed to man ; I 
have yet fifty remaining. Ten years I will allot to the 
attainment of knowledge, and ten I will pass in foreign 
countries ; 1 shall be learned, and therefore shall be lion- 
cured ; every city will shout at my arrival, and every 
student will solicit my frieodship. Twenty years thus 
passed, will store my mind with images, which I $hM[ be. 
busy, thrdug}r<he rest of my life, in combining ami compar- 
ing. I shall revet in inexhaustible accumulations of 
in teltectual riches ; I shall find new pleasures for every 
moment ; and' shall never more be weary of myself, f 
will not, however; deviate too far from the beaten track of 
life ; but will t^y what can be found in female delicacy. 
I will marry a wife beautiful as the Honries, and wise at 
Zobeide : with her I will live twenty years within the sub- 
urbs of Bagdat» in every pleasure that wealth can pur- 
chase, atid fancy can invent. I will then retire to a rural 
dwelling ; pass my days in obscurtty and contemplation | 
and lie silently down on the bed of death. Through my 
life it shall be lAy settled resolution, that 1 will never de- 
pfindupon the siniie of princes; that I wUi never ataiul 
O ;j 
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exposed t© the artifices of courts; I will neverpant for ptib* 
IiG honeurs, nordisitirb my quiet ivith the affairs of state.* 
Siieh \xiks my scheme of Hfe, virhicfa I itnpresseil iiideliiily 
Opon my memory," 

•* The first ;iart of my ensuing time was to he spent jn 
«ear^'h of know ledge^ and Iknow not how I was diverted 
from my design. I had no visible impediment, withoujtj 
nor any un^overiiable passions within. 1 regarded Itnowl- 
C^tge as the highest hpiiour, and the most engaging pleasure ; 
3'et day stole upon day^ and month gKded after 
month, till I found that seven years of the first ten h^d 
vanished^ and left nothing behind them. 1 now postponed 
my purpose of travelling ; for Avhy should I go abroad, 
vvhile somaeh remained to be learned at home ? 1 immured 
myself for four years, and studied the laws of the emjinre^ 
The famie of my skill readied the judges ; I was fonad 
able to apeak upon doubtful questions ; and was eom- 
manded tostandattbe fpotstoot of the calif I was heard 
ivith attention ; I was consulted with confidence 4 and tlie 
love of praise fastened on my heart.* 

^* I fltiil wished to see distant countries ; listened with 
vapture to the relations of travellers ; and resolved some 
time ^o ask my dismission, that I might feast my fioul with 
novelty ; but my presence was always necessary ^ and the 
stream of biisiness hurried me along. Sometimes I was 
afraid lest I should be charged v^ith ingratitude ; but I 
atill proposed to travel, and therefore would not confine nij- 
^ jeff by marriage." . 

** In my fi^iet^ year, I began to suspect that the time of 
I nn^elllng was paat ; and thought it best to lay held on the 
ielleity yet in my power^ and indulge myself in domestic 
pleasures. But at fifty no man easily finds a woman beau- 
tiful as the Hoiiriea, and wise as Zobeide. I enqqired 
and .rejected^ consulted and deliberated, till the sixty-second 
year made me ashamed of wishing to marry. I bad now 
jBotfaing left but retirement ; and for retirement I ncTer 
found a time, tiU disease forced me from public employ- 
ment.'' 

*^ Such was my achenie, and such has been its conaequeflce. 
With an insatiable thirst for koowledg^, I trifled away the 
years of improvement ; with a restless de$ire of seeing dif- 
Jfeceitf «oimtrieS| I t^Te always resided la tbe same; i^ ^ 



with the highest expectatioii of eonoobial bW^ij^ I have 
lived uoBiarried ; and with unalterable resolutions of con- 
templative retireoient, I am going to die within the walla 
•fBagdat'* " Bft. jobkson. 

SKCnOM XI. 

The Pleasures rfVirHtws SensibUSy. 
The good effects of true sensibility on general virtue and 
happiness, admit of no dispnte. Let us eousider iti effect 
on the happiness of him who possesses it^ and the various 
pleasures to which it gives him access. If he is master of 
riches and influence, it affords him the means of Increasing 
his own enjoyment, by relieving the wants, or increasiag 
the comforts of others. If he commands not these advan- 
tages, yet all th^ comforts, which he sees in the possession 
of (he deserving, become in some sort his, by his rejoicing 
in the good which they enjoy. Even the face of nature 
yields a satisfaction te him, which the insensible can never 
know. The profusion of goodness which he beholds poored 
forth on the universe, dilates his heart with the thought, 
that innumerable multitudes around him are blest and hap- 
py» When he sees the labours i>f men appearing to prosper, 
and views a country flourishing with wealth and industry ; 
when he beholds the spring coming forth in its beauty, re- 
viving the decayed face. of nature ; or in autumn beholds the 
fields loaded with, pfenty, and the year crowned with all its 
frui ts ; he lifts bis aflBections with gratitude to the great 
Father of all, and rejoices in the generisil felicity and joy* 

It jmay indeed be objected, that the sanle senBibility laya 
open the heart to be pierced with many wounds, from ttie 
distresses which abound in the world : exposes us to frequent 
suffering from the participation which It communicates of 
the sorrows, as well as of the joys, of friendship. But let it 
be considered, that thc$ tender melancholy *of sympathy^ ia 
accompanied with a sensation, which they who feel it would 
BOt exchange for the gratifications of the selfish. When the 
heart is strongly moved by any of the kind affections, even 
when it pours itself forth in virtuous sorrow, a secret attrac«> 
tive charm mingles with the painful emotion; there is a 
joy in the midst of grief. Let it be farther considered, that 
the griefs jfvhich sensibility introduces, are counterbalanced 
by piewirea nkicb fiow from the Moie source* SeasibilMgr 
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fceightenft in general the buman power*, and i9<;onnected 
^ith aCGutefiess In all our. feelings. If it makes us more a- 
Uveto some painful sensations, ia return, it rendecs the 
pleasing ones more vivid and animated. The selfis^ mair^ 
languishes hi his narrow circle of pleasures. They are 
confined to what effects his own interest. ¥te is obliged to 
repeat the same gratifieaiions, till {hey become insipid. But 
the man of virtuous sensibility m9Ves in a wider ^here ot 
felicity. His powers are much more frequejitly called forth 
into occupations of pleasing activity* Nupib^rless occasions 
opeit to him of indulging: his favourite taste, by conveying 
•atiiifabiioR toothers. Oflen itisin his power, in one way 
or other, to soothe the afflicted^: heart ; to carry some conso- 
lation into the Jhouse of wo. In the scenes of oidinary life, 
in the domestic and social intercourses of men, the cordial- 
ity of his affections cheers and gladdens him. Every ap- 
pearance, every description of innoceiit happioessv is enjoy-^ 
•d by him. Every native expression of kindness aiid affee-^ 
lion among, others^ is felt by him even though he be not the 
object of it. Among a circle of friends enjoying one anoth-^ 
er, he is As happy as the' happiest. In a word, he lives in a 
different sort of a world from what the selfish man inbabita. , 
He possesses a new sense that enables him to beliold objects 
which the selfish cannot see. At Xh^ same time, his enjoy- 
ments are not of thai kind which remain merely on the sur- 
face of the mind. Th^y penetrate the heart* They en- 
large and elevate, tbey r^ne and ennoble it. To all the 
pleasing emotions of affe<ptioo» they add ihe dignified con- 
sciousness of virtue. Chifdren of men t o^en formed by na- 
ture to live and to H^el as brethren I how long will ye con- 
tinue to estrange yourselves from one another by compe- 
titions and j.ealousi^8, when in cordial* union ye naigbt b^ 
so much more blest ? How long will ye seek your happi--^ 
ness in selftsh gratificaHons alone, neglecting those purer 
and better sources of joy, which flow from the Affection* 
and the heart? ' MhAif^ 

. , SECTION XII- 
On ihs true Honour of M(m. 

The proper honour of man arises not from some cff those* 
splendid actions and abilities, which excite hi^h admiration. . 
Ooura^ and prowess, military renown, signal victories aad 
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conquests, may render the name of a man faoioas, ;witboQt 
tenderiDg his character tmly hoooarable^ To many brave 
ftien, to many hcroeB rehovrned , in story, we look np n^ith 
tvonder. Their exploits are riecoiH^ed. Th^ir praisetr are 
sang. They stand as on ai^ eminetu^e above the rest of 
mankind. Their eminence, no^rei^theless, naay not be of 
that sort, before which we bow wifb inward esteem and re^ 
spect. Something more 19 Wanted for that purpose, thaa 
the conquering arm, and the mtrepicl teind The laurels 
of the warrior must at aH times be died in l^ood, and be- 
dewied with the tears of the widow and the orphan. But if 
they have been stained by rapine and inhumaidty ; if sor«Kd 
Avarice has marked his character; or low and gross sensu- 
ality has degraded hi9 life ^ the great hero sinks into a lit- 
tle man. What a| a dbtance, or on a superficial view, we 
admir^, becomes mean, perhapa odious, when we examine 
it more closely. It is like the colonial statue, whose im- 
mease size struck the spectator afar off with astonishment ; 
but when nearly viewed. It appears dbiproportioned, wi^ 
shapely, and rode. 

Observatiens of the same kind may be applied to* alf the' 
reputation derived from civil accomplishments ; firem the 
refined politics of the statesman; or the literary efforts- of 
genius and erndition. These bestow, and within certain 
bonids, ought to bestow, eminence 'and distinction on men. 
They discover talents which in themselves are shining ; 
and which biecome hi^tily valuable, wheuf employed in ad- 
vancing the good of mankind. Hence, they frequently 
give rise to fame. But a distinction i» to^ be m^^ between 
fenfte and true honour* The statesman, the orator, or the 
^oet, may be famous; while yet the man himself is far from 
being honoured. We envy his abilities* We wish to ri* 
val tbem. But we would not choose to be classed with him 
who po5^.>s8ed them. Instances of this sort are toa often 
found in every record of ancient or modern hlstoiy. 

From all this it follows, that, in order to^ discern where 
man's trtie honour lies, we must look, not to any adventi« 
tious circumstance of fortune ; not to any single sparkling 
quality : but to the whole of what forms a man ; what en- 
titles him, as such, to rank high among that class 6f beluga 
to which he belongs; in a word, we must look to the ar<id 
and the said. A mind superior to leer, to selfish interett and 
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corraption; a mind governed by the principles of UQifdrni 
« rectitude and integrity ; the same in prosperitj and adver^ 
•ity, which no bribe can seduce, nor terror overawe ; nei- 
ther by pleasure melted into efifeminAey, nor by distiesa 
sunk into dejection ; such is the mind which forms the dis- 
tinction and eminence of man. One, who^an no situation 
of life, is either ashamed or afraid of discharging his duty^ 
and acting his proper part withfirmnesa and constancy ; true 
to the God whom he worships, and true to the faith in which 
he professes to believe ; full of affection to hi^- brethren of 
mankind ; faithful to his friends, «:enerfNia to his .enemies, 
W/ifm with compassion to the uniortuoate ; selTdenying to 
little private interests and pleasures,, but sealous for public 
interest and happiness ; magnanimous, without being 
proud ; humhle, without being mean { just, without being 
harsh ; simple in his manners, but manly in his feelings ; 
en whose word we can entirely rely; whose countenance 
never deceives us; whose professions of kindnetis are the 
effusions of his heart ; one, in fine, whom, independent of 
any views of advantage, we would choose for a superior, 
could (rust in as a frjen<Haud could love as a brother- This 
is the man, whom in our heart, above all others, we do, we 
must hdnour* blaie* 

SECTION XIIL 

The Influence of Devotion on the Happiness of lAfe. " 

Whatever promotes and stren^tliens virtue, whatever 
ealms and regulates the temper, is a source of happiness* 
Devotion produces these effects in a remarkable degree. 
It inspires composure of spirit, mildness and benignity ; 
weakens the painful, and cherishes the pleasing emotions^ 
and, by these means, carries on the life of a pioub man in a 
smooth and placid tenor. 

Besides exerting this habitual influence on the mind, de- 
votions open a field of enjoyments, to which the vicious 
are entire* strangers ; enjoyments the more - valuable, aa 
they peculiarly belong to retirement', when the world 
leaves us ; and to adversity, when it becomes our foe. 
These are the two seasons, for which every wise man would 
Diost wish to provide some hidden store of comfort. For 
Jet him be placed in the most favourable situation which 
the human state amidst; the world can neither always 
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amuse bim, nor alwajs shield him from distress. There 
yiiW be many hours of vacuity, and many of dejettioa 
in bis life> if he be a stranger to God and to devotion, 
bow dreary wili the gloom of solitude often prove I With 
^bat oppressive weight will sickness, disappointment, or 
old .age, fall upon his spirits ! But for those pensive peri- 
ods, the pious man has a relief prepared. From the tire* 
some repetition of the common vanities of iif<^, or from 
the painful corrosion of its care*< and. sorrows', devotion 
transports him into a new region ; land surrounds him there 
with such objects, as are the most fitted to cheer the de- 
Jectioo, to calm the tumults, and to heal the wounds ef 
his heart. If the world has l)een empty and delusive, it 
gladdens him with the prospect of a higher and better or- 
der of things, about to arise. If men have been nngrateful 
and base, it displays before him the faithfulness of that 
Supreme Being, who, though every other friend fail will 
never forsake him. Let us consult our experience, and 
we shall find, that the two greatest sources of inward joy, 
are, the exercise of love directed towards a deserving ob^ 
jeel, and the exercise of hope terminating on some high 
and assured happioest^ Both these are supplied by devo- 
tion; and therefore we have no reason to be surprised, if, 
OB some occasions, it fills tbe hearts of good men with a 
satisfaction not to be expressed, 

Tbe refined pleasures of a pious mind, are, in many 
respects, superior to the coarse gratifications of sense. 
They are pleasures which belong to the highest powers 
and best affections of the soul, whereas the gratifications 
of sense reside in the lowest region of our nature. To the 
latter, the soul stoops below its native dignity. The former, 
raise it above itself. The latter, leave always a comfort- 
less, often a mortifying, rememtirance behind them. The 
former, are reviewed with applause ami delight. Tbe 
pleasures of s^nse resemble a foaming torrent, which, after 
a disorderly course, speedily runs out, and leaves an empty 
and offensive channel. But the pleasurea of devotion re- 
semble the equable current of a pure river, which enlivens 
the fields through which it passes, and diffus«^s verdure and 
fertility along its banks. To thee, O Devotion! we owe 
the highest improvement of our nature, and much of the 
eigoyioient of oiac life* Thou art^the support of oar vir- 
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tue, and the rest of dur souls, in this turbulent world. 
Thou composf^t the thoughts. Thou calmest the passioos. 
Tbott exaltest the heart. Thy coihrnunicationB, and thine 
only are imparted to the low, no less than the high ; to the 
poor, as well as to the ricli. In thy presence, worldly 
distinctions cease ; and nnder thy influence, worldly sor^ 
rows are forgotten. Thou art the balm of the wounded 
mind. Thy SHuctuary Is ever open to the miserkble ^ in- 
accessible only to the unrighteous and impure. Thou l>e* 
ginnest on earth the temiiiif'r of heaven. In thee, thb hosts of 
angels and blessed spirits eternally rejoice* blaiju 

SECTIOI* XIV. 

7ih< Planetary and Terrebiriul W^arks €(m^ara(wefy ecnr 
sidcrcd* 

To us, who dwell on its surfaee, the learth is by for tlie 
most extensive orb that our eyes can any where behold : it 
is also clothed with verdure, distinguished by tree%, « id 
adorned with a variety of beautiful decorations^ whereas, 
lo a spectator placed on one of the planets^ it wears a uni- 
form aspect I looks ail luminous ; and no larger than a 
spot. Tobeings who dwell at still greater distances, it en- 
tirely disappears. That which we call alternately the morn- 
ing and th^ evening star, a.8 in one part of the orbit she 
ride^s foremost in the procession of nighty in the <^er ushers 
in and anticipates the dawn^ is a planetary world, which, 
vrith ti»e four others that so wonderfady vary their mystic 
dance and are in themselves dark bodies, and shine only by 
reflection ; have fields and seas, and ski<?s of titeir own ; afe 
furnished with all accommodatioas for animal subsistence, 
and are supposed to be the abodes of intellectual life ; all 
ivhich, together with Our earthly habitation, are dependent 
on that grand dispenser of divine muniflcence,the9un ; re- 
ceive their light from the distribution of bis rays, aiid defiye 
their comfort from his benign agency. 

The sun^ which seems to perforin its daily stages through 
the sky, is in this respect fixed and imo^veable: it is the 
great axle of heaven, about which the globe we inhabit, 
and other more itpacious orbs, wheel their stated courses. 
The sun, though seemingly smaller than the dial it illumi* 
Slates, is abundantly larger than this whole earth, on which 
so many lofty mountains rise, and socb vast oceans rofL 
A line eatefMUng from side to 9ide tbrongli the centre of 
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thai respleiidetit orb, would measare more fhaii elglit holt* 
dred thousftBil miles t a girdle ibmied to go roand it^cir- 
CttOiferenee, would require a length of millions. Were its 
solid eontents to be estimated* the aeeonnt wodldover* 
whelm our understandiBg^ and be almost bejrood the power 
of langoage to express. Are we startled at these reports 
of philosophy } Are we ready to ery out in a transport of 
eurpriae^ *^ How mighty is the being who kindled soeh a v 
prodigious fire $ and keeps alire, from age to age, such an 
enormous mass of flame T let us attei^ oar philosophic 
ipiides, and we shall be brought aeqtiainted with specida- 
Sons more enlarged and more inflaming. 

This sun with all its lUtendant placets, is but a Tery little 
part of the grand machine of the universe; every star, 
thodgh m appearance no bij^r than the diamond tiiat 
glitters open a lady^s ring, is really a vast globe, Hke the 
jsaBin^sfseandhiglory; no less spacious, no less luminous, 
than the" radiant source of day. So that evety star is not 
barely a world, but the centre of a magnifieent system $ hae 
a retinue of worlds, irradiated by its beams, and revolving 
round its attractive influence, all which are lost to our sight 
an tinmeasurabie wilds of ether4 That the stars appear . 
like so many diniautive, and scarcely distinguishable poin(s, 
is owing to their immense and inconc^eivable dietanee. Im- 
mense and inconceivable indeed it is, since a ball, shot from 
the loaded cannon, and flying with unabated rapidfty, must 
travel, at this impetuous rate, almost seven hundred thou> 
sand years, before U Coa|d reach the nearest of these twihk* 
)ii^ luminaries. / 

While beboldiiig this vast expanse, I learn my own ex- 
jtreme meanness, I would also discover the algect littleness 
0f all terrestrial things. What b the earth, with all her osten- 
tations scenes, compared with this astonishing grand fur- 
niture of the skies ? What, bat a dim speck, hardly pereeiv* 
able in the map of the universe ? It is observed by a very 
judicious writer^ that if the stsn himself which enlightens this 
part of the creation, were extinguished, and ail the host of 
planetary worlds, which move atout him, wefe annihilated, 
they would not be missed by an eye that can take in the 
wMe compass of feature, any more than a grain of sand 
imon the sea shore. The bulk ofwhieh they consist, and the 
• apace which they occupy, are so exceedingly little in comp^ 
P 
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isOR of the whole, that their loss, would scftrcely leave a 
blank 10 the ioimeiisUf ofOod'a works^ If theo, not our 
globe only, but-tMa whole sjftteBwile so very, diminative, 
what is a Idngdom or a couptry ? What are a: few lordships,, 
or the so much admired patrimonies of those who are styled 
wealthy f> When I measiire them with my own little ptt- 
fance^they swell into pipud and bloated dimensions: but. 
when I take the universe for my standard, how scanty is 
th^ir sise, how contemptible their figure I They shrink in* 
to.pompous nothings. AXUHaoir. > 

SECTION XV. 

On the pmer ofcuslwn^ und Uu^mes^ to iMchU msofhe 
npptied. 

Thereisnotacommon^ajing, whieh hasa better turn 
of sense in it, than "(vhat we often bear in the months of the^ 
vulgar, that '^ Custona is a second nature." It is indeed 
able to form theman anew ; and give him inclinations and* 
capacities altogether different from those he was born wifth». 
A person who is addicted to play or gaming* tboi^ he tooli 
hut little delight in it at first, by degrees contlacts so strong 
an inclination towards it, and gives himself up so 
entirely to it, that it seems the only end of his being. 
The love of a retired or. busy life will grow upon a ipau. 
insensibly, as be is conversant in the one or the other, till 
he Is. utterly unqualified fof r eUshing that tp which be has 
been for some time disused. Nay, % man may smoke, op 
drink, or take soufiE^ till he is utiable to pass away Ms time 
witbont it; not to mention how our delight in any partic- 
ular study, art, or science, rises and improves, in propor* 
tion to the application which we bestow upon it^ 
Thus, what was at first an exercise, beeomes at length aa 
entertainment. Our employments are chan^ into di« 
versions. The mind grows tbnd of those acttons it is ac* 
customed to; and it is drawn with relnctancy from those 
paths in which it has been' itted to walk. ."' ■ 

If we attentively consider this property of human na* 
ture, it may instruct us in very fine moralities, fo the 
first place, I would have no man discouraged ^th that 
ktndoflife,orseri&8 ttf aotion, in. which the choice of 
others, or his own necessities, may have engaged him. It 
may perhaps be very disagreeable to him, at first ; but 08» 
and application, will certainly lender itnotoal|irlessf>ainf¥d« 
but plea9ing and satisfactory. 
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lolbe deco^dplace, I would recommeoil to every one 
the admirable precept, wlHcbPythagomski #aid to bave gir^a, 
to bis dkciple?, and wlacb that pbilosopber must bave 
drawn from tbe observatioo I bave enlarged ttp6fi : >' Piteb 
ttpoir that course of life wbieh is the rnqst excelleat, 
and custom will render it tbe most delightful.'* Men, 
wbose circamatances will permit them to choose Uieir own 
way of life» are ii^xeusabie if tbey do not pursue that which 
their jadgment tells tfaem is the most laudible. 
Tbe voice of reason is more to be regarded^ than the bent 
of any present inclination ; since, by the rule above men- 
tioned, inclination will at length come over to reason, 
thoogh we can never force reason to comply with inclination* 

Id the third place, this observation may teach tbe most 
sensaal and Irreligioos man, to overlook those bardsbipa 
ftnd .difficulties, which are apt to discourage him from tbe 
j^fwecutioti of a virtuous jife* «' The g(^8,''8aid Hesiod, 
<\have placed labonr before virtue; tbe way to her is at 
first rough add difllcult, but jerows more, smooth and easy 
the farther we advance in it.^ Tbe man who proceeds in 
it witb steadiness and resolution, will, in a little time, find 
>tbatber*Vways are ways of pleasantness, ami tiiat*aU her 
paths are peace," 

To enforce this ccmsideration, we, may further observe^ 
tbftt the practice of religion will not only be attended with 
that {fleaaure wbicb naturally accompanies those actions to 
which we are faabitttated, but with those supernumerary 
joys of beart, that rise from the consciousness of socb a 
pleasure f from the satisfaction of acting op to the dictatei 
oC-reason ; and from the prospect of « happy iinmortality. 

In the fourth .placCj we may learn from this observation^ 
virbich we have made on the mind of man, to take particu- 
lar care, when we ere once settled in a regular course of 
life, how we top frequently indulge ourselves in even the 
most innocent diversions and entertainments ; since the 
mind may insensibly fatlofiTfrom tbe relish of virtuous ae- 
tions» and, by degrees, excb&nge that pleasure which it 
takes in the perforniance of ita duty, for delights of a muf^ 
inferior and^ an unprofitable nature. 

The laat use which I shall make of this remarkable 
ptoperty in human native, of being delighted with those 
ACtKNii to wbicb it is accustomed, is, to ihow bow abso- 
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Iiitelf neeeMarjritisforus togain habits of virtue la thU 
life, if we wouki enjoy the pleasures of the next. The 
staie of bliss, we call heaven, will not be catpable of affeciing 
those minds which are not thus qualified for it : we must, 
ift this world, gain a relish of truth and virtue,, if we would 
he able to taste that kaowledge and perfection, which are 
to make us happy in the next. The seed of those spirit- 
ual joys and raptures, whieh are to rise up and fiourbh ia 
the soul to all eternity^ must be planted in it during this 
its present state of probation. In short, heaven is notto be 
looked upon only as the rewiurd, but as the natural effect, of 
a religious life. ^ addisok. 

SECTiaN XVI. 
ThcpUasurat resfiUing from a proper use of our faeMe^, 

Hxppr that man, who unembarrassed by Vulgar cares^ 
master of himself, his time, and fortune, spends 1& tiq^e in 
making himseTf wiser ; and his fortune, in olaking othl^a 
(and therefore himself} happier; who, as the will and Qu- 
derstanding are the two ennobling faculties of the souU 
thinks himself not complete, till his understaadbg is beaiF 
tified with the valuable furniture of knowledge, as well as 
his wilt enriehed with eveiy virtue; who has furnished 
himself with all the advantages to relish solitude and enliven 
conversation; who when s^oud, is not' sullen; add vthen 
cheerful, notlndiscreetly gay ; whpse ambition is, not to be 
admired for f false glare of greatness, but to be beloved 
for the gentle and sober lustre of his wisdom and goodness. 

The greatest minister of state has not more busiuffss to da» 
in a public oapaeity, than he, and indeed every other man, 
may find,in the retired and still scenes of life. Even >d 
his private walks, every thing that is visible convinces him 
there is present a Being invisible. Aided by a natural phi* 
losophy, he reads plain legible traces of the Diviuity ia 
everything he nteets t he sees the Deity in every ttee^ as 
well as Moses did in the burning hush, though not in bo 
glaring a manner : and when he sees him, he adores him 
vyith me tribute of a grateful heart. ssEn. 

SECTION xvn. 

Desery^ion rf Candour. 
Taufi candour is altogether different from that guard* 
ed, inotfenslve language, and that studied openness of b^ 
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haviour, which w« so frcqueliHy meet with aifiCHig mea of 
the world- Smiling, very often, is the asficct, and f mooth 
Are the words, of those who itiwardfy are the most ready 
to ibi^kevir of others. That candour, which is a christian 
irlrtua, consists not in fairness of sjicech, but in fairness of 
lieart. Itniay want the blandishment of external courtesy, 
l)at supplies its place with humane and generous liberality 
of sentiment. Its ftranaers are nnaflfected, atid its profes- 
sions cordiak Exempt, en one hand, from the dark jeal- 
pusy of a suspicious mind, it is no less removed, on the 
other, from that easy credulity which is imposed on by 
e^ery specious pretence. It is perfectly consistent with 
extensive knowledge of the world, and with due attention 
topurmvn safety. . In that various intercourse, which wc 
are obliged to carry on with persons of every different 
character, suspicion to a certain degree, is a necessary 
guard, it isunly when it exceeds the bounds of prudent 
caution, that it degenerates into vice. There is^ a proper 
mean between umHstingnishing credutity, awl universal' 
jealousy, which a sound understanding discerns, and which 
the man of candour studies to preserve. 
. He makes allowance for the mixture of evil with good, 
which 18 to be found in every human character. He ex- 
pects none to be faultless ; j^nd he is unwilling to believe 
that (here is any without some commendable quality. In 
the midst of many defects he can discover a virtue. Un- 
der the influence of a personal resentment, he can he just to 
the merit of an enemy. He never lends an open ear to 
those, defamatory reports and dark suggestions, which, 
among the tribes of the cenaorious, circalate with so mucli 
ra{Hdtty» and meet with such ready acceptance. He is not 
^8ty tojjjd^,and he requires full evidence before he will 
condemn. Ad long as an action can foe ascribed to differ- 
9nt motives, he holds it no mark of sagacity to impute it 
always to the worst. ~ Where there is just ground for doubt, 
be keeps his judgment ondecided; and during the period 
of auspenae, leans to the naost charitable construction .which 
^ao action can bear* When he must condemn, he con- 
dems with regret ; and without those a^^avatioos which 
the severity of others adds^ to the erimek He listens calofr- 
ly to the apology of the offender, and readily admits every 
extannatiiig taccofloatance, whiclfc eqiaiy caa augg^eat. Bow 
W2 : 
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mueh soever he may blame the piiiierplee of any sect or 
party, be oever confoands, under one general censure, all 
w^ belong to that party or sect. He charges tbem not 
with saieh consequences of tbeir tenets, as they refuse and 
ilisaTOw. From. one wrong opinion, he does not infer the 
subversion of all sound principles ; nor from one bad 
action, couelude that all regard to conscience is over- 
thrown. When he " beholds the mole in his brother^s 
eye,^ he remembers the beam in his owiT." He com* 
miserates human frailty ; and judges of others according 
to the principles, by which he would thinli; it reasonable 
that they should judge of him. lu a word, he views men 
and actions in the" clear sunshine of charity and good na- 
ture ; and not in that dark and sullen shade which jerflousj 
and party spirit throw oveir all characters. blair. 

SECTION xvni. 

OnikelmjperfedLhn of thai Happine9S which itsts solely en 
iforldltf Pleasures. ^ 

Tii£ vanity of human pleasures is a topic which migbt 
jtie embellished with the pomp of much description. But I 
shall studiously avoid exa^eratioo, and only point out a 
threefold vanity in humBii life, which eyery impartial o\^ ^ 
server cannot but admit ; dtsappoiolment in pursuit, dissat* 
Isfaction in ecydyment, uncertainty in possession. 

First, disappointment in pursuit. When we look around 
U6 on the world, we every where behold la busy multitude. 
Intent on the prosecution of various designs, which their 
wants or desires^ have sug|ested. We behold them em- 
ploying every method which ingennity can devise : some 
the patience of industry, some the boldness of enterprise, 
others the dexterity of stratagem, in order to compass their 
ends. Ofthb incessant stir and activity, what is the fruit? 
In comparison of the crowd who have toiled In vain, how 
amallisthe number of the successfid? Or rather where is 
the man whe will declare, that in every point he has com- 
pleted his plan, and attained his utmost wish ? No extent oT 
liuman abilities has been able to discover a path which, in 
any line of life, leads unerringly to success. V The race la 
not always to the swift, nor the battle to the strong, nor 
fichea to men of understanding.'' We may form our plana 
iiviUi 1% jomt profQttBd sa|^uStyi and witb tbt oiOBt vi^ 
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lant caution may guard agaimt dangers od every side. But 
aome unforeseeo occarreace eomes across, which bafiSes 
our wisdom, and lays our taWurs in the dust 

Were such disappointmeots confined to those who aspii^e 
at engrossing the higher departments oT life, the misfoi^ 
tune would be less. The hundliatien of the mighty, and 
the fall of ambition from its towering height, little conc^rdi 
the bulk of mankinds .l*bese are objects on which, as on 
distant meteors, they gaze fronrafar, without drawing pe^ 
sonal instruction from events so much above them. But» 
alas! when we descend into the regions of private life, we 
find disappointment and blHSted hope equally prevalent 
the;*e. Neither the moderation of our views, nor the jus- 
tici^f our preiensions, can ensure success. But '* time and 
chance happen to all**' Against the stream of events, both 
the worthy and the undeserving 'are obliged to struggle; 
and both are frequently overborne alike by the current* 

.Besides disappointment in pursuit, dtssatisfaction in en- 
joyment is a farther vanity, to which the human state is 
subject. This is the severest of all mortifications, after 
having been successful in the pursuit, to be baffled in the 
enjoyment itself. Yet this is found to l>e an evil still more 
general than the former. Some may be so fortunate as to 
attain what they have pursued, but none are r«^ndered 
completely happy fy what they have attained. Disap* 
-' pointed hope is misery ; and yet successful hope is only 
imperfect bliss. Look through all the ranka of mankind. 
Examine the condition of those who appear most prosper- 
ous ; and you will find that they are never just what they 
desire to be. ,If retired, they languish for action; if busy, 
they complain of fatigue. If in middle life, they are im- 
patient for distinction ; if in high stations, they sigh after 
freedom and ease. Something is still wanting to that 
filenitude of satisfaction, which they expected to acquire. 
Together with every wish that is gratified, a new demand 
arises. One void opens in the heart, as another is filled. 
On wishes, wishes grow ; and to the end it is rather the 
expectation of what they have not, than the enjoyment of 
what they have, which occupies and interests the most suc- 
cessful. 

This dissatisfaction in the midst of human pleasure,, 
spriags partly from the nattM of our enjoymeaia ttaenEi' 
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•elves, ftttd partly from iheeirmtmit^naen whkh corrupt them. 
Ko worldly ei^oymenU ^re adequate to the high degires 
and powers of hd imasortaf spirit. Faney paints them at 
a distance with splendid c<^oars^ but possession u&veils 
the fallacy. The eagerness of passion f)estows upon them, 
|tt first, a brisk and lively relish. But it is their fate ahv^s 
10 pall by familiarity, and sometimes to pass from satiety 
into disgust. Happy would the poor man think himself, if 
lie could enter on alt the treasures of the rich; an^ happy 
for a short time lie might be ; but be£bre he bad long con* 
lemplated and admired his state, his possessions would 
aeem to lesseq, and bis cares would grow. 

Add to the unsatisfying nature of our pleasures, the at- 
tendiug circumstances which never fiiii to corrupt them. 
For, such as thej' are, they are atvuo time possessed unmix- 
ed. To human lips it is not given to taste the cup of pure 
joy. , When external circumstances sjiow fairest to the 
world, the envied nan gioaos in private under bis awn bur- 
den. Some vexation disquiets; some passion corrodes him ^ 
some distress, either felt or feared, knaws^ like a worm, the 
foot of his felicity^ ^ When there is nothing from withfe 
Ont to disturb the prosperous, a secret poison operates with* 
in. For worldly happiness ever tends to destroy itself, by 
corrupting the heart. It fosters the loose and the violent 
passions* It engender^ noxious habits, and taints the mind 
with false delicacy, which makes it feel a thousand unreal 
evils. . 

But put the case in the most favourable light.- Lay 
aside from^ human pleasures both ilisappointment in pursuit, 
and deceitfulness in enjoyment ! suppose them to be fully 
attainable, and comi>letely satisfactory ; still there remains 
to be considered the vanity of uncertain possession and 
ehort duration. Were there in worldly things any fixed 
point of security which we could gain, the mind would 
then have some basis on which to rest. But our condition 
is such, that every thing wavers and totters around ufc 
** Boast not thyself of tomorrow; for thou knowest not 
what a day may bring forth^" It is much if, during its 
ooursei thou hearest not of somewhat to disquiet or alarni 
thee. For life never proceeds long in a uniform train. U 
Is continually varied by untepected events. The seeds 
of atteraikiit are eY'^ty where sowiii and the simsluae of 
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prosperity isommooly accelerates tlieb gnmth. If oor en- 
jojments be numerous, we lie more open on different udes 
to be \rouDded. If we have possessed them long, vre bave 
greater cause to dread an approachiiq; change. Bj slow 
degrees prosperity rises; but rapid is the progress of evil : 
it requires no preparation to bring it forward. The edi- 
fice which it coat much tioie and labour to erect, one in* 
auspicious event, one sudden blow can level with the dust. 
Even supposing the accidents of life to leave him untouched, 
Irnnmn blids must still be transitory ; for man changes of 
himself. No course of ei^oyment can delist us long. 
What amused our youth, loses hs charm in maturer age. 
As years advance, our powers are blunted^ ted our pleas- 
und)le feelings decline. The silent lapde of time Ss ever 
carrying somewhat from Us, till at length the period comes» 
when all must be swept away. The prospect of this ter* 
mination. of our labours and pursuits, is suflScient to mark 
oorstat^ with vanity. ^Oi|r days are a hand breadth, 
and our age is m nothing.^ Within that little space is 
all oor jButerpris^ bounded. We crowd it with toik and 
eares» witb contention and strife. We project great deyigns, 
enteriaiii high hopes, and tfaf n leave our plans unfinished, 
and siqk into oblivion. 

This opkuch let it suffice to bave said cOBCeming the 
vanity of the .^orld. That too much has not been said» 
must appear to every one who considers bow. generally 
wankind lean to the opposite side ; and how often, by no- 
dine attachnient ,to the present state, they both feed the 
most sinAil passions, and "^pierce themselves through witk 
many sorrows.^ 

9JMJU 

SECTION XIX. 

WhaiMsti the BealundSetid Enjoifments 4^ Hunrnn L^^ 

It must be admitted, that unmixed and complete hap- 
liiness is unknown on earth. No regulation of conduct can 
sdlogether prevent passions from disturbing our peace, and 
misfortunes frdm wounding our heart. But after this con« 
cession is made, will it follow, that tbere is no object on 
earth which deserves our pursuit, or that all enjoyment 
becomes contemptible which is not perfect ? Let us survey 
our tftat^ witb w impartial eye, aud be jQ«t \q the varioim 
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■gifts of HeaTen* How vaia foever titis lif^, conftiJered ki 
itaelf, may be^. the comforU aad hopen of religion are su& 
fieieni to give solidity to the eDJoyments of (he righteous. 
In the exercise of good affections, and the teetimony of aa 
approYing concleoce ; in the sense of peace and reconcll* 
iation with God» through the great Redeemer of mankind; 
io the firm confidence of being conducted through all the 
Iriahi of life, by Infinite Wisdom and Goodness; and in 
the Joyful prospect of arriving^ in the end, at insmortal 
febcity, they possess a happiness which, deo^nding from 
M purer and more perfect re^on than this world, partakes 
jiotof its vanity. 

Besides the enjoyments peculiar to' religion, 4here are 
other pleasnres of our . present state, which, though of an 
"inferior order, must not be overlooked in the estimate of 
liuman life* It is nec«»ary to call attention to these, in 
order to check that repining and unthankful spirit to wbleii 
man is always too probe. Some degree of importance 
Bittst be allowed to the comforts of health, to the Innocent 
gralificalione of sense, and to the entertaiament afibrded 
ashy all the beautiful scenes of nalure; some to the pnt^ 
•Hits and harmless amusements of iiocial life $ and more la 
the internal er^oyments of thought and reflection, and to 
the pleasures ofdTectlonate Intercourse with those whom 
we love. These comforts are often held in too low eatjf 
Station, merely because they are ordinary and common | 
although that h the circumstance which ought, in reasodi 
fo e^bai^ their Yf^lMf* They lie open, in some degree, 
to aiiVexicrtd through every rtmk of life, aad fiH fl» 
agreeably many of those spaces In our present esisteace, 
which are not occupied with higher objects, or with seriomi 

eares. , ,. ^ 

From this representation it iH^pears that, notwtfhstand^ 
lag the vanity of the world, a considerable degree of coitt» 
fort is attainable in the present state. Let the recollection , 
of this serve 10 reconcile ur to our oonditioo, and to repreM 
the arrogance of complaints and murmurs. What art 
thou, O son of man I who, having sprung but yesterday 
out of the dust, darcst to lift Op thy voice against thy 
Maker, and to arraign his Providence, because alt thioga 
are not ordered aecordine to thy wish ? What title hast 
thou to find fault with tte order qf the npiverse^ who$o 
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lot 18 so mtioh beyond what Utj: yirtue or merit gave thee 
ground to claim ? Is it nothing to thee to have been in- 
trodoced into this magnifieent world r to have been ad- 
mitted as a spectator of the divine wisdom and works ; 
and to have bad access to all the comforts which nature, 
with a bountiful hand, has poured forth aromid thee ? Are 
«U the hours forgotten which thou hast passed in ease, in 
complacency, or joy ? Is it a small favour in thy eyes, that 
the hand of Divine Stercy has been stretched forth to* aid 
thee ; and, if thou reject not its proffered assistance, is 
ready to conduct thee into a happier state of existence f 
When thou comparest tby\condition with thy desert, blush, 
and be ashamed (^ thy complaints. Be silent, be grateful, 
and adore« Receive with thankfulness, the blessings which 
are allowed thee. Revere that government which at pre* 
sent refuses thee more. Rest in tids conclusion, thi^ 
though there are evils in the world, its Creator is wise and 
good, and has twen bounti&il to thee. BLAiRtf 

SECTION XX. 

Scale tf Bdt^gSy 

Tffot76H there is^ a great deal of pleasure in coatinii 
]^lating the material world; by which I mean, that system 
of bodies, into which nature has so curiously wrought the 
mass of dead matter, with the several relations that those 
bodies bear to one another ; there is still, methinks, some- 
thing mor^ wonderful and surprising, in contemplations 
on the world of life; by which I understand, all those 
animals with which every part of the universe is furnished. 
The material world is onl^ theaheRof the noiverse :' the 
world of life are.its inhabitants. 

If we consider those parts of the material world, whUih 
lie the aeareet lo us, and are therefore subject to our oh* 
servatioos and inquiries, it is aonsing to consider the i n- 
fiaity of animals with which it is stocked. Every part of 
matter Is peopled ; every green leaf swarms withi inhabit- 
ants. There is scarcely a single humour in the body of a 
man or of aay other animal, in which our glasses do not 
discover myriads of living creatures. We find dven in the 
most solid bodies, as in marble Itself, innumerable cells and 
cavities, which are crowded with such imperceptible inhab-* 
lUmiB^ as are too ^ttle . for the naked eye to discover.- OS' 
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tfie other haiid» if we look into the more bulky parte of 
nature, we see tbe seas, lakes, «9d nvers, teeming with 
numberless kinds of liirii^ ereatnres. We find everj 
mountatti and marsh, wilderness and wood» plentifully 
stocked with birds and beasts ; and eveiy part of matt«T 
affording proper aecessaries and coiiirenieneies,^for the livi^* 
lihood of multitudes which inhabit it 

The author of "the Plurality of Worlds* draws a 
very good argument from this consideration, for the 'peo* 
pling of every planet; as indeed it seems very probable, 
from the analogy of reason, that if no part of matter^ 
with which we ai» acquainted, lies waste and useless, those 
' great bodies, which tse at such distance from us, are not 
desert and unpeopled ; but rather, that they are famished 
with beings ads^ted to their respective situations. 

Existence is a blesj^iog to those beingf^only which are en- 
dowed with perception; and is in a manner thrown away 
upon dead matter, any farther than as it is sul)sevvieiit to 
beinga which are conscious of their existence: According- 
ly we find, froo| the botiies which lie under our observa^ 
ftion, that matter Is only made as the basis and support of an* 
imals ; and that there is no mor^ of the one than wliat is ner 
cessary for the existence of the other* 

Infinite goodness is ofao communicative a nature, (hat 
it seems to delight in conferring existence upon eveiy de* 
gree of perceptive being. As this is a speculation, which I 
Save often pursuedwith greait pleasure to ti^self, I shall em 
large farther upon it; by considering that part of the scale of 
beings, which comes within our knowiedgCt 

There are some living creatures, which are raised bnt 
just above dead matter. To mentioii only that species of 
shell fish, which is formed in the fashion of a cone V thM 
grows to the sarfoce of several rocks ; and immediately 
dies, on being severed from the place where it griew. There 
are ataoy ^er ereatores bat ooe^ remove from these 
which have no other sense than that of feeling and taste. 
Others have stilP an additional one of hearing; others of 
snieU; andolliers» of sight. It is wonderful to observe^ 
by what a gradual progress tite wbrtd of lifQ advances^ 
ihroogh a prodigious variety of species, before a creature 
*iis formed, that is complete in all its senses: and even 
jmong these tiiefe^ is § uefa a different degree of perfeotfem. 
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in the sense which one animal enjojg beyond What appears 
in another, that though the sense in different animals is 
distingaisbed hy the samecoftimon denomination, it seems 
almost of a different nature. It, after this, we ibolc into 

Hhe several inward perfections of cunning and sagacity, or 
'what we generally call itntinct, we find them rising, aft^r 
the same manner^ imperceptHily one above another ; and 
receiving :additional itbprovements according to the spe- 
cies in which tbey are implanted. This progress in nature 
is so very gradual, ' that the i^ost perfect of an inferior spe- 

^^ies, comes very near to the most imperfect of that which 

~13 immediately above it. 

The exuber^Tit and overflowing goodness of the Supreme 
Being, whose mercy extends to all his works, is plainly 

'>een, as I have before hinted, in bis having made so very 
little matter, at least what falU within our knowledge 
that does not swarm with life. Nor is hil goodness less 

'seen in the tliveftjity, than in the multitude of living crea- 
tures. Had he ikiade bdt one species of animals, none of 

'the rest would have enjoyed the happiness of existence : he 
has therefore, specified^ in hiS creation^ every degree of 

life, every capacity of being. The whole chasm of na- 

'tnre,Troni a plant to a man, is filfed bp with ^liverse kinds 

'i3f creatures, rising one nfter another, by such a gentle 

'and easy ascent, that the little transitions and deviations 
from one ^species to aitotKer are almost insensible. This 
Intermediate space is 'so well husbanded and ihanaged, that 

^there is scarcely a degree of fierceptioh, which dues not 
appear in some one part df the world of life. Is the good- 

'ness or the wisdiom of the Divine Being, more manifested 
in this his proceeding ? 

There is a consequence, besides those I have already 
nientioned, which seems very ttatbrally deducible from 
the foregoinglconsideratlons. If the scale of being rises by 

'iBuch a regular progress, sb high as nian, we may, by- 
parity df reason, suppose, that it fetiH proceeds gradually 
throhgh those bein^ which are of a superior nature to 

iiim; since there & infinitely greater space and room for 
dififbrent degrees of perfection, lietween the Supreme Be- 
ing and man, than between than and the most despicable in* 
fleet. 

In ttiis great systeih of beitig^ there is Ho creattbre %b 
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wonderful in ifs nature, iind which so Houch deserves oar 
particular attention, as man ; who .fills up the middle 
space between the animal and the intellectual nature, the 
visible and the invisible world,; and who is that tink in 
the chain of beings, which forms the connection betweea. 
both. So that he whO) in one respect, is associated with 
angels and archangels^ and may looK upon a being of infi* 
nite perfection's his father, and the highest order of 
epirits as his brethren, may, in another respect, say to ** cor- 
ruptiofl« thou art my father, and to the woriii, thou art my 
mother and my sister*^' aJ^dison. 

SECTION XXI. 

Trusi in (heCdre^ffPrcvutence Reeammenikd. 

Man, considered in himself, is a very helpless, and a 
Tery wretched beii^ He is 4Bubject every moment to the 
greatest calamities and misfortunes* He is beset :with daii- 
gers on all sides; and may become unhappy by number- 
less casualties, which he could not foresee, nor have preven- 
ted had he foreseen them. 

It is our cornfort, while we are obnoxious to so many 
acciilents, that we are under the care of one who directs 
contingencies, and has in his hands the management of 
every thing that is capable of annoying, qr offending ub ; 
who kpows. the assistance we stand in need of, and is al- 
ways ready to bestow it on those wlio ask it of him. 

The natural homage, which such a creature owes to so 
infinitely wise and good a being, ys a firm reliance on fiira 
for the blessings ami conveniencies of life ; and an habituafl 
trust in him, foir deliverance out of all such dangers anil 
difBculties as may befall us. 

The man who always lives in this disposition of min4t 
has not the ^ame dark and melancholy views of human 
nature, as he who considers himself abstractly from' this 
.relation of tlie Supreme Being. At the same time that 
lie reflects upon his own weakness and imperfection,^ he 
comforts himself with the ^contemplation of those divine 
attributes, which ^e empleyed for his safety, and his wel- 
fare. Be finds his want of foresight made up, by. the 
omnisciepce-of him who is 4iis support. He is not sensible. 
0f his own want of strength, when he knows that his helper 
is almjighty. In-short, the person who haa a firm tmst 091 
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the Supreme Being 18 powerful ia his po^er, wise by his 
iJristJoiny happy by his happiness; .He r€ai>8 the benefit of 
tfvery divine attribute f anS loses his own iWsufiiciency ia 
the fulness of infinite perfection. To make our lives mor« 
easy to us. we are commanded to put our trust in him, whch 
is thus able to rejiev^ and succour us; the Divine Geocl- 
0€8B having made such a reHaoce a duty, notwithstanding 
¥re should have been miserable, had it been ibrjgiven us. 

. Among 8ev*eral motives, which might be made use of 
to recommend this duty to usj I shall only take notice of 
those that folio w>- 

The first and strongest is, that we are promised, he will 
Bot fail those .who put their trust in him. 

But without considering the supernatural blessing, which 
accompanies .this duty, we may oi^serve, that it has a natural 
tendency, to its own reward ; or, in other words^ that thi» 
firm trust and confidence in the gr^at disposer of all 
tilings, contributes^ very much to the getting clear ot 
any affliction, or to the bearing of it manfully. A person 
ivbo believes he has his succour at hand, and that be acta 
in the sigjbt of his- friend, often exerts^ himself beyond hia 
abilities ;. aad does wonders, that are not to be matched 
by one who is^ not animated with such a confidence of suc- 
cess. Trust in the assistance of an Almighty Being, nat* 
nrally produces patience,ihope, cheerfulness^ and all other 
dis[K)sitions of mind, which alleviate those calamities that 
we are not able to remove. 

The practice of this virtue administers great comfort ti> 
the miad of man, in times of poverty and affliction ; but 
most of all, in4he hourof death*- When the sou] is hov- 
ering, ia th^ last moments^ of its separation ; when it ia 
just eaterifl^on another state of existence, to converse 
with sceneS) andoljecta, and companions, that are altogeth* 
, er new ; what can support her under such tremblings of 
thought, such fear, such anxiety, such apprehensions^ 
but the casting of all her oares npon niM, who first gave 
her being; who has* conducted her through one stage of 
it ; and who will be always present, to gaida and comfort 
her in her progress through eternity;? Aoniaoir... 
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SECTION XXIL 
Puty and Gratitude enliven Prosperity^ 

PiETT, an(![ gratitude to God, contribute^ io a higb de^. 
g^ee to enliven prosperity. Gratitude is a pleasing caio- 
iion. The sense of being distingtiislted by the kfndness ofv 
another, gladdens the hebrt, warms it with reciprocal affec- 
tion, and gives to any p<9B8ession v^hich is agreeable in it* 
self, a double reJish, I'ron) its being the gift of. a friend. 
Favours conferred by men, I acknowledge, ma3r prove 
bardensoroe. For human virtue is never perfect ; and 
sometimes nnreasoQable expectations on the one side, some^ 
times a mortifying sense of dependence on the other, cor- 
rode in secret the pleasure of benefits. 'and convert tlic 
obligations of friendship into grounds of jealousy. Bat 
oibthing of this kind can affect the intercoarse of gratitude 
with heaven. Ita favours are wholly disinterested ; and, 
iTvith a gratitude the most cordial and ansuspicioua, a good 
man looks up to that. Almighty Benefactor, who alms at 
no, end but the happines/s of those whomi he hlesses,, and 
viho desires no return from the^, but a devout and thank* 
fql heart* While others can^-trace their proaperity to no 
higher spurce than a concurrence of worldly causes ; and« 
often, of mean or trifling, incidents, which occasipnalljr 
favoui^ed their designs ; . with what superior satisfaction 
does the servant of God remark Ihie hand of that gracioL's^ 
power, which hath raised hiiia. up, which hath happily 
conducted him through the various steps , of life, and ^ 
crowned him .with the most jfavourable distinction beyond 
his equals? 

Let us farther consider, that not only gratitude for 
the past, but a cheering sense of divine favour at the pres^ 
ent, enters into the pious enfotion. They are only the virtu- 
ous, who in their prosperous daya bear this voice addressed^, 
to them, •* Go thy way, eat thy bread with joy,, and drink, 
thy winfe with a cheerful heart; for God now aecepteth 
thy works.** He who is the author of their prosperity^ 
giives them a title to enjoy, with, complacency, h» own * 
gift. While bad men snatch the pleasures of the world aa^ 
by titealth, \vithout countenance from, the great proprietor 
of the^orld, the righteous sit openly down to the feast of 
life, under the smile of approving heaven. No guilty 
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fears daoip their joy 9. The blesaing of God rests npoo all 
that they posQesa;. hia proteetlon surrounds them ; . ami 
lience, "iff the habitatioos of (he righteous is found the 
voice of rejoicing and salvation." A lustre unkt^oxvn to 
iDther#, invest, in their sight, the whole face of nature. Their 
piety reflects a sunshine from heaven upon the prosperity of 
the worid ; unites in one point of view, the smiling aspect, 
feoth <f the powers above, and of the objects below. Not 
' imiy have they as fuU a relish as others, of the innocent pleas- 
jsresoflife, but, moreover, .in these they hold comoiunioa 
with their divine benefactor. InjiU tlmt is good Or fair, 
they trace his hand. Prom the beauties of nature, from 
the improvements of art, from the enjoyments of social iife^ 
they raise their afiTeetion to the sooree of all the happiness 
whielt surrounds them; aiid thus widen the sphere of their 
pleasures by adding intellectual, and spiritual, to earthly 

For iHustration of what I have said on this head, remark 
that cheerful enjoyment of a prosperous state, which king. 
David had when he wrote fhe twenty third psalm ; and 
compare the high pleasures of the riotous sinner, with the 
happy dnd satisfied spirit which breathes thoughoMi that 
psalm. In the midst of the splendor of royalty, with what 
amiable simplicity of gratitude does he look up to the Lord 
ai" his Shepherd;'' happier in ascribing all his success to 
Divine favour, than to the policy of his councils, or to the 
force of hi» ^rms J How many iuslnnces of divine goodness 
^rosei)€fore him in pleasing remembrance, when with such 
relish he spake of « green pastures and still waters,'' beside 
which God had led him ; of his cup which be had made 
to overflow; and of the table which he had prepared for 
biminthe presence of his enemies! With what perfect 
tranquillity does he look forward to the time of his passing 
throagh «the valley of the shadow of death j'" unappalled 
by that spectre, whose most distant appearance blasts ihfi 
inrosperity of sinners ! lie fears no evil, as long at *' th^ rod 
and the staff" of his Divine Shepherd are with Mm; and 
tliroughall ftheiinknown periods of this and of future exist- 
ence, commits hlm$elf to his guidance with secure and 
triumphanl hope: « Suriely goodness and mercy will follow 
me all the days of my life ; and I shall dwell in the house 
fA the Lord foj^evet.'* What a purified, aentioieiital ^ojoy- 
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mentof prosperity 10 here exhibited! H»w dlifereBt frGmt 
th&t g;rou reliah of worldly pleasates, which belongs to thosa 
who behold only the terrestrial side ol^ ibingB; who reke 
their views, to no higher objeeta than the successioi^ of hu* 
man contlngences, and the weak efifort^^^of human abilitj ^ 
w1k> have no protector or patroii in the heavens, to enliven 
their prosperity, or to warm their hearts with gratUode 
and trust? Bi.AiR* 

SECTION xxiri. 

Virtue^ ti^n, deeply rooied, is not subject to 0i€ mfiuence cf 
Fovhmfi, * / 

The city qf Bidon having- surrendered to Alexander^ fae 
ordered Hephestion to bestow the crown on hiAt whom the 
Sidonians should think most worthy Q^;^fhat honone. He»- 
phestion being at that time resident with two yoQng men of' 
distinction^ offered them the kingdom ;:bul they refused it^ 
telling him that it was contrary to the taws^of their eonntry 
to admit any one to that honour,, who was not of- the royal 
family* He Uien having expressed Ms admiration of their 
disinterested spirit, tjesired them to name one of the royal 

, rac^, who might remember that he received the crowa. 
through their hands. Overlooking many, who woold have 
been ambitious of this high Ijpnour, they made choice of- 
Abdolonymus, wiiose singular merit had rendered him con- 
spicuous, even in the viale of obscurity. Though remoteJjr 
i^lated to the royal family, a seiies of misfortunes had re^ 
duced him^to (he necessity, of cultivating a garden, for a 
fifm^H stipendv in the suburbs of the city. 

Wfjite Abdolonymus was busily employed in weeding 
iii^ garden, the two friends of Hephestion, bearing in their 
]ian<ls the ensigns of royalty, approached him and salutedL 

^lim. Mpg*. They informed him that Alexander bad ap- 
jpointed him to that office; and required him immediately 
V^xcbanp^ Ion fustic garb, and utensila of husbandry, for- 
the regal rpbeand sceptre. At the same tiTiie they admon- 
ished him, when, he should be seated on the throne, and have 
a nation in his power, not to forget the bumble condition 
froni which he tiad been raised. 

All thisat; the first, appeared to Abdolonymus. as aa 
illusion of the fancy; or, an insult offered to his poverty*. 
ftc^r^iiesti^dJbeiQ np.t to troublt hini farther with theic. 
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itnpertiiient jesfs ; and to find $ome other way of amutibff 
themaelvfa, nvbich mlgbt leave bim ia. the peaceable en- 
joyment of ^is obscure habttatton-* At length, however, 
they ^convinced him, that they were serious Ib their propo* 
sal ; and prevailed upon him to aeoept 4he regM c^ce» and 
ftaeoftipany them to the palace. 
* No sooner was he iiKpossession of the government, than: 
pride and envy created him enemies ; who whispered their 
inurmursin Bvety place, (iU^at last they reached the earot 
Alexander. He commanded the new elected prince to be 
sent for; and inquired of him, with what temper of mind 
he had borne his poverty. "Would to Heaven,*^ repli- 
ed Abdolonynms^ ** that! may be able to bear my- crown 
with equal moderation: for when Y possessed- little, I want* 
ed nothing: these hands supplied roe with whatever I de« 
sired." From this answer, Alexander formed so high an idea 
of^bis wiMJomi that be confirmed the choice which had beeft 
made f and annexed a neigtifaottring province to the gov» 
eminent of Skloo^ q^iMTUs curtivs.' 

SECTION XXIV. 

The Speech of fabricius, a Roman. Aanjbassadbr^ to king 

PTRRHUS, fvho aUeviptedto Bribe him to Ms interesiSi 

by the offer of a great sum of money. 

With regard to ray poverly, the king bus, indeed, ^een- 

justly. informed. > My whole estate consists in a house of hut 

ineaB appearance, and^a little spot of ground ;' from which, 

by my own labour, I draw my support> Butif, byany^ 

ineanS) thou hast been persuaded tothink that this poverty 

renders^ bm of less consequence in my own country, oria 

. any degree unhappy, r jo art greatly deceived: I have no 

reason to complain of fortune ; she supplies me with all that 

•nature require^;' and if 1 am without superfltiities, I am 

filso free from the desire of them. ^Wifh these, t confess I 

ahould be more able to succour the necessitous^ the only 

advantage for which the wealthy are to-be envied; but 

. small as my possessions^ are^ I ean still contribute something 

. to the supi^ort pf the state, and the Hssistance of my friends. 

With respeet to honouts, my country places^ me, poor as I 

am, upojn a level withythe riclifsl : For fiohie knov^s no^ 

qualifications for great eB^ployments, hot Tirtne and abO^ 
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ity. She appoints me ta officiate in t hie most attgust eere- 
nonleB of religion : dhe Inlrusts me vfWh the command of 
)ier armies ; she con^des to my care the most important ne<^ 
gociatlons. My poverty does not lessen the weight and in- 
fluence of my counsels in the senate. The Roman, people 
honour me for that very poverty whlckking Pyrrhus coa- 
siders as a disgrace. They know the many opfioHunftres 
1 have had to enrich myself, without censure'; tliey are 
convinced of my disinterested zeal for their prosperity i 
and if I have any thing to complain of, in the return th^ 
make me, it is only Uie excess of their applause. ' What 
value, then, can 1 put itpoo thy gold and silver ? What 
king can add any thing to my fortune ? Always attentive 
to discharge the duties inctirabeiit u|K)n me, I have a mind 
free from selfreproach ; and I have an honest ^rme; 

SECTION XXV. 

Character of james 1. King of^EnglantL 

No Priijge, so Ititle enterprising and so inoffensive, wa9^ 
ever so much exposed to the opposite extremes oteAlvannjt 
and flattery, of satire and panegyric. And the factions 
which began in his time, being still continued,, have made 
bis character be as much disputed to this day, as is com* 
* monly that of princes who are our cotemporari^. Many 
virtues, however, it must be owned^ be was possessed of ? 
but not one of them piire, or free from the contngion of the 
neij^hbouriog vices. His generosity tMmiered on profusioq, 
his learning on pedantry, his pacific disposition on pusilloB- 
imity, his wisdom on cunrilc^, his friendship on tight fanc^,* 
and boyish fondness. Wkiiie he imagined that he was 
only maintaining his own authority, he may perhaps be 
suspected ih some of his actions, and still more of his pre* 
teiisloBS, to have encroached on tl.^, liberties of his people. 
While he endeavoured, by an exact neutrality, to acquire 
the good will of al his neighbours, he was. able to preserve 
fully the esteem and regard c^ none. His eap»eity vrti» 
considerable^ but fitter to discourse on general maxiffs^ 
than to conduct any intricate business. 

His intentions were just,, but more adapfed to the coii'^ 
duet of private life, than to the governmeni of kingcfom^ 
Aivkward in his person, andupg^^inly in hU manners, be 
^waaili qtialifled to couBpaBd ceapeet t partial and nadi^** 
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earning in tbis affections^ he was Utile fitied to acquire gen-. 
*ral love. Of a feeble temper more than of a frugal judg- 
ment ; exposed to our, ridicule fconi his vanity, but exempt 
from, our hatred by his . freedom from pride and arro- 
gance. And, upon , the whole, it may be pronounced of hls^. 
cjiaracter, that ah his qualities were sullied with weakness, 
and embejlisbed with humanity.^ Political courage he waa.^ 
cprtaialydevoidof ; and from thence chiefly ia derived the- 
ttrbng prejudice,, which prevails against his jjersonat bravery; 
an inference, however, which must foe owned, from general ' 
^txperieace, to be extremely fallacious. hum£« 

SECTION XXVI. 

IJftarZe^ F*JSmp^iiro^^ Germany, Resigns fas Dmnmions^ and 
retires from OieWorid, 

This; great emperor in the plenitude of his power, 
and io possession of all thp honours which can fl»tter the, 
heart of ni^n, took the extraordinary resQlatign, to. re«gik>, 
li)s kingdoms^ .And to withdraw entirely from any concern ^ 
18 business or the affairaof this world, in order that he., 
illight spend the remainder of his days in retirement and 
Bolitude, though it requires neither deep, reflection, nor 
extraordinary discernment, to discover that the state of; 
royalty is not exempt from cares and. disa^ppointmenta f 
though most of those who are exalted t%» a throne, find so- . 
licitude, and >atiety, and disg:ust to be theit perpetual at* ; 
t^iidants, ia that envied preeminence ;. yet, to descend vol- 
nntarily from the supreme to a subordinate station, and to 
Kiliaquish the possession of power, iaprder to attain the 
enjoyment of happiness, seema. to be an effort too great forv 
the human mind. Several instfinces^ indeed, occur io hisi-, 
lory, of ni^narchs who have^ quitted a thrbne, and hav« . 
ended their days in fetirement. But they were eithe^r weat 
princes, who look this . resplutipn rashly ,_ and refiented of 
it as soon as it was taken ; or unfortunate princes,^ ^i^^,^ 
nchose hands ..some strong rival had wrested their sceptre, 
apd compelled them to descend witli reluctance into a pri* 
vate station. DJocIesian ia, perhaps, the only prince capa- 
hie of holding the reins of government, who ever resigned 
them from deliberate choice ; and who continued, during 
qiany years^ to enjoy the tranquillity of retiremeati without^ 
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fetching one penitent sigh, or casting back one looker desire^ 
towards the (lower or "dignity which he had abandoned. 

No wonder, then, that Charles' resignation should fill all~ 
Europe with astonishment-; and give rise both among his 
contemporaries, and among the hislorians ^ that period, 
to various conjectures concerning the liiotivcs which deie^ 
mined a prince whose ruling passion had been ani&>rmlj|r the 
lave of power, at the age of fifty six, when objects of ambi- 
tion operate *with full force on the mind, and are pursued 
with the greatest ardour, to- take a resolution so singular and 
nnex.pected. 

The emperor in pursuance of hi* determination, having' 
assembled the states of the Low Countries at Brussels^ seat- 
ed himself for the last time, in the^hair of state; on one 
side of which was placed his son, and on the other, his 
sister, the queen of Hungary, regent of the Netherlands^ 
with a Si»Iendid retinue of the grandees of Spain and princer 
of the empire standing behind him. The president of the 
Council of Flanders, by h'» command, explained^ in a few 
words, his intention in calling this extraoi^inarj meeting of 
the slates. Be then read the instrument of resignation^ by 
which Charles surrendered k>'hi»son IMrillp all hUp territo- 
ries, jurisdiction, and authority in the Low Countries; ab> 
solving his subjects there from their oath of allegiance f»^ 
him, which he required them to transfer to Philip his law-' 
ful heir ; and to serve him with the snme loyalty and zeal 
that they had manifested, during so long a course (^ years, ia^ 
support of his< governments ' . 

Charles then rose A*om his seat,. and leaning on the shoal''^ 
der of the prince of Orange^ because he was unable to stand 
without suppQst, he addressed himself to the audience ; and^. 
from a paper which he held in hi» hand, in order to assist 
his memory,, h© recounted, w4th dignity ». but without o^en^- 
iBtion, all the great tbitigs which he had undertaken and 
performed isince the commencement of his> adminisiratipn. 
He obs-i^rved, that from the seventeenth year of his age, 
he had dedicated: all his thoughts, and attention to public 
objects^ reserving no portion of bis time for the indulgence 
of his ease, and very little for the enjoyment of private plea«^ 
ure ; that either in a pdcific or hostile manner, he had visited 
Grrratriy nine ti'mesv Spain six times, France four times, 
]Uai|[ seveii times, the Low Countries, ten times,^ Englaod; 
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twice, Africa as of^ea, aod had made several TOyages by sea; 
tbat while his beallh peunitted him to discharge his diity^ 
and the Tigour of bis coastitatioo was equal, in any degree, 
.to the arduous office of governing such extensive dominiqns, 
*he iiad never shnnned labour, nor repined under fatigue ; 
.that now, when bis health was broken, and his vigour ex- 
Jiausted by the rage of an incurable distemper, bis growing 
.infirmities admonished him to retire; nor was he so fond 
of reigning, as to retain the scepter in an impotent band, 
which mmn no longer able to prete :.t bis fcubjects, or 1o render 
.thera happy; that itistead of aaovereign worn out x^ith diseases 
and scarcely half alive, he gave/them one in the prime 
cff life, accustomed already to govern, and who added to 
the vigour of youth all i he attention afid^sagicity of ma* 
iurer years ; tbat if, during the couiee of a tong adminis- 
tration, he had epmmitted any material error in govern* 
ment, or if, under the pressure of so many and great affairs, 
and amidst the attention which be had been obliged to 
give to them, he had either neglected or injured any of his 
subjects, he now implored their forgiveness ; that, for his 
part, he should ever retain a grateful sense of their fidelity 
and attachment, and would carry ^he remembrance of it 
along with him to the place of his retreat, as 4iis sweetest 
.consolation, ias well as the be^t reward for all bis^services ; 
and, in his last prayers to Almighty God would pour forth his 
^Strdent wisbf^s for Hieir welfare. . - 

Then turning towards Philip, who fell on his knees and 
kissed his father'a hand, "If says h0, '' I had left you by 
toy death, this rich inheritance, 4o whic^h 1 have made 
.such large additions, .soi|ie regard would have 'been 
Justly due to my memory op that account ;• bat now» 
when I voluntarily resign to yoa what I might have still 
^^tained, I may well expect the warmest expreasions of 
thanks on your part. .With ihese, however, I dispense; 
and shall consider your <Kincern for the welfare of your 
subjects, and your love of them, as the best and most ac 
ceptable testimony of your gratitude to me. It is in your 
jK>wer, by a wise and virtuous administration, to justify the 
extraordinary proof ^Uch 1 give this day of my patern<tl 
affection, and to demonstrate that you are worthy of the 
confidence which I repose in you. Preserve an inviolable 
^rq^ for veHgion^ maintain the Catholic faith in its pa- 
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ritj ; let the law» of your coontry be sacred in your eye#j 
encroach not oo the rights and privileges of your peopl^^ 
anti if the time shall ever come, when y^a shall wish ^ 
enjoy the traaquiHity of private life, may you have a son 
endowed with ^uch qualities, that you can resign your 
^sceotre to htm, with as mucn satisfaction ds I give up mine to 
you." 

As s«)on i*s Charles had finished this long address to hfs 
*8ul)J3cts, and to t hein new sovereign, he sunk into the chair, 
exhausted and re.tdy to faint with the fatigue of such an 
extraordinary effort. During this discourse, the whole 
audience meltetl into tears; 'some from admiration of hie 
niacrnanimity ; others softened by the expression of • left*- 
deniess towards his son, and of love to his people; and all 
'Were affected with the deepest sorrow, at Idsing a sovereign, 
who h'id disiipgurshed the Netherlands, his native country, 
With particular marks of bis regard and attachment. 

iSECTfbN XXVII. 

'^ke same Subject eontbtued, 

A piBW Weeks after the resignatitm of the Netherlands^ 
Charles, in an assembly no less splendid, and with a cere- 
'SQonial equally pompous, resigned to his son the crowns 
of Spain, with ail the territories depending on them, both 
in the old and . in the new wdrld. Of all th^se vast posses- 
sions, he reserved tibthing fbr himself, but an annual pefision 
of an hundred thousand crowns, to defray the charges of hiH 
family, atid tb afford him aiimall sum for acts of beneficence 
and charity. 

Nothing, now remained to detain him 'ft^om that retreat 
^for which he languished. Every thing having been pre- 
pared sothe time (br his voyage, he set oiit for Zuiti)ui*g 
in Zealand, where the fleet had orders to i^endezvous. In 
'his way thither, he passed through Ghent ; and after stop- 
ping there a few days,' to indulge that tendet and pleasant 
melancholy, which arises in tli^ mind of every iH|in in the 
decline of life, on visiting the place df his nativity, ^nd 
viewing the scenes and olYJects familiar to him in his early 
youth, be pursued his journey, accompanied by bb soli 
Philip, his daughter the arch-duchess, his sisters the dowa- 
ger queens of France and Hungary, Mas;imilian his son-in- 
taw, aad anuiseroilB retinue oC^e Flehi»h o(]^iitOr« Be* 
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fore he went on board, he dismissed (hem vriih marks of 
his attention or regard; and taking leave of Philip with 
all thet^feudernesB ofa father who embraced his son for the. 
last time, he set sail under convoy of a large fleet of Spaa- 
hh, Flemish, and E^ngtish ships. 

His voyage- was pl-osperous and agreeable ; and he arri* 
ved at Laredo in BiBcay, on the eleventh day after be 
left Zealand. As soon as he landed, he fell prostrate on 
the ground ; and considering himself now as dead to the 
world, he kissed the earth, and daid "Naked came lout 
of my mother's womb, and naked I now return to thee, 
\bou common mother of mankind.^' From Laredo he 
proceeded to Yalladolidb There he took a last and tender 
leave of his two sisters^ whom be would not [lermit to 
aecompany him to his solitudei though they entreated it 
with tears ; not only that they might have the consolation 
of contribpting by their attendance and care, to mitigate 
or to soothe his sufferings, but that they might reap in- 
struction and benetit, by joining with him in those pious 
exercises, to which he had consecrated the remainder o£ 
his days. • . 

From Valladolld, he continued his journey to Plazencia 
^in Estremadura. He had passed through that city a great 
many years before; and having been struck at that time 
-with the delightful situation of the mona^ery of St. Justus^ 
belonging to ttie order of Sti Jerome, not many miles dis- 
tant from that places he had then observed to some of his 
attendants, that this was a spot to wiiich Dioclesian might 
have retired with pleasure. The impression had remained 
00 strong on his mind^ tint he pitched upon "It as the place 
of his retreat. 11 wa$^ seated in a vale of no great extenT, 
-tVatered by a srnaii brook, and surrounded by rising 
grounds, covered with lofty trees ; from the nature of the 
aoil, as well a& the temperature of the climate, It was es- 
teemed the most healthful and delicious situation in Spain* 
Some monlhs before bis resignation, he had sent an archi- 
tect thither, to add a Hew apartment to the monastery^ 
for his accommodntion; but he gave strict orders, that the 
style of the building should be such as suited his present 
station, rather than his former dignity. It consisted only 
of SIX rooms, four of them In the form pf friars* cells, with 
naked walla ; the other two, each twenty feet square, wete 
R 
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Imng with brown cloth, and furnished in the most simpU 
maooer. They were all on a level with the ground ; with 
a dopr on one side into a garden, of which Charles himself 
liad given the plan^ and had filled it with various plants, 
which he proposed to cultivate with his own hands. On 
the other eide, they communicated with the chapel of the 
monastery, in which he was to perform his devotions. Into 
this humble retreat, hardly sufficient for the comfortable 
accommodation of a private gentleman, did Charles enter^ 
with twelve domestics only^ He buried there,* in solitude 
and silence, his grandeur, h» ambition, together with aH 
those vast prcjecis, which, during half a century, bad 
alarmed and agitated Europe ; filling every kingdom in 
it, by turns, with the terror ef his arms, and the dread of 
being subjected to his power. 

In this retirement,^ Charlff^ formed such a plan of life 
for himself, as would have suited the condition of a private 
person of a moderate fortune. His table was neat but 
plain ; \^\s domestics few ; his intercourse with them famiK 
lar ; all the cumbersome and cere;monious forms of atten- 
dance on his person were entirely abolished, as destruc- 
tive of that social ease ' and tranquillity, which he courted 
in order to soothe the remainder of his days. A% the mild- 
ness of the climate, together with his deliverance from the ^ 
burdens and cares of government, procured him, at first, a 
tonsiderable remission from ^the acute pains with 
which he had been long tormented, he enjoyed, perhaps, 
more complete satisfaction in this htimble solitude, than M 
his grandeur had ever yielded him. The ambitious 
thoughts and projects, which had so long engrossed and 
' disquieted him, were quite effaced from his mind. Far 
from taking any part in the politic^, transactions of the 
princes of Europe, he restrained his curiosity even fron 
any enquiry concerning them : and he seemed to view the 
busy scene which he had abandoned, with all the contempt 
and indifference arieing from his thorough experience of 
its vanity, as well as from tlie pleasing reflection of having 
disentangled himself from its cares* 

so. aoBEaxaoN* 



PARTU. 

PIECES IN POETRY. 



CHAPl^l I, 
SELECT SENTENCES AND PARAGRAPHS. 



SECTION I. 
SHORT AND EASY SENTENCES. 



T. 



BiucaHon, 



IS edueatioa forms fbe eommon mind f 

Justag the twig ia beat, the tree^s incUa^i}. 

Candour, 
With pleasure let m own our errors past ; 
And make each day a critic on the last* 

ReftecHon. 
A soul without re0eetioD)1ike a|>ile 
Without inbalAanti to roiu runs* 

Secret Virtue^ 

The private path^ the secret acts of men. 
If Doble^ fat the noblest of their lives. 

Nccessaay KmmUdge Eadly Attained. 
^Our needful kaowledge, like our needful food^ 
IJnheg'd lies open in life's common field ; 
And bids all welcome to the vital feast. 

IHstjifoiitimenk^ 
Disappointment lurks in inany a prize, 
As bees in flowers \ and slings us with success. 
NOTE. 

Id the first ebapter, the Compiler has exhibited a roneiderabfe 
Tsriety of poeticai coustructiop for the yoongreader's preparatorf 
exercise. 



i 
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Virtuous EUvaHcH* 
The mind (hat Tionld be happy, must be great i 
Great in Its wishes ; great in its surveys. 
Exieoded views ^ narrow mind extend, 

Ntdural ondFaiidJul Life^, 
Who lives to nature, rarely can be pure : 
, Who Uvea to fancy never can be rich. 

Chatikf. 
In^aifh and hope, the world will disagree i 
But all raankind^s concern is charity. 

The Prise of Virtue. 

What nothing earthly gives, or can destroy. 
The soul's calm sunshine, and the heart-felt joy^ 
Is vlrtue^s pri;8e. 

Sense ani MoAs^ dnmetkd. 
Distrnstful^ sense with modest caution speaks ; 
It still look^a. borne, and short excursions makes ; 
Bat rattJJQg nonsense in full volleys breaks. 

Moral Disdpl^ SaluUay. ' 

Heaven gives us friends to bless the present a^eoe ;• 
Resumes them to prepare ua for the next. 
All evils natural are moral goods ; 
AH discipiioe, indulgence, on the wholes 

Present Blessings Undervaluedi 
Like birds whose beauty languishi» half conceafd^ 
Till mounted on the wing, their glossy plumes 
Expanded sliine with azure green, and gold. 
How blessings. bHgbten as they take their flight h 

Hepe. 
^ope, of all passions most befriends us here : 
Passions oft>rouder name berriend us less. 
Joy has her tears, and transport has lier death ^^ 
Hope, like a cordial, innocent, tftough strong, 
Mai^V heart, at once, inspirita Mid serenes. 

Heqfpin^s Modestand Tranquil^ 

i ■ ■ Never man was truly blest, 

But it com^iosM and gav e him such a cast 
.As folly might mistake fox waat of joy > 



A CBst tidl&e the iriami^ of the prood"; : 
A modest asfeet, and a smile at heart. 

^ T^rue GreatfUsf, v 

Who uoble ends by oable meaos obtaiiWy 
Or' falling, smiles in exUe or io ebaiiu^ 
Like go^ Anrelius let hfrn'reij^fi, or bleed 
Like Socrates, that man ^great indeed. 
% V TOe Tear qpSifmpathsf. 

No radknt pearl, which erestM forltme w«ar»^ 
K(9 gem that twinkling hang Icom beauty's eais* 
2¥or the bright Jtavs, which night's blue arcfemfegi^^- 
Nor riiitng suns that gild the Temal-moniy 
Shine with such lustre* as the tear that br^ks 
W^ «thef8* iioe» down virtue's Bi»iily chooksr 

sKCsno^ II. 

^RMfSES Ur WfflCH TBS LiNBS AEB OF OftVaSBM* 

fiJBsixvss inkM^ala t(Hl fornoug^; 
Bliss In vain from earth ia sought ; • . 
; Bliss, a naiire of the sky » 
Never waodevs. Mortals, try ; 
l^ere you cannot s^k ia vain ; - 
!Fbr to se^ herlsto gain. 

ThePussumi. 
The passions are a Bumeroiis pr>ew4». 
loiperiotis, positive, and iond. v 

CWb these Kcentl^sons.^ strife ; 
Hence chiefly fise the storms vf Ufiki 
if' they grow nam inoos, and raye« 
They are thy masters, tboa their slave. 

TruU in ProvUcTice Recommend A*- 
'Tis Providence alone secures, ^ - 

In ev'ry chr nge, both mine and years; - 
Safety GonsUts not lu escape 
From dangers of a fr%htfurl shape : 
An earthquake may he bid to spare 
The man tbat*8 strangled l^ a harr. • 
Fate steals along with silent tread. 
Found oft*nest in what least we drestd i :, 
Frowns in the storm with angiy brow» 
But In the sunshine^trikies the jt^oww ' 

EpiUtpk. 
Wovr lo^'d, frow, v^lu;d onee, a?ai|« tbee aqCt' ' 
To whom rel^tj^d, or by whoH| begot : 
A heap of dust alone renoains of thee ; < 

>Tis aU tbo^ art» «nd ail the pcoudalMtyf^Mr 
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Fame, 
AH famo is foreign, but of true desert ; 
Plays round the head, but comes not to ttie heart. 
One self-approving hour whole years outiveighs 
Of stupid starers, and of loud hn^zas ; 
Aud in<n% true joy Mareellus exird foels^ 
Than Csesar with a senate at his heels. ^ 

Virtue the Guardian nf Youth, 
Down th& smooth stream of life the stripUn;^ dart^ 
Gay as the morn ; bright glows the vernal sky ; 
Hope swells his sails, a»d passion steers his courje. 
Safe glides his little bark along the sliore, 
Where virtue takes her stand : but if t<)o far 
He launches forth beyond discretion's mark, 
Sudden the tempest scowls, the surges roar. 
Blot his fair day, and plunge him in tlie deep. 

But yonder comes the powerful king of day^ 

Rejoicing in the east. The lessening cloud. 

The kindling assure, and the «iountam'5l brow, 

lUum'd with fluid gold, l»s near approach 

Bet<^en glad. Lo, now, apparent all 

Aslant the dew-bright earth, and color'd air, 

He looks In boundless majesty abroad ; ^ 

And sheds the shining day, that burnisb'd plays 

On roeks, and hills, and tow'rsr, and wand^i-ifug streauttfi. 

High gleaming fr<«n afar. 

Self'CrovemmerU* 
May I govern my passions with absolute sway. 
And grow wiser and better as life wears away. 

T%e VinuQUs Man. 
I saw the virtuous man contend ^ 

With life's unnumber'd woes ; 
And he was poor, without a friend» 

Assaird by numaions Ibes. 
I sawihe passions' ptoit slare* 

In gallant trim, and gay ; 
His course w^a pleasure's plapid. wav©^ 

His life a summer'^ day. _ 
There surely is some guifii^ Pow^^f» 

Who rightly suflers wrong ; 
Gives vice to^ bloom Us little hQVfff, 

But virtue late and long. 

We'll bid the radiant dawn of hope ap|»ear; 
Thro' its feir dawn we'll view tlie op^uag year? 
And while we Aope— wt're bl«rt. 



Shepherd. 
On a mountaiii^ strechM beneath a hoarjr wiUow, 
Iiay a Bhepbecd swaio, and view'd the rolling billow. 
SECTION iir. ^ 

TERSfid CONTAINING EXCLAMATIONS, INTERROGATIONS, ANJ> 
PARENTHESIS. 

Competence'^ 
A COMPETENCE Is all we €an enjoy i 
Oh J be content^ where Heav'n can give no more I. 

Reflections Essential to Happiness^, 
Much joy not only speaks small happiness, 
But happiness that shortly must expire^ 
€ao joy unbottomM in refiection, stand ? 
And, in a tempest, can refiection live ? 
FriendsMpf 

Caa gold gain friendship ? Impudence of hope 4 
As well mere man an angel might beget. 
Love, and love only, is the loan for love. 
Lorenso I pride repress ; nor hope to find 
A friend, but what has found a friend in thee, 
All like the pnrchase ; few the price will pay, 
And this makes friends such miracles below. 

Patience. 

Beware of desp'rale steps. The darkest day 
<Live ail tomorrow) will b^e passed away^ 
' Luxury. 

" . ■ '^ r-—'' Oliixnryl- 

Bane of elated life, of affluent states. 
What dreary change, whatroin is not thine I 
To the sofi entrance of thy posy cave, 
How dost thoa lure the fortunate and gfeat ! 
Dreadful attraction ! 

Viriuous Adivi^ 

Seise mortals I sei^e the transient hour | 
improve each momeYit as it files : 
Life's shopt summer-^man a flowV ; 
He diet— Alaa t how tOMbe *esjl 



Tke Sowret^Ikgpinness. . 

Reason's vh6le pleasure, all t the joys of sense, 
tie in three words, health, peace, and competence:: 
But health eonststs with teraperanee alooe; 
And p^ac^ O vkt^e. ! peace ia alMhy o^m» . 

Piaeid Shnotian, 

• ^ • 

Who can forbear to smile with nature 2 Caiin 
The stormy passions in the" bosom roil^ 
While evVy gale is.peace, and evlry grov«..- 
Is melody?: 

sacred Solitude ! divine .retreat ! : 
Choiee of the prudent 1 eavy of the i^reat ! 
By the pure stream,' or in thy Heaving shade^ . 
We. court fair .wisdom^, tliat celesHal maid : 
The genuine offiiptiiig oiher4av'd embrace, 
(Strangers on earth,) ace ionoiseilGe and peM^^-. 
There, from >the ways of men biidaf«6^ iEishore, . 
We smile to bear thediitent tempest roar ; 

There, bless'd with health* with busiDess nnpeipIesU^. 
This life we reiisfay imd ensure^ the next. 

In htinian hearts what bolder thought can rue, 
Than man's pr^smnptienon ie^morrow's dan^^ t: 
Where is tomorrow ? In another, world. 
For numbers this is ^certain ^ the reverse 
Is.eure tonone. ^ 

Ddm Tivimus t it aninSft" . 

*»Live, while you live,"- the et^eare- "woiriid m^) ^ 
^ And seise the pleasures ettbe present^day^^ 
** Live whUe you Ihre,^ the sacred preacher ^eiietf > 
*^ And give to God each momevt as :i| files." 
Lord t in my views, let both uniied he | 

1 live in pleasure, when- 1 live, tp Vbi^e I 

* Byselitade tare iirffleaa^ » temporary sceiuslon from tVft 
#Mld»- 
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SECTION IV. 

YBEIES IN TARIOUa FO&M& 

The SemrUif of Virtue. 

tiET caviawl goiU» with paHid fear. 

To sbeltMng caveraft fly, 
And justly dread the vengeful fat^, 

That thunders through the sky. 
Prbtected by that band, whose law 

The threatening storins obey, 
Intrepid virtue sraifes secure, 

As in tlie blaze of day. 

And O } by error's foree subdued, 

Sioce oft my stubborn will 
Frepost'rons shuns the latent g^^^ 

And grasps the specious ilU, 
Ket to my wish, but to my wan^ 

Qp thou thy gifts appTy f . 
'Unask'd what good thou koowest graoi y 

What ill, though a^V, deny. 

Cmnpassion. 
1 have fbvnd out & gift for my fair ; 

I have found wh^re the wood-pigeons breed :: 
Sot let me that plunder ibrbear ! . 

She will say, his a barbarous deed# 

For he ne'er ean be true, she averred, 

Who can rob a po^r bind oiFita yoonf :- 
And Llov'd her the more, wh«n 1 heard 

Such tenderness^ fall from her tongue^ 



Here rests his^head upon tbe lap of earth, 
A youth to fbrtune and to Tame unknown i 

Fair science fW^wn^dnot on bi^humble birth^ 
And melancholy marked him for her owiv 

Large wa» his bounty, and hie sou! sincere ;. 

Heav'n did a recompense aslai^ely send :. 
-He gave to mis'ry all he bad — a tear ; 

He gaiaU Cfbm Ueavli ('twaa all be wlsb'd) a thsmii 
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Nor farther seek his tnerits to disclose^ 
Or draw bis fraHties from their dread abojie^ 

(There they afike in tremblidg hope repose,} 
The boseoi of hia Father aud his God. 

Jmf and Scrrmv conneisk^ 
Still, where rosy pleasuVe lead9v 
iSee a kindred grief pursue ; 
Behind the steps that miBVy treadsv 
Approaching comforts viev«. ^ 

The haes of bliss more brightly glowy 
ChastisM by sable tints of wo : 
Aud blended fbrni, with artfal strife^ 
The strength and harmony of life. 

The Golden Mean*. 

x 

He that holds fast the golden mean» 

The little and the great, . 
Fieels not the wants that pinch the poor. 
Nor plaguea that hannt the rich man's door % 

Imbitt'ring all hia state,. 

The tallest pines feels most .the powV 
W wintry blast ; the loftiest tpw> 

€on»es heaviest ta the ground. 
The bolts that spare the mountain's sidCy^ 
Hit cloudrcapt eonnence cfivicte y . 

And spread the ruin round. ^ 

Moderate Vkms and Aims Reconitttendei 

With passions nnniffied, untainted with pride, 

By reason my life let me square ; 
The wants of my nature are cheaply supplied ; 
. And the rest are but folly and care^ 

How vltinly^^irough infinite trouble and strife, 

The many their labours employ ! 
Since alt that is truly delightful in life/ 

Ib what all^ if they pleaae^ may enjoy. 

Mtachneni to L^e^ 

The tree of deepest root is found 

Least willing still to quit the ground r ^ 
Twas' therelbre said,, bj anpient sag^i^ 
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That love of life increasM with yearo. 

So mueh, that in oar later stages, 
When pains grow sharps and sickness rages, 

The greatest love of life appears. 

Virtue's Address U Pleasure.* 
Vast happiness^njoy thy gay allies ! 

A youth of follies, an old age of carei ; 
Toang yet eoervate, old yet never wis^ 

Vice^ w.astes their vigour, and tbeir mind impairs. 
Vain, idle, delicate, in thoughtless ease, 

Reserving woes for age, their prime they spend i 
All wretched, hopeless, in the evil days. 

With sorrow to the verge of life they tend. 
Griev'd with the present, of the pastasham'd. 
They Jive and are despised ; they die, nor more are nam'd* 

SECTION V. 

TE&9fi8 IN WHICH SOUND CORRESPOltDS TO SIGNIFICATION. 

Snaxfth and Rtmgh Verse. 
Soft is the strain when zephyr gently blows, 
And the smooth stfeam in smoother numbers fiows. 
But when load surges t^sh the sounding'shore. 
The hoarse rough verse should like the torrent roar* 

Elm Motion Imitaled. 

"When Ajax strives some rock's vast weight to thrown . , 
The line too labours, and the words move slow^ 

Smft and Easy Motion. 

Not so when swift Camilla scours the plain, 

Flies o'er the unbending tsorn, and «kims along the maiM« 

Felling Trees in a fVood, 
lioud sounds the axe, redoubling strokes on strokes^ 
t)ii all sides roflnd the forest hurls her os^ca 
Headlong. Deep echoiifg groan the thicketa brown ; 
Thea tustliog, crackling, crashing, thunder down. 

Sound cfa Bow String, 
* ■ . - ■ ■ . " The string let fly 

T w^ng'd short and. sharp, Hke the shrill swalloif's cry, 
^Sea^Kiai Pleasure* 
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The Pheasant. 
See ! from the brake the whirring pheasant ispring#, 
And mounts exulting on triumphant wings. 

Scylla and CharyJ)dk> 
Dire Seylla there a scene of horror forms. 
And here Charybdis fills the deep with storms; 
When the tide rushes frgm her rumbling iBaves, 
The rough rock roars; tumultuous boil the wav<^. 

Boisterous and Geiitle Smmds. 
'Two crag^ rpcks prelecting to the main, 
The roaring winds^ tempestuous rage testrain J 
Within, the waves in softer murmurs glide ; 
And ships secure witliout tlieir hawsers ride. 

hcdnmms and Impetumts Motion^ 
With many a weary step and many a groan. 
Up the high hill he heaves a huge round ston^ 
^^he huge round stone resulting, with a bound, 
Thunders impetuous down, and Smokes along the gfoundv 

Regulaf and Slow Movement. 
First march the heavy mules securely slow ; 
O'er liiils, o'er dales, o^er crags, o'er rocks they go. 

Motions Hlom dndDiffumU. 
A needless Alexandrine ends the song^ 
That, like a wounded snaki?, drags its slow length alon^< 

A Rock T<rrnf romlhe Mrofb of a Mountain. 
StiQ gathVing force, it smoke^ and urg^d amaint 
Whirls, leaps, and thunders down, imp^^tuous to the plain* 

~ Extent ^Fiblen^e of theWaves, 
The waves behind Impel the waves before, 
Wide rolHiig> foaming high, and tumbling to the shore* 

Pmsm Numbers. 

in those deep solitudes, and awful cells, 
Whereheav^nly pensive contemplation dwells*. 
And ever musing inelanclioiy reigns. 

JBoftfe. 

^^-'— Arms on armour clashing bray'd . 
Horrible discot-d ; and the madding wheels 
Of brazen fury ragM. 
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^ Sound, Imilafing Behictcmce. 
For who, to dumb forge (fuloess a prey, 

This pleasing, anxious being e'er resign'^? 
Xieft the warm precincts of the chee^nl day. 

Nor cast one longing, iing'ring look behind? 

SECTION VI. 

PAftAfil^APHS OF one ATER LENGTH* 

ConniMal Affection. 
The love that cheers Hfe*s latest stage, 
Proof against sickness and old age, r 

Treserv'd by virtue from decleniajon. 
Becomes not weary of attention ; \ 

JBiit Uves, when that exterior grace. 
Which first inspired the flame, decays. 
*Ti8 gentle, delicate, and kind. 
To faults compassionate, or blind ; 
And will with sympathy endure ~ 
Those evils it would gladly cure. < 

But angry, coarse, and harsh cxpressfoo. 
Shews love to be a mere profession ; 
Prove); tttat the heart i;^ none of his. 
Or soon expels hiniif.it is. 

Swarms, of ^W4^lme^ts. 
Thick t)n yoa stream of light, O' thousand. ways« 
Upward aiid downward, thwarting aud convolv'd 
The quiv'ring nations sport ; till, tempest-wing*dt 
Fierce winter sweeps themirom the face of day. 
E?*n so, hixurioas m^i, unheeding, pass 
An idle summer-life, in. fortune's shine, 
'-■' A seaaoB glitter X . Thus they flutt«rott. 
From toy to toy, from vanity to vice ; 
Till, blowadway by death, oblivion comes 
Behind, aod striksis. them from tbeJ^ookof life. 

iBeiMificence its own Reward, . 
My fortune (for I'll mention all, 
And more than you dare tell) is small ; 
Yet ev^ry. friend partakes my store. 
And want goes smiKng frona my door^ 
Will forty shillings warm the breast 
Of worth or industry ^ist.ress'd ? 
This sum I cheerfully impart ; 
*Tis fourscore pleasures to iny heart : 
And yoii may make, by means like tbes^ 
Five talents ten whewi'er you please. 
•Tis true, my little purse grows light i ^ 

\Bttt then I sleep so sweet at night t 
S 
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60, Btooping down from hawthorn top, 
Be thought to put him in his crop. 
The worm, aware of his intent, 
Haranjcu'd hun thus, right eloquent ; 

'* Dill yon admire my lamp,** qnotb he^ 
** As much as I your minstrelsy. 
You would abhor to do me wrong, 
As much as I to spoil your song ; . 
For 'twas the seK samt* pow'r divine 
, Taught you to sing^ and me to shine ; 
That you with music, I with light. 
Might beautify and cheer the nigh t.*^ 

The songster heard his short cMration, 
And, warbling out his approbation, ^ 
Released him^as my story tells. 
And found a supper somewhere efse. 

Bence,jarring sectaries may learn 
Their real int'rest to discern ; 
That brother should not war with brother. 
And worry and devour eaeh other : 
But sing and shine by sweet consent. 
Till life's poor transient night is spent ; 
Respecting in each other's case. 
The gifts of nature and of grace. 

Those Christians best deserve the name. 
Who studiously make peace their affm ; 
Peace both the' duty and the prise 
Qf him that creeps, and him that flies. 

COWPER- 

SECTIO!^ HI. 
The Trials cf Virtue. 

Plac'd on the verge of youth, my mind 

Life's op'ning scene sqrvey'd : 
I viewM its ills of various kind, 

Afflicted and afraid. 

But chief my fear the dangers mov'd^ 

That virtue's path enclose : 
My heart the wise puriBuit approv'd ; 

But O, what toils oppose I 
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For see, ah see t while yet her wa^9 
With doobtful step F tread, 
- A hostile world its terrors raise. 
Its snares delusive spread. 

how shall I, with heart prepared, 
Those terrors learn to meet ? 

How frbm the thousand snares to guard 
My unexperienc'd feet ? 

As thus I mus'd, oppressive sleep 

Soft o'er my temples drew 
Oblivion's v€il,-^The waf ry deep, 

An ol{ject strange and new, 

, Before me rose : on the wide shore 
Observant as I stood, 
The gathering storms around UAe roar, 
And heave the boiling flood. 

Near and more near the billows rise ; 

Ev'b now my steps they lave ; 
And death to my affrighted eyes 

Approached in every wave. 

What hope, or whither to retreat? 

Each nerve at once unstrung ; 
Chili fear had fetter'if fast my feet. 

And chained my speechless tongue. 

1 felt. my heart within me die ; 
When sudden to mine ear 

A voice, descending from on high, 
Reprov'd my erring fear. 

"What tho' the swelling surge thou see 

Impatient to dovour ; 
Rest, mortal, rest on God's decree. 

And thankful own his powV.** 

Enow, when he bade the deep appear, 

"Thus far," th' Almighty said, 
"Thus far, no farther, range 5 and here 

"Let thy proud waves be stayM.* 

I heard^; and lo ; at once control'dv 
The waves in wild retreat 
S .2 
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Back OB themselves retactant reU'd, 
And marmViBg left my feet. 

Deeps to assembliDg deeps in vain 

Once mere the signal gave : 
The shores the rushing \ireigbt 8astaio» 

And check th* usurping wave. 

ConvincM, in Natnre^s volume wise 

The imaged truth I read ; 
And sudden from my waking ejes 

Th' instructive vision fled. 

Then why thusheavy, O my soul I 

Say why, distrustful still. 
Thy thoughts with vaih impatience roll 

O^er scenes of future ill ? 

Let faith suppress each risiag fear, . 

Each anxious doabt exclude ; 
Thy Makei^s will has plae'd thee here^ 

A maker wise and good ! 

He to ev*ry trial knows 
Its just restraint to give^ 
^ Attentive ter behold thy woes, 
And faithful to relieve. . 

Then why thus heavy, O my soul ? 

Say why, distrustful still, 
Thy thoughts with vain impatience roll 

O'er scenes of future ill? 

Tho^ griefs unnumber'd throng thee round» 

Still in thy God confide, 
Whose fingermarks the seas their bound. 

And curbs the headlong tide. merrick. 

SECTKBSr IV, 
The Tauth and the Philosopher^ 
A Grecian youth of talents rare. 
Whom Plato^s philosophic care 
Bad form'd for virttie^s nobler view. 
By precept and example too. 
Would often boast bis matchless skfll. 
To curb the steed, and gaide the wheiel 
And as he passed the gassing throng, 
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' With graceful ease, and smaGk'd the thong. 

The icieot wonder they express'di 

Was praise and transport to bis breast 

At length* quite vain, he needs would shoW 

His master what his art could do ; 

And bade his slaves the chariot lead 

To Academus' sacred shade. 

The tremtiling grove confessed its fr^ht, 

^he wood nymphs started at the sight; 
^ The muses drop the learned Iyre» 

And to their inmost shades retire. 

How e'er, the youth, with forward air. 

Bows to the sage« and mounU the car. 

The lash resounds, the coursers spring. 

The chariot marks the rolling ring ; 

And gathering crowds, with eager eyeSt 

And shouts pursue him as he flies. 
Triumphant to the goal returned, 
, With nobler thirst his bosom burn'd; 

And DOW along tb* indented plain 

The self same track he marks again. 

Pursues with care the nice dt sign, 

Nor ever'deviates from the line. 

Amazement seiz'd the circling crowd ; 

The youths with emulation glowed ; 

£v*n bearded sages hail'd the boy ; 

And all but Plato gaz'd with joy. 

For he, deep judging sage, beheld 

With pain the triurhpbs of the field: 

And when the charioteer drew nigh. 

And, flush'd with hope, had caught his eye, 

**Alas! unhappy youth,'' he cryM, 

**Ei:pect no praise from me," (and sigh'd.) 

^ With indigination I saryej 

Such dkill and judgment tlmwn away. 

The time profusely Bquaoder'd there. 

On vulgar arts beneath thy care. 

If well emplpy'd, at less expense. 

Had taught thee hoaonr, virtue, sense; 

And rais'd thee from a coachman^s fate 

To govern meot and guide the state.'' 
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SECTION V. 
JHsctmrse between Adam ondEve^ retiring to rest. 
Now came still evening on, aud twilight gray 
H^d in ber sober liv'rjr all things dad. 
Si!ence accomfianied ; ibrheast and bird. 
They to their grassy couch, these to their nests 
Were slunk ; all hut fbe wakeful nightiogate. 
8 he all night long heram'rous descant sung; 
Silence was pleas'd. Now glow'd the firmament 
With living sapphires : Hesperus* that led 
The starry host, rode brightest, till the moon. 
Rising in clouded majesty, aUength, ' 
Apparent queen unveil'd her peerless light. 
And o'er the dark her silver mantle threw. 

When Adam thus to Eve : Fair consort, th' hour 
Qf night, and all things^^ow retir'd to rest. 
Mind us of like repose ; since God bath set 
Labour and rest, as day and night, to men 
Successive; and the timely dew of sleep. 
Now falling with soft slumberous weight, incline 
Our eyelids. Other creatures all day long 
Rove idle, unemploy'd, and less need rest : 
Man hath his daily work of body or of mind 
Appointed, which declares his dignity. 
And the regard of heaven on all his ways ; 
While other animals unactlve range, 
And of their doings Go<l takes no account. 
Tomorrow, ere fresh morning streak the feast 
With first approach of light we must be risen^ 
And at our pleasant labour; to reform 
Yon flow'ry arbours, yonder alleys green, 
Our walk-^at noon, virith branches overgrown, 
That mock our scant manuring, and require 
Hore hands than ours td lop their wanton growth. 
Those blossoms also, and those dropping gums, 
That lie bestrown unsightly and unsmooth. 
Ask riddance, if we mean to tread with ^se. 
Meanwhile, as Natnre wills, night bids us rest." 
To whom thus Eve, vrith perfect beauty adorn'd i 
** My author and disposer, what thou bidst 
Unargued I obey : so God ordains.. 
With thee conversing I forget all time ; 
All seasons and their change, all please alike* 
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8weef i» the breath of morn, her risiDg sweeti 
With charm of earlieat birds; pleasant the sua 
When first on this detightful land he spreads 
His orient beams, on herb, tr^e, fruit, and flow'r, 
Glist'ring with dew ; fragrant the fertile earth 
After soft show'rs ; and sweet the coming on ^ 
Orgrateful evening mild ; the& silent flight. 
With this her solemn bird^ Biid this fair moon. 
And these the gems bfheav'n, her starry train : 
But neither breath of morn, when she ascends 
With charm of earliest birds ; nor rising sun 
On this delightful land ; nor herb, fruit, flowV, 
€f list'ring with dew ; nor fragrance after show'rs ; 
Nor grateful evening mild ; nor silent night 
With this her solemn bird ; nor walk by noon. 
Or glitt'rlng 9tar-light,--.without thee is sweet. 
But wherefore all night long shine these ? for whom 
Thtsglorious sight, when sleep hath shut allejres f^ 

To whom our genVal ancestor reply'd : 
<* Daughter of God and man, accomplish'd £y^. 
These have their course to finish round tb^ earthy 
By morrow-evening ; and from land to \$kii 
In order, though to nations yet unbor», 
IJif inistVing light prepared, they set and rise : 
Lest total darkness should by night regain 
Ber old possi'ssion and extinguish life 
In nature and all things ; which these soft fires 
Not only enlighten, but, with kindly heat 
Of various influence, foment and warm, 
Temper or nourish ; or in part «hed down 
Their stellar virtue on all kinds that grow 
On earth, made hereby apter to receive 
Perfection from the suii*s more potent ray. 
These then, though unbeheld in deep of night. 
Shine not in vain ; nor think, though men were none. 
That heav'n would want spectators, God waiit praise : 
Millions of spiritual creatures walk the earth 
Unseen, both when- we wake, and when we sleep. 
All these witb ceaseless praise his works behold, 
Both day and night. How often, from the steep 
Of eehoing hill or thicket have we heard 
Cetestial voices to the midnight air, 
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Sole, or responsive each to others* note, . 
Singing their s^reat Creator ? oft in bands, 
While they keep watch, or nightly rounding walk 
With heavenly touch of instrumental sounds, 
In full harmonic number joioVJ, their songs 
Divide the night, and Hft our thoughts to heav'n.** 
Thus talking, hand in hand alone they pass'd 
On to their hlissfiil how'r. >—> 



-There arriv'd, l»oth stood, 



Both turn'd ; and under open sky «dur*d 

The God that rande both sky, aiir, earth, and haav'n, 

Whifch they beheld, the moon's resplendent globe. 

And stnrryrpole. ** Thou also mid'st the nigbt, 

Maker omnipot«»nt, and thou the day, ^ 

Which we in our appointed work cm;)loy*d, 

Have fifVisIiM, happy in our na i*ii d help, 

And mjiU'il love, the crown o^^all out bliss 

OrdainM by thee; and this dHicious place , ^ 

For us too large, where thy abundance wants 

Partakers, and ilncropt f jIJs to the ground. 

But thou bast promisM fiom us two a race. 

To fill the ea^th, who shall with us extol 

Thy goodness infinUe, both when we wake, 

And when we seek, asjiow, thy gift of sleep. 

MlXiTO]?^ 

SKCTIOV VI. 

Rtiigion and Death* 

Lo t a form divinely bright 

D«fireods, and bursts upon my sight ; 

A seraph of illustrious birth t 

(Religiou was her name on^earth ;) 

Sufjrem^ly sweet her radiant face. 

And blooming with celestial grace ! 

Three abining cherubs form'd her train, 

Wav'd their lieht wings, and rcachM theplaia : 

Faith, with snOHme and pier<»ing eye,- 

And pinions fiuttVing for the sky ; 

Here hope, that sm'.Iing angel stands. 

And golden anchors grace her hands; 

There fh-irity in robes of white. 

Fairest and fav'rite maid of light. 
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The 8«rar>k Bp|ok&—r<<'TiB reasoaV part 
To govern and to guard the heart ; 
To lay the wayward soul to rest, 
Wb«n hope and fears distract the breast* 
Reai^n may calm this doubtful strife. 
And steer thy bark through various Hfe : 
But when the storms of death are nigh, 
And midnight darkness veils the sky> 
Shall reason then direct thy sail. 
Disperse the clouds, or sink t^ie gale ? 
Stranger, this skUl alone is mine. 
Skill that transcends his scanty line." 
'^Revere thyself-^thou'rt near allied 
To angels on thy better side. 
How various e'er their ranks or kinds, 
Angels are but unbodied minds : , 

^ When the ^rtition walls decay. 
Men emerge angels from their clay. 
Yes, when the frailer body dies. 
The soul asserts her kindred skies. 
But minds, though sprung from heav'nly race, 
Must first be tutor'd for the place : 
The joys above are understood. 
And relishM only by the good. 
Who shall assume this gaurdian care; 
Who shall secure their birthright there ? 
Souls are my Charge— to mentis giv'a 
To train them for their native heav'n.'^ 
, "Know then, who bow the early knee, 
And give the willing heart to me; 
Who wisely ».wfaf>n Temptation waits, 
Eludeher frauds, and spurn her baits; 

Who dare to own my injurM cause, 
. T bough fools deride nay sacred laws ; 
Or scorn to deviate tp the wrong, 
T hough persecution lifts her thong ; 
T hough all the sons ^f hell conspire 
T o raise the stake and light the tire ; 
K now, that for such, superior souls, 
T^here lies a bliss beyond the pples ; 

Where spirits shine with purer ray. 

And brighten to meridian day ; 

Where love, where boundless friendship rules ; 
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(No friends that ehaogie, do lo^e that cooikn ;)- 
- Where rising floods of knowledge roll," 
And pour, and poar upon the soul !" 

**But whereas the paiesage to the skies ?-^ 
The road through death's black valley lies* 
Nay do not shudder at >my tak> ; 
Tho' dark the shades, yet safe the vale* 
This path the bvst of men have trod; 
And who'd decline the. road to God ? 
Oh ! 'tis a glorious boon to die I 
This favour can't be pnzM too high," 
While thus she spoke, my looks expressed 
The raptures . kindling io my breast ; 
My soul a fix'd attention gave ; 
When the stern monarch of the grave 
With haughty strides approacbM — amas'd 
I stood and trembled as I gaz'd. 
The seraph calm'it each anxtons fear, 
And kindly wip'd the falling tear ; 
Then hasten'd withexpanded wing 
To meet t)ie paleUerrlfic king. 
But now what milder seenes arise ! 
The tyrant drops his hostile guise : 
Be seems a youth divinely fair, . 

Bis grareful ringlets wave his hair ; 
Bis win^ their whit'ning plumes display, 
Bis burnishM plumes ceiect the d^y ; 
Light floyirs his shining azure vest. 
And alHhe ang^el stamis confess'd. 

I view'd the change with sweet surprise; 
A fid. Oh ! I panted for the skies ; 
Thank'd hcav'n that e'er I drew my breath ; 
And triumph'd in the thoughts of death. eoTTOSr*' 



N< 



CHAP III. 

DIDACTIC PIECES. 

SECTION L 
The Famty o/WeaUh. 



O MORE thus brooding o'er yon heap^ 
Wilh av'ricp painful \\ph keep* 
StiU unenjoy'd the {H»»9i^ Horei 
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Still endless sighs are breath'd.for more. 
O ! qnit the aJiadow^ catch the prize,- 
Which not all Imlb's treasure buys ! 
To porehase heav'n has gold the pow'r? 
Can jfold remove the mortal hour ? 
In liie can love be bought with gold ? ' 

Are friendBbip's pleasures ta4)e sold ? 
N^ ; all that's worth a wish, a thought. 
Fair virtae gives iinhrlbM, unbought. 
Cease then on trash thy hopes to bind ; 
Letnobler views engage thy mind. 

©R. JOHJ^SON. 

SECTION II. 

Nothing Warmed in Vain. 

Let no presuming impious railer tax 

Creative wisdom, as if aught was form'd 

In vain, or not for admirable ends« 

Shall little haughty ignorance pronounce 

His works unwise, of which the smallest part 

Exceeds the narrow vision of her mind ? 

As if, upon a full proportion^ dome, 

On swelling columns heav'd, the pride t)!* art! 

A critic fly, whose feeble ray scarce spreads 

An inch around, with blind presumption bold, 

Should dare to tax the stracture of the whole. 

And lives the mi»i, whose 4fnivepsal eye 

Bas swept at ohee th^ unbounded scheme of things ; 

MarkM their ikpeocknce sq» and ton accord, 

As with unfaitMngiMxent io conclude. 

That this 4ivaiiethiiou^t. HMrany^een 

The mighty chain ^belugs, less'sing dawn ' 

From infinite perfection to the brink 

Of dreary nothing, <leselate«bys8 f 

From which astaniib'd tboogbt, reeoilingi Uaml 

TUMben alone let sealous praise ascend, 

And hymns of holy Wipnder, ^ that POWER,. 

Whose wisdopi shines as lovely in our iniods« 

As on our smiling eyes his servant ^un« 

TBOKSOir. 
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j SECTiON Ul. 

On Priik. , 

Of all the causes, ^whieb conspire to blind 
Man's erring judgment, and misguide the mind. 
What the weak hiead with stroiigest bias rules^ 
Is pride, the- never failing v\ee of fools. 
Whatever nature has in worth denyM, 
She gives in large recruits of needful pride ! 
For, as in bodies, thus in souls, we find 
What wants in blood and spirits, swellM with wind. 
Pride, where wit fails, steps in to our defence. 
And fills up all the mighty void of sense. 
If once right reason drives that cloud sway, 

Truth breaks upon us with resistless day. 

Trust not yourself ; but, your defects to know» 

Make use of ev'ry friend, and ev'ry foe. 

A little learning is a dangerous thing ; 

Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring : 

There shallow draughts intoxicate the brain ; 

And drinking largely sobers us again. 

FirM at first sight with what the muse imparts^ 

In fearless youth we tempt the heights of arts, 

W bile, from the bounded level of our mind, 

iBhort views we take, nor see the lengths behind ; 

But, more advanced, beholdvwith strange surprise^ 

New distant scenes of endless science rise.! 

80 pleasM at first the tow'nng Alps we try, 

Mount o'er the valej, and seem to tread the sky ; 

The' eternal. snows appear already past, 

And the first clouds and mountains seem the laat s 

But, those attaint, we tremble to survey 

The growing labours of the lengthenM way $_. 

Th' increasing prospect tires our wand'ring eyes ; 

Hills peep o'er hills, and Alps on Alps arbe« 

P0PK« 

SECTION IV. 

Cntd^ to Brutes censured^ 

I WOULD not enter on my list of friends, 

(Though grac'd with poliah'd nannen and fiae aemie. 
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Yet wanting sensibility^) the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a "worm. > 
An inadvertent step may crush the snail, 
^hat crawls at evening in the public path ; 
But he that has humanity^ forewarn'd» 
Will tread aside, and let the reptile live. 
The creeping vermin^, loathsome to the sight, 
' And charg'd perhaps with venom, that intrudes 
A visitor unwelcome into scenes 
Sacred to neatpess a«d reposei th* alcove, 
The chamber, or refefctory, may die. 
A necessary act incurs no bFame. 
Not so,* when held within their proper bound?, 
And guiltless of offence,, they range the air, 
Or take their pastime in the spacious field ; 
There they are privilegM. And he that hunts 
Or harms &iem there, is guilty of a wrong ; 
Disturbs iV econoi^ of nature's real m. 
Who when she formM, designed theip an abode. 
The sum. is this ; if man's convenience, health, 
Or safety, interfere, his rights and claims 
Are paramount, and must extinguish theirs. 
Else they are all, the meanest things that are, 
As free to live and to enjoy that life. 
As God was free to form them at the firs}. 
Who, in his sovereign wisdom, made them all. 
Ye therefore who love mercy, ieach your sons 
To fove it too. The spring time of our years 
Is soon dishonour^ and defilM, in most, 
1^7 budding ills that ask a prudent Imnd 
To check them. But, alas 1 none sooner shoots 
If unrestrained i|oito luxuriant growth. 
Than cruelty, most devilish of them all. 
Mercy to him tbnt shows it, is the rule 
And righteous {imitation of its act, 
By which heaven moves in pa rirning guilty man; 
And he that shows nonfs being ripe in years, 
And eoi^scious of the oulrape he commits, 
Shall seek it^ and not find it in his turn. 

COWPEE. 
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SFCTION V. 

A paropltrase on (he kUier Part of the siMi Chapter ef 
Matthew. 
"When my breast labours wilh oppressive care, 
And oVr my cheek descemls the falling tear ; 
While all my warring passions are at strife, 
Ob ! let me listen to the words of life I , 
Raptures de^p felt his doctrine did impart. 
And thus he raisM from earth the drooping heart 

"Think not, w^ien all your scanty stores afford, 
Is spread at once upon the sparing board ; 
Think not, when worn (be homely robe appears, 
Wbile on the roofthe howling tempest bears; 
What father shall jhis feeble life sustain, 
And what shall clothe those shiv'ring limbs again. 
Say, does not life lis nourishment exceed ? 
And the fair body its investing weed ? 

Behold I and look awayjour Tow despair 

Bee the light tenants of the barren air : 
To them, nor stores, nor granaries, belong ; 
Nought, but the woodland, and the. pleasing tsong ; 
Tet, your kind heavenly Father bends his eye 
On the least wing that flits along the sky. 
To him they sing, when spring renews the ] 
To him they cry, in winter's pinching reign \ 
Nor is their music, nor their plaint in vain : 
He hears the gay, and the distressful call 
And with unsparing bounty fills them all.** 

"Observe the rising lily's snowy grace ; 
Observe the various vegetable race ; 
They neither toil, nor spin, but careless grow ; . 
Tet see how warm they blush ! how bright they glow! 
What regal vestments caft with them compare 1 
What king so shining 1 or what queen so fair \*^ 

" If ceaseless, thus, the fowls of heav'n he feeds ; 
If o'er the fields such lucid robes he spreads ; 
Will he not care for yon, ye faithless, say ? 
I^ he unwise ? or are ye less than they ?!' 

tHoacsoK. 
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' SECTION VI. 

The Death ^a^Ml Mem a Strang IneenUve U Firm. 

The chamber where the good maa. ineeU his fote. 

Is privileg'd beyond the epmmon walk 

Of virtu»tiaiife, quite ia the verge of heaven. 

Fly, ye profane ! if not, draw near with awe. 

Receive the bledsing, and adore the chance^ 

That threw in this Bethesda your disease : 

If anrestor^d by this, despair your care. 

For« here, resistless demonstration dwells ; 

A death bed's a detector of the heart. 

Hereiir'd dissimulation drops her mask. 

Thro* lifers grimace that mistress of the scene ! 

Here real and apparent, are the same. 

Ton see the man ; you see his hold on heav^n^ 

If sound his virtue, as Philander^s sound. 

Heav'n waits not the last moment ; owns her friends , 

Ofi this side death ; and points them out to men ; 

A lecture, silent, but of sovVeign powV ! 

To vice, confusion ; and to virtue, peace. 

Whatever force the boast fui hero plays^ 

Virtue alone has majesty in death ; 

And greater still, the more the tyrant frowns^ Touira. 

SECTION VH. 

Refleeti&ns an a FiOure Stale from a Review ^ Winter. 

^Tis done t dread winter spreails his latest glooiils , 
And reigns tremendous o'er the conquerM year. 
How dead the vegetable kingdopri lies ! 
How dumb the tuneful I Horror wide extends 
His desolate domain. Behold fond man ! 
See here thy pictured life : pass^ some few years, 
Thy flow'ring spring, thy summer's ardent strength. 
Thy sober stuluffiii' fading into'ag^. 
And pale condodhifpwwiteti comes at last. 
And shuts the scene* Ah- 1 whither now are fled^ 
Those dl'eams of greatness.? those unsoHd hoper 
Of hajppiiiesa 1 those longings after fane ? 
T 2 
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Those restless eares 1 those busy hustling days? 

Those gajspeat/estive nights? those veering tho'ta 

Lost between good and ifl^ that sbarM thy life ? 

Ali now are vanisbM ! Virtue sole survives^ . 

Immortal never failing friend of man. 

His guide to happiness on high. And see. t 

'Tis come, the glorious mom t the st;cond birth 

Of heav'n and earth ! awak'niog nattire hears 

The. new ereatipg word ; and starts to life, 

In ev'i^ heighten'd form, from pain and death ' 

For ever free. The great eternal scheme, 

Invol4f^ing all, and in a perfect whole 

Uniting as the prospect wider spreads. 

To reason's eyje refiuM clears up apace. 

Ye vainly wise; Yet blind presumptuous ! now. 

Confounded in the dust, adore that Power, 

And wisdom oft arraign'd : see now the cause 

Why unassuming worth in secret liv'd. 

And dy'd neglected : why the good man's share 

In life was gall and bitterness of soul : 

Why the 4one widow end her orphans piaM 

Instarvingsolitude; while luxury, 

lu palaces, lay straining her low thought. 

To form unreal wants : why heav*n born truthf . 

And mmleration fair, wore the red marks 

Of superetitlon's scpurge : why licensed pain. 

That cruel spoiler, that em^>osom'd foe, 

Imbitter^ all our bliss. Yego^id distressed t . 

Yet oo^le few ! who here unbending stand 

Beneath life's pressure, yet bear up awhile 

And what your bounded view, which only saw 

A little part, deemM evil, is no more : 

The stormy of wlnt'ry time will quickly pass, 

Aad doe uabounded spring encircle all. 

THOMSON 

SECTiai^ VIII. 

^< O wofl|.iN, best are aH things as the will 
Of GotLordain'd them ; his creating band 
Nottakig imperfect or del^iit left 
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Of all tbat he created^ miich less mail. 
Or ought that might hte happy stute secure, . 
Secure from outward force. Within himself 
The danger lies, yet lies within his power { 
Against his.will he can receive no harm. 
But God left free the will ; for what obeys 
Reason, is free, and reason he made right; ^ 

But bid her well beware, and still erect. 
Lest, by some fair appearing good surprised, 
. She dictate false, and misinAirm the will 
To do what God expressly hath forbid. -■ 
Not then mistnist, but tender love, enjoins 
That I should mind thee oft; and mind thou me* 
Firm we subsist^ yet possible tosv^erve, 
- ~ Since reason not impossible may meet 

gome specious object by the foe subornM, 

And faH into deception unaware. 

Not keying strictest watch, as she was wam'dk 

Seek not temptation then, which to avoid 

Were better, and m«st likely if from me 

Thod sever not; trial will come unsought* 

Wouldst thou approve thy constancy 2 approve 

First thy obedience ; th^ other who can know, . 

Not seeing thee attempted, vrfao attest ? 

But if thou think, trial unsought may find 

Us both securer than thus warnM thou seem*st. 

Go ; for thy stay, n«t free, JedMents thee more ; 

Go in thy native innocence ; rely 

On what thou bast of virtue, surnmoo all ; 

For God towards theeiiath done his part ; do tfaine.^ 

I MILTON. 

SECTION n. 

On PraerastmaHmu 

Be wise to day ; 'tis madness to defer; 
Next day the fatal precedent will plead; 
Thus on ^11 wisdom is pusb'd out of life* 
Procrastination is the thief of time. 
Year after year it steals, tiU all are fled ; 
Afldi to iiie m^nsiei oC a noBMat te»¥fai 
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Tbe Tait twieerw of no eteraal scene. 

Of man^ mtracaloHS mifltafc€«, thit bears 
Tbe pHlm, ** That all men are about to live ;* 
For ever on the brink of beings born* 
All pay themselves the compliment to think. 
They, one dny^ sbair not drivel ; and their priile 
On this reversion takes ap ready praise ; 
At least, their own ; their future selves applauds : 
How excellent that life ty\ey ne'er will lead ! 
Time lodsM in their own hands is toHy's vails ; 
That lodgM in fate's, to wisdom they consign ; 
The thing they c«n't Init purpose they postpone. 
*Tis not in folly, not to s<*om a fool ; 
And scarce in hujuan wisdom to do more. 
All promise Is \H}or dilatory man; 
And that thro* evVy stage. When yonng, indeedt 
In full content, we sometimes nobly rest, 
UnattTioOB for ourselves; and only wish, 
As duteous sons, our fathers were more wisew 
At thirty, man suspects himself a fool : 
Knows it at forty, and reforms his phin ; 
At fifty, chi«les his inftmous dflay ; 
Pushes his prudent purpose to resolve ; 
In all the magnanimity of thought. 
Resolves, and re^resolvev, then dies the same; 

And why T because bethinks himself immortal; 
All men think alt men mortal but themselves ; 
Themselves, when some alarming shock of fate ' 
Strikes through their wounded hearts the sudd^ 

dread : 
But their hearts wounded, like the wounded air. 
Soon close ; where, past the shaft, no tra^ is found* 
As from the wing no scar tbe sky retaiof^; 
The parted wave ao furrow from tbe keel; 
60 dies in human hearts- the thought of death* 
Ev'n with the tendliR (eayr wiiiob Nature aheds^ 
0'«r ftbose w« tova, wie dti^iUa tlwlr grft«e> 
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SECTION X. 

That PkUosophff^ which Haps at secondary causesy 

reproved, 
Happt the man who sees a Ood employed 
In all the good aqd ill that chequer life! 
Resolving all events, with their effects 
And manifold resalts, into the will 
* And arbitration wise of the Supreme. 
Did not his eye mie ail. thine;s, and intend 
The least of our concerns, (since frOm the least 
The greatest oft originate ;) could chance 
Find place in his dominion, or dispose 
One lawless particle to thwart his plan ; * 

Then God might be surpris'd, and unforeseen 
Contingence nught alarm him, and disturb 
The smooth and equal course of his affairs. 
This truth, philosophy, though eagle-eyed 
In nature's tendencies, oft overlooks ; 
And having found his instrument, foi^ets 
Or disregards, or, more presumptuoua stilly 
Denies the power that wields it. God proclaima 
His hot displeasure against foolish men 
That live an atheist life ; involves the heav'n 
In tempests ; quits hia grasp upon the winds, 
And gives them all their fury ; bids a plague 
Kindle a fiery boil upon the skin. 
And putrify the breath of blooming health. 
He calls for famine, and the meagre fiend 
Blows mildew from between his shrivel'd lips. 
And taints the golden ear; he springs his mines, 
And desolates a nation at a blast ; 
Forth steps the^spruce philosopher, and tells 
Of homogenial and discordant springs ^ 
And principles ; of causes, how they work 
By necessary laws their sure effects. 
Of action and re-action. He has found 
The source of the disease that nature feels ; 
And bids the world take heart and banish fear. 
Thou fool ! will thy discovery of the oause 
Suspend th' effect, or heal it ? Has not God 
.Still wrought by means since first he made the 
world? 
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And did he not of old endiploj his means 

To drown it? What is his i^reatioa less 

Than a capacious reservoir of means, 

FormM for his use, and ready at his will ? 

Go, dress thine eyes wi4.h eye-salve; ask of him. 

Or ask of whomsoever he has taught; 

And learn, tho' late, the genuine cause of all. 

GOWFER. 

SECTION XI. 

Indignant sentiments on National prejudices and hA-- 
tred ; and on Slavery, 

Oh f<y a lodge in some vast wilderness, 
Some boundless contiguity of shade, * 

Where rumour of oppression and deceit^ 
Of unsucces^ul or suceessifal war,. 
Might never reach me more I My ear is pain'd, 
' My soul is sick with every day's report 
Of wroog and outrage with which earth is fiilM. 
There is no flesh in man*s obdurate heart. 
It does not fee) for man. The natural bond 
Of brotherhood is sever' d, as the flax 
That falls asunder at the touch of fire. 
He finds bis fellow guilty of a skin 
Not color'd like his owu ; and having power 
T* enforce the wrong, for such a worthy cause • 
Dooms and devotee him as his lawTui prey. 
Lands intersected by a uarrovr frith, 
Abhor each other. ' Mountains iuterposM, 
Make enemies of nations, who<had else. 
Like kindred drops, been mingled into one. 
Thus man devotes bis brother, and destroys ; 
And worse than all, and most to be dcplor*d. 
As human nature's broadest, foulest blot. 
Chains him, au<^ tasks him, atid exacts his sweat 
With stripes, that mercy, with a bleeding heart. 
Weeps when she sees inflicted on a beast. 
Then what is roan ? And what man, seeing this. 
And having human feelings, does not bhish 
And hang bis head, to think himself a roan ? 
I would not have a slave to till my ground. 
To carry- me, to fan me while I sleep. 
And tremble when 1 wake, for all the wealth 
That sinews bought and sold have ever earn'd. 
No : dear as fre^om is, and in my heart's 
lust estimation prias*d above all price ;. 



N 
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I bad -mucb ratber be myself tbe slave, 
And wear the bonds, that fasten them on bim. 
We bave no slaves at home ; then wby abroad ?, 
And they themselves once ferried o'er the wave 
That parts tis, are emancipate and loos'd. 
Slaves cannot breathe in England : il' tbeir lungs 
Receive pur air, that moment they are free; 
They touch onr country, and tb«r shackles fall. 
That's noble, and bespeaks a nation prood 
And jealous of the blessing. Spread it then* 
And let it circulate through every vein 
Of 1*11 your empire ; that wben Britain's power 
Is felt, mankind ifiay feel her mercy too. 

eowp|A. 



CHAPTER IV. 
DESCRIPTIVE PIECES. 

SECTION I. 

The Morning in Swnrner. 



T. 



HE meek-ey'd morn appears, mother of dew$^ 
At first faint gleaming in the dappled east ; 
Till hr o'er ether spreads the wid'ning glow ; 
And from before the lustre of her face 
White break the clouds away. With quicken'd step 
Brown night retires : yoimg day poors in apaee, 
' And opens all the lawny prospect wide. 
The dripping rock,^ the mountain's misty top, 
Swell on the sight, and brighter with the dawn* 
Bine, jthro' the dusk, the smoking currents shine; 
And from the bladed field tbe Ceuful hare 
Liosps, aukward : while along the forest glade 
The wild dear trip, and often turning, gaze 
' At early passenger. Masic awakes 
The native voice of undissembled joy ; 
And thick aronnd the woodland hymns arkie. 
Rous'd by the cock, tbe soon dad shepherd leaves 
|lis mossy cot^ge, where with peace he dwells i 
And from the crowded fold, in order, drives 
His flock to taste the verdure of the morn. 
IP'alsely ipixurious, will not man ^wake ; 
M^} spHuging from the bed of sloth, enjof' 
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The cool, the fragrant, and the silent hourv 
To meditation due and sacred song ? 
For is there ought in sleep can charm the wise ? 
To lie in dead oblivion, losing half 
The fleeting moments of too short a life ; 
Total extinction of the enlightened soul ! 
Or else to feverish vanity alive, 
Wilder'd, and tossing thro' distempered dreams ? 
Who would in such a gloomy state, remain 
Longer than nature craves; when ev'ry mose 
And evVy hlooming pleasure waits without. 
To bleu the wildly devious morning walk ? 

THOMSON. 

SECTION IL 

Rural Sounds, as mil as rural Sights^ deUghifuL 

Nor rural sights, but niFRl sounds 
Exhilarale the spirit, and restore 
The tone of languid nature. Mighty win^s^ 
That sweep the skirt of some far spreading wood 
Of ancient growth, make nmsic, not unlike 
The dash of ooean on his winding shore, 
And lull the lipirit while they mi the mind, 
Unnumher'd branches waving in the blast, 
And all their leaves fast fluttering all at once. 
Nor less compoanre waits upon the xoar 
Of distant floods ; *er on the softer ^Yoice 
Of neigfeb'rtiig foontain; or of rilk ^lat lil^^ 
Thro' the cleft rock, aod,<9biming«B they faH 
Upon loose pebbles, lose themselves at ieng^ 
In matted grass, that, with a livelier green. 
Betrays the secret of their silent course. 
Nature inanimate employs sweet sound9> 
But animated nature sweeter still, 
To soothe and satisfy the human tear. 
Ten thousand warblers «lieer the day, and «iie 
The live long night. Northese alcme^ whose nOfeai 
Nice fingei^ art must emulate in vain. 
But cawing rooks, and kites that swim suUim^ 
In still ifipeated circles jcreamsig lojd^ 
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■ _ » • • 

Tbe j^y, the pye, and eT'o the boding owl 
That bails the risiiig moon,' b&ve charms for roe. 
ISononils inh^rmpnions m tht^mselvpfi, and harsh, 
T«t heard In seeoes where peace for ever reigns. 
And only tkere, please h^hiy for their sake. 

♦ cowpicR. 

iSECTION III. 

J5k« Rose. 

The rose had been wash'd« Just wasliM in a shdwer, 
. Which Mary to Anna conveyed ; ^ 

A plentiful moisture encumfoer'd the flower. 
And weigh'd down its beautiful head. 

The cup was alt filled, and the leaves were all wet. 

And it seefn*d to a fanciful view, 
To weep for the buds It had left with regret. 

On the flourishing bash where it ^w. 

I hastily seiz*d it, unfit as it was 
For a nosegay, so dripping and drown'd t 

And swinging it rudely, too rudely, alas ! 
I snapp-d it ; it fell to the ground. 

^ And such, I exelaimM* is the pitiless part 
!. Some act by the delicate mind. 

Regardless of wriugiug and breaking a heart. 
Already to sorrow re$ign*d. 

This elegant rose, had I shaken it less, 

Might have bloom'd with its owiier awhile } 

And the tear that is wtp*d witli a little address. 
May be follow'd perhaps by a smile. 

cowpsa. 

SECTiON IV. 

Care ^ Birds for their ya^ng. 

As thus the patient dam asaiduoas sits, 
I9t>t to 1)e tempted from her tender task. 
Or by sfaarp hunger, or by smooth delight, 
Tho' the whole \po»ea^d spring around her blows, 
Her sympathizing partner takes his stand 
Hkh on the oppoaent bank, and ceaseless shags 
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The tediQUS time away ; or else supplies 
Her place a motheut, while she sudden flits. 
To piek the scanty meal : ih* appointed time 
With pious toil ful6ird, the callow young, 
Wamfd and expanded into perfect life, 
Their brittle bondage break, and come to light, 
A helpless family, detnanding food 
With constant clamor : O what passions then. 
What melting sedtiments of kindly care, - 
On the new parents seize t away they fl^ 
Affectionate, and undesirhig bear* 
The most delicious morsel to their young; 
Which equally distributed, again 
The search begins. Even so a gentle pair, . 
By fortune sunk, but formM of gen'rous mould, 
And charm'd with cares beyond the v'Olgar foreMt» 
In some lone cot amid the distant woods, ' 
Sustained alone by providential .Heav'n, 
Oft, as they weeping eyje their infani train. 
Check their own appetites, and:give them all. 

TaOMSOK^ 

SECTION V. 

IMeHy and Slavery cetUrasted, Part cf a letter 
wriUenfrfm Italy by AdMswu 

How has kind heaven adornVl this happy land. 
And scattered blessings with a wasteful hand! 
But what avail her unexhaust^ stores, ' 
Her blooming mountains, and her sutmy shores, 
WiUi all the gifts that heaven and earth impart. 
The smiles of nature, and the charms of art, 
While proud oppression in her valleys feigns, 
And tyranny usurps her happy plains ? 
The poor inhabitant beholds la vain 
The red'ntng orange, and the swelling grain | 
Joyless he sees the growing oils and wines, 
And in the myrtle's fragrant shade repines. 
O Liberty, thou power suprerpely bright, 
I^rofuse of bliss, and pregnant with delight I 
Perpetual pleasures in thy presence reign, 
And smiling plenty leads thy wanton train* 
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Eas'd of her toad, Bubj^ction grows more ligfal; 
Anil poverty looks cheerful in thy sight 
Theu mak'st the gloomy face^of nature gay; 
Giv'st heauty to the suo, and pleasure to the day. , 

Oq foreign mountains, may the sun rehne 
The grape's soft jiiice, and mellow it to wiqe; 
With citron groves adorn a distant soil, 
And the fat olive swell with floods of oil ; 
We envy not the warmer clime, that Hes 
In ten degrees of more indulgent skies; 
Nor at the coarseness of our heaven repine, 
Tho' o'er our beasts the frozen Pleindes shine i 
*Tt8 Liberty that crowns Britannia's isle, 
And makes her barren rocks, and her blenk 
mountains smile. 

SECTION VI. 

CnAKTtY.—A Paraphrase on the 13th chapter €f 

the first 'Epistle to the Corinthians* 

Bito sweeter soupds adorn my flowing tongue, 
Than ever man pronouncM, or angel sung ; ' 
Bad I all knowledge, human and divine. 
That thought can reach, or science can define; 
And had 1 power to give that knowledge birtlt» 
Id All the speeches of the babbling earth : 
Did Shadrach's zeal my glowing breast inspire^ 
To weary tortures, and rejoice in fire ; 
Or had I faith like that which Israel saw 
When Moses gave them miracle and law : 
Yet, gracious Charity, indulgent guest, 
Were not thy power exerted in my breast. 
Those speeches would send up uoheeded pray'r; 
That scorn of life would be but wild despair; 
A cymbars sound were better than my voice; 
My faith were form ; my eloquence we^e noise. 

Charity, decent, modest, easy, kind, 
Softens the high, and rears the abject mind ; 
Knows with just reins, and gentle hand, to guide 
Betwixt vile shame, and arbitrary pride. 
Not soon provok'd, she easily forgives; 
Jiui much she suffers^ as she much believes. 
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Soft peace she brings wherever she arrives, 
She builds our quiet, as she forms pur lives ; 
Lays the rough paths of peevish oature even. 
And opens in each heart a little heaven. 

Each other gift which God on man bestows^ 
Its proper t>ouHd8, and doe restriction knows; 
To one fix^d purpose dedicates its power. 
And finishing its act, exists no more. 
Thus, in obedience to what Heav*n decrees. 
Knowledge shall fail, and prophecy shall cease | 
But lasting Charity's more ample sway, 
Nor hound by lime, nor subject to decay, 
In happy triumph shall for ever live, 
And endless good diffuse, and endless praise re» 
ceive. 

As through the artist's intervening glass, 
Our eye observes the distant planets pass ; 
A little we discover,; but allow. 
That more remains unseen, than art can show ; 
So whilst OUT mind its knowledge would improve^ 
(Its feehle eye intent on things abovejj ^ 

Bigh as we may, we lift our reason up. 
By £3iith directed, and confirmed by hope ; 
Yet are we able only to survey 
Dawnings of t>eams, and promises of day I 
Heaven's fuller efflue nee mocks our dazzled sighl| 
Too great its swiftness, and too strong its light. 

But soon the mediate clouds shall be disiielfd ; 
The sun shall soon be face to face beheld, 
In nil his robes, with all his glory on. 
Seated subKme on his meridian throne* 

Then constant faith, atid holy hOpe shall die. 
One lost in certainty, and one in joy : 
Wlnlst thou, more happy power, fair Charity, 
Triamphiint sister, greatt-st of the three, . 

Thy office, ami thy nature still the same. 
Lasting thy Lamp, and unconsum'd thy flame, 

Sbnll still survive — — — 

Shalt stand hefbre the host of heav'ii confest. 
For ever blessing, and for ^ver blest 

PRIOB.^ 
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SECTION VII. 
Picture of a Ijood Mm. 

Some angel guide my penc^il, while I draw, 
What nothing less tban aogel ean exceed, 
A man on earth devoted to the skies; 
Like ships at sea, tvhile in, above the world. 

With aspect mild, and elevated eye. 
Behold him seated on a mount serene. 
Above the fogs of sense, and passion's sform; 
All the black cares, and tumults of this life. 
Like harmless thunders breaking at his feet, 
Excite his pity, not impair his peace. 
Earth's genuine sons, thescepter'd and theslave^ 
A mingled mobf a wandVing herd ! he sees. 
Bewildered in (he vale; in all unlike! 
Bis full reverse in all! What higher praise? 
What stronger demonstration of the right ? 
The present all their care ; the future his. 
When public welfare calls, or private want. 
They give to fame ; his bounty he conceals. 
Their virtues varnish nature; his exalt. 
Mankind's esteem they court ; and he his own* 
Theirs, the wild chase of false felicities ; 
Bis, the composed possession of the true. 
Alike throughout is bis consistent piece. 
All of one colour, and an even thread ; 
While party-colourM shreds of happiness, 
- With hideous gaps between, patch up for them 
A madman's robe : each puff of fortune blows 
The tatters by, and shews their nakedness. 

Re sees with other eyes than theirs : w^here 
Behold a sun, he spies a Deity : [they 

What mtikes them only smile, makes him adore. 
Where they see mountains, he but atoms sees ; 
An empire in his balance, weigtia^ grain. 
They things terrestrial worship, as divine : 
His hopes, immortal, blow them by, as dust 
That dims his sight, and shortens his survey. 
Which longs, in infinite, to lose all bounde, 
Titlea and honours (if they prove his fate) 
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He lays aside to find his dignity : ' 
No dignity 4 hey find in aught hesides. . 

They triumph in externals, (which conceal ^ 
M:in*8 real glory,) proud of an eclipse : 
Bimself too much he pilzes to be proud. 
And nothing thinks so great in man, as mao* 
'* Too dear he holds his intVest, to neglect ' 
Another'^ v^ejfare, or his right invade : 
Their iotVest, like a liori, lives on prey. 
They kindle at the shadow of a wrong : . ' 
Wrong he siisiains with tempter, looks on heav'n, 
Nor stoops to think his injurer his foe : 
Nought but what wounds his virtue, wounds Ms 

peace. 
A cover'd heart their character defends ; 
A cover'd heart denies him half his praise. 
With nakedness his innocence agrees; " 
While their broad foliage testifies their fall. 
Their no joys end, where his full feast begins i 
Bis joys create, theirs murder future bliss. 
To triumph in existence, his alone ; ' 

And his alone triumphantly to think 
His true existence is not yet began. 
His glorious course was, yesterdays complete: 
DeaUi, then, was welcome; yet life still is sweet. 

TOUlfQ^ 

SECTION VIH. 
The TUasures of Retirement. 

O KNEW he but his happiness, of men 
The happiest he ! who, far from public rage» 
Deep in the vale, with a choice few retirM, 
Drinks the pure pleasures of the rural life. 
What though the dome be wanting, whose proud 

gate 
Each morning vomits out the sneaking crowd 
Of flatterers false, aud in their turn abusM ! 
Vile intercourse ! What tho^ the slitfring robe 
Of ev'ry hue reflected light, can give» 
Or floated loose, or sMfT with mazy gold. 
The pcide wd gaae ot foolsy oppress hiitt not ? 
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What tho' from otmoflt land and sea purveyM, 

For him each rarer tributary life 

Bleeds not, and his insatiate table heaps 

With luxury, and death ? What tho' his bowl 

Flames not witjh costly juice ; nor sunk in beds 

Oft of u;ay care, he tosses out the night, 

Or melts the thoughtless hours in idle state ? 

What tho' he knows not those fantastic joys. 

That still arouse the wanton, still deceive ; 

A face of pleasure, but a heart of pain ; 

Their hollow moments uudelighted all ? 

Sure peace is bis ; a solid life estranged 

To disappointment, and fallacious hope : 

Rich in content, in*nature's bounty rich, 

In herbs and fruits ; whatever greens the spring, 

When heaven deceuds in showers; or hends the bougli 

When summer reddens, and when autumn beams ; 

Or in the wintry ^lebe whatever lies 

Conceafd and fattens with the richest sap ; 

^hese are not wanting; nor the milky drove, 

Luxuriant, spread o'er all the lowing vale; 

19 or bleating: mountains ; nor the chide of streaofis 

And hum of bees, iiiviting sleep sincere 

Into the guiltless breast beneath the shade. 

Or, thrown at large amid the fragrant hay ; 

Nor aught besides of prospect, grove, or song. 

Dim grottos, gleaming Jakes, and fountain-clear. 

Here top dwells simple truth ; plain innocence ; 

tJifSullied beauty ; sound unbroken youth, 

Patient of labour^ with a little pleasM ; 

Health ever blooming; unambitious toil ; 

Calm contemplation, and poetic fase. 

TBOMBON^ 

SECTION IX. 

The fleasure and BeneHl of an Improved and foell di- 
reetedimaginatiim, 
\ Oh 1 biest of Heaven, who not the languid songs 
Of luxury, the siren 1 not the bribes 
Of sordid wealth, nor all the gaudy spoils 
Of pageant Hoaour, can seduce to le»y e 
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Tlioae ever bfoomiiYg sweets, which, from the store 
Of nature, fair imagioatioD euUs, 
To charm th*enUveoM soul t What tho'^ot all 
Of mortal offdprinj]»caa attain the height 
Of en vj'd life : tho' only few possess 
Pntrician treasures, or im{>eriaF8tate ; 
Tet natnre's care, to all her children just. 
With richer treasurps, and an ampler state, 
Endows at lai^e whatever happy man 
Will dei^ to use them. His the city's pomp, , 
The rural honours his. Wbatc'er adorns 
The princely dome, the column and the arch. 
The breathing marble and the sculptured gold, 
Beyond the proud posspssor'^s narrow claim. 
Bis tuneful breast enjoys. For him, the spring 
Distils her dews, and from the silken gem 
Its luctd leaves unfolds ; lor him, the hand 
Of autumn tinges every fertile branch 
. With blooming gold, and blushes like the morq. 
Eich passing hour sheds tribute from her ^ingS ; 
And still new beauties meet, his loney walk, 
And loves onfelt attract him. N^t a breeze 
Flies o'er the meadow ; not a cloud imbibes 
The setting sun's efiTulgenee ; not a strain 
From all the tenants of the warbling shade 
Ascends; bnt whence his bosom can partake - 
Fresh pleasure, unreprov'd. Nor thence partakes 
Fresh pleasure only ; for tb' attentive mind, ^ 
By this harmonious action on her powers, 
Becomes herself harmonious : wont so oft 
In outward things to meditate the charm 
Of sacred order, soon she seeks at home. 
To (ind a kindred order ; to exert 
Within herself this elegancy of love. 
This flair insptr'd delight : her tempered pOw'fS 
Befine at length, andev'ry passion vfekn 
A ehaster, milder, uhfe ^tractive mien. 
, B^t if to amider prospects, if to gave 
On nature's form, where, negligent of all 
These lesser graces, she assi^pes the port 
Of that eternal Atajesty that weighed 
The worklV foundatioiub If ti> these ih« mifl^ 
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Exalts her daring eye ; then m^fatier far 
W Ui be the change, and nobler. Would the forffls 
Of servile custom cramp her gen'rous powVs ? 
Would sordid polieies, he barb'rous growth 
Of ignorance and rapine^ bow her down 
To tame pursuits, to indolence and fear ? 
JjO ! she appeals to nature, to the winds 
" And rolling wavesvthe sjun's unwearied course^ 
The elements and seasons : all declare 
* For what th^ eternal ma&ba has ordain'd 
The pow'rs of man : we feel within oureelvjes 
His energy divine : he tells the heart. 
He meant, he made us to behold and love 
What he beholds and loves, the general orb 
Of life and being ; to be great like Him, 
Beneficent and active. Thus the men 
Whom nature's works instruct, with God hiiaself 
Hold converse ; grow familiar, day by day, 
With his conceptions; act upon bis plan; 
And form to hi8> the fslish of their souls. 

." , AKENSIPiu 

C»AP. V. 
PATHEtlC PIECES. 

SECTION I. 

Jok/^ ^^ ^^^ o^ ^^^ ^^7) when the hamlet is stilly 

And mortals the sweets of forge tfulneto prove; 
When nought but the torrent is heard on the hill, 
' And nought but the nightingale's song in the grove ; 
, 'Twas thus by the cave of the mountain afar. 

While his harp rung sympbonidus, a hermit began ; 
No more with himself or with nature at war, 
He thought as a sage, tho' he felt as a man. 

"Ah ! why, all abandoned to darkness and wo^ 
Why^lone Philomela, that languishing fall ? 

For spring shall return, and a lover bestow, 
A id sorrow no fou'^ei thy bosom inthral* 

But, if pity inspire thee, renew the sad lay, 
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Mourn, sweetest eouaplaiopr, man cal Is tbee to mourn ; . 
O soothe him» whose pleasures like thioe pass away : 
^ Full quickly they pass— but they never return. 

"Now glidhig remote, on the verge of the sky, 

The moon half extlnguish'd her crescent displays : 
But lately I marked when mHjestic on high 

She shone, and the phtnets were lost in herhlaze. 
Roll on, thou fair orb, and with gladness pursue 

The path that conducts thee to«t)lendour ajj^ain: 
But man's faded glory whnt change ^liall renew 1 

Ah fck)l t te exult in a glory so vain ! 

•'Tisniglvt, and the landscape is lovely no more : 
I mourn ; but, ye woodlands. I mourn not f )r you ; 

For morn is approaching, your charms to restore, 
Perfum'd with fresh fragrance,ands;littVing with dew. 

Kor yet for the ravage of winter I mQurn ; 
Kind nature the embryo blossom will save : 

But when sliall spring visit th^ mriuldering. urn ! 
when shallday dawi^ on the night of the grave t 

***Twa8 thus by the glare of false science betray'd. 
That leads, to b«wild^f ; abd ilazzles, to blind ; 
My tho^ts wont to roam, |fom shade onward to shade^ 

Destruction before me« and sorrow behind. 
O pity, great Father of tight, then I cry'd. 

Thy creature who fain would not wander from th€e ! 
Lo, humbled in dust, I reHtiquish my pride ; 
From doubt and from dartiness thou only cafist free. 

'*-'Aad darkness and douht are nowJying away; 

No longer I ronm in conjecture forlorn : " 
So breaks on the traveller, taint and aslray, 

The btifichf and the balmy effolgenee of morn^ 
See truth, love and mercy, in triumph descending. 

And mature all glowinir in F^den's^rst bloom ! 
On the cold chef^k ot'dt* ith,8nii!e8 iml rosrs are4)lenduig. 

And beauty immortal awakes from the tomb.'* 
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SECTION 11. 

The Beggar^s Petition. ' 

PfTV tbe sorrows of a poor old man« 
Whose trembling limbs have borne him to yonr door; 
Whose days are dwindled to tbe shortest span ; 
Ob ! give relief, and Heaven will bles4 your store. 

These tatter*d clothes roy poverty bespeak, 
Th€ se hoary locks proclaim my len^hen'd years ; 
And many a furrow in my grief-worn cheek 
Has been the channel to a flood of tears. 

Ton hons^, erected on the rising ground. 
With tempting aspect drew me from my road ; 
For plenty there a residence has founds 
And grandeur a magnificent abode. 

Hard is the fate of the infirm and poor ! 
Here, as I crav'd a morsel of their bread, 
A pampered menial drove me from the door, 
-To seek a shelter in a^ humbler shed. 

Oh ! take me to yonr hospitable dome ; 
Keen blows the wind, and piercing is the cold ! 
Short is my passage to the friendly tomb ; 
For I am poor, and ^serably old. 

Sbpnld I reveal the sonrces of my grief. 
If soft humanity e'er touched your breast. 
Your hands would not withhold the kind relief. 
And tears of pity woald not be represt. 

Heay*n sends misfbrtnnes ; why should we repine ? 
'Tis Heaven has brought me to the state you see; 
And your condition may be soon like mine, 
The child of sorrow and of misery. 

A little farm was my pateraal lot ; 
Tiien like tbe lark 1 sprightly hailed the morn ; 
But ah ! oppression forc'd me from my cot, 
My cattfe died, and blighted was my corn. 

{ My daughter, once the comfort of my age, 
Lur*d by a villain from her native home. 
Is cast abandon*d on tbe world^s wide stage. 
And dobm*d hi scanty poverty to roam. 

My tender wife, sweet soother of my care ! 
Stnick with sad anguish at the ste^n decree. 
Fell.' lingering fell a victim to despair 1 
J^nd left the worid to wretchedness and me, 
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Pitf ^ sorrows oi a poor old man, 
Whose tremhHng limbs hare borae him to yoiir door ; 
. Whose dajTS are awhidled to the shortest span ; 
Oh! g&re relief and Hearen wiil bless your store. 

SECTION III. 

Unhappy dose qJ Life, 

How shoGkhig must thy summons be, O Death ! 
To him that is at ease in his possessions ! ~ 
Who, counting on long years of pleasure here* 
Is quite oiifurnish'd for the world to cornel 
In that dread moment, how the frantic soul 
Raves round the walls of her clay tenement ; 
Runs to each ay^nue, and shrieks for help ; 
But shrieks in rain ! How wishfully she \ociks 
On all she's learing, now no longer ber*s ! 
A little longer— yet a little longer ; 
* O might she stay to wash away her stains, 
And ht her foe her passage ! Mournful sight ! 
Her very eyes weep biood ^ and ev'ry groan 
She heares is big with horror. But the foe, 
liikc a staunch mnrd- rer, steady to bis purpose. 
Pursues her close through er^ryJane of life. 
Nor misses once the track ; but presses on, c 

Till, forc'd at last to the tremendous verge, 
At once she sinks to everlasting ruin. liXiaiR. 

SECTION IV. 

EUgytoPUy, 

Hail, lovely powV ! whose bosom heaves the sigh, 
When fancy paints the scene of deep distress ;- 

Whose tears spontaneous crystallee the eye. 
When rigid (ate denies the pow*r to bless. 

Not all the sweets Arabians gales convey 
Frotp ilow*ry meads, can with that sigh compare; 

Not dew-drops s;litt'ring in the morning ra^^^ 
Seem near so beauteous as tbat failing tear. 

Devoid of fear, tbe fawns around thee play ; 

EmbI: m of peace, the dove before thee flies; 
No b1ood-stain*d tracer mark thy blameless way ; 

Beneath thy feet no hapless insect dies. 

Come, lovely nymph, and range the uiead with in«, 
To ^ring the partridge from the guUeful foe i 
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Frmn secret snares the struggliog bird to free ; 
Andlstop the band apraisM to give the bfovr. 

And when the aur with beat meridianr glovrs, 
' Aod nature droops beneath the conqoeriug gleans 
Let as, slow wandering where the eorrent flows, 
' Save sioiin^ flies that float along tbe streani. 

Or-torn to nobler, gfeat(^ tasks thjr care. 

Tome thy sympathetic gifts impart ; 
Teach me in friendship'^ griefs to bear a share, 

And jnstlj boast the gen'rons, feeling heart. 

Teach me to sooth the helpless orphan's grief; 

With timely ^d the widow's woes assuage ; 
,Tomis'ry*« moving cries to yield reliefi 

And be the sure resource of drooping age. 

So when tbe genial spring of life shall fade. 
And slni^ing nature owp the dread decay^ 
' Some soul congenial, then may letid its aid. 
And gild the close of life*s eventful day. ^ 

SECTION V. 

Verses supposed to be written by Alexander SeUdrkf 
dwring kU stdUary gbodfi on the isfand qfjuan Fer* 
nsmdes, 

I AM monarch of atl I surv^. 

My right there is none to dispute ; 
From the centre all round to the sea, 

I am lord of the (owl and the brute* 
CMi, solitpde, where are thy cbarms. 

That sages have seen In thy face ? 
Better dwell in the midst of alarms. 

Than reign in this horrible place* 

I am out of humanity's reach, 

I mugt finish my Journey alone; 
Never hear the sweet music of speech ; 

I start at the sound of my own. 
Tbe beasts that roam over the plain, 

My form with indiflTerence see ; 
They are so nnacquaioted with man, 
' Their taroeness is shocking to me* 

Society, friendship, and love, 

Divinely bestow 'd upon man, 
Ob, had I the wings of a dove, 

fibm 800Q would I taste you agsti^ ; 
W 
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Mf gpiToifs I tben migbt lusiiage ^ ** 

in the ways of religion and troth ; 
Kkht leara from %he wisdom of aee» 

And be cbeer'd hj the sallies of youth. 

Reiigion ! what treasure trntold 

Reside in that heavenly word ! 
Store precious than silver or gold. 

Or alt that this earth can aSbrd. 
But the sound of the church-going bell 
' These valli^s and rocks never heard ; 
Ne'er sighM at ^be sound of a knell. 

Or smird when a sabbath appear*d. 

Te winds, that have made tne your ^rt, 

Coi^ey to thli^ desolate shore 
Some cordial endearing report 

Of a land I shaH visit no more. 
My friends, do they now and then sea^ , 

A wish or a thought after me ^ ^ 

O tell me I yet have a friend, 

Tho* a friend I am never to see. 

How fleet is a glanee of th« mind ! 

Compared with the speed of its flighty 
The tempest itself lagn bebinc^ 

And the xwHt wio^ arrows of %ht* 
When I think of my own native land^ 

In a moment I seem te be there ; ^ 
But, alas! recollection ate hand. 

Soon hurries me back to despair. 

' But the sea-^wl is fiine to her nest» 

The beast is bid down in his lair ; 
Even here is a season of rest. 

And I to iliy cabin repair. 
There's nerey ra every place ; 

And mercy-«encouraging tlnm^t ! 
Gives even aUBction a grace. 

And recoimles mao to his lot, 

SBcnosryi. 

Wbin all thy «iercies» O mf God I 

My rising^soiil sanneys, 
Transported with the view, I'm lost 

in w<Hitdi^t tove, a«d pnwo« 
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O how shall words with equal Vannth, 

The §ratitiid« declare, 
ThJ^t 0OW& Wlthimny ravisb'd heart ? 

But thou caBst read it there. 

Thy providence my life sustaiB'^ 

And, all my wants redrest, ^ 

When in the Rilent wpmb I lay. 

And Imng u|^oa the breast. 

To all my weak complaint8,aod cries* 
Thy mercy lent an ear, 
* ' BIfe yet ray feeble thoughts had Icarttt 

To form themselves in pray'r. 

Unnumbered comforts t6 my soul 

Thy tender care hestow'd, > 

Before my infant heart conceiv'd 

Ft'dm whom those comforts flow'd. 

When in the slipp'ry paths of youth. ^ 

With heedless steps, 1 ran, ^ 

Thine arm, unseen, convey M me safe. 
And led me up t« man.. 

Through hidden dan«:ers« toih, and deaths. 

It gently dear'd my way ; 
And through the pleasing snares «f vice, 

more to be fear'd than they. 

When worn with sickness, oft hast tho« 

With health renew'd my face ; 
And, when in sins and sorrow sunk. 

Revived my soul with grace. 

Thy bounteows^han^, with worldly bliss. 

Has made my cup run o*er ; 
And, in a kind and faithful friend. 

Hast doubled all my store. 

Ten thousand thensand precious gifts 

My daily thanks employ ; 
Nor is the least, a cheerful hearty 

That tastes those gifts with joy. 

Through ev^ry period of my life. 

Thy l^odness Til pursue ; 
And, after death, in distant worlds. 

The glorious theme renew. 

When nature fails, and day and night 

XHride thy works no more, ^ 
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My ever grateful heart, O Lord i .//' 
Tby mercy sliall adore^ 

Tfarougb all eternity, to thee 

Ajoyfol song ril raise, 
ForO! eternity's too short 

To utter all thy praise. 

SECTION VIL 

A^^nan perishing in the. mow ; front whence r^ftec* 
lions a^e raised on the Miseries of Life. 

As thus the enowft arise; and fdul and fierce 
AH winter drives along the darkenM air; 
In his own loose revolving field, the swain 
I)i8a8terM stands ; sees othet hills ascend, 
Cf unknown joyless brow ; and other 3cene0, 
or horrid prospect, shag the trackless plain : 
Jfor finds the river, nor the forest, hid , 
Beneath the formless wild ; but wanders on 
From hill to dale, still more and more astray; 
Impatient flouncing through the drifted heaps, 
Btung with the tho'tsof home ; tbe tbo^ts of home 
Rush on his nerves, and call their vigour forth 
In many a vain attempt. How ftinks his aoul I 
What black despair, wbat horrcMr fills his heart t 
When, for the dusky spot, which fancy feign'd 
His tufted cottage rising through the snow. 
He meets the roughness of the middle waste. 
Par. from the track aiid blest abode of man; 
While round h|m night resistless closes fast. 
And ev'ry tempest howling o'er his head,^ 
Renders th0 savage wilderness more wil(L 
Then throng the busy shapes into hb mind^ 
Of <!Over'd pits, nnfathomably deep, , 

A dire descent, beyond the power of frost : - 
Of faithless bogs ; of precipices huge, [known, 
Smooth'd up with osnow; and what is land, uk- 
What water, of the still unfrozen spring. 
In the loose marsh or solitary lake. 
Where the fresh fountain from the bottom boils. 
These check his fearful steps; and down he sjink^ 
Beneath th^ shelter of the shapelejss drifti 



Thinkiii^ o^ all the bUternt&ss of death, 
MixM with the tender anguish nature Bbo6t« 
Through the wrung bosom of the djring raaD» 
His wife, his children, and his friends unseen. 
In vain for him the officious wife prepares 
The fire fair blazing, and the vestment warmj^ 
In vain his little children, peeping out. 
Into the mingled storm, demand their sire. 
With tears of artless innocence. Alas t 
Kor wife, nor children more shall he behold ; 
Nor friends, nor sacred home. On ev'rj nerve 
The deadly winter seizes ; shuts up sense ; 
And o^er his inmost vitals creeping cold, 
liays him along the snows, a sliffen'd corne, 
Btretch'd out, and bleaching in the northern blast* 
Ah, little think the gay, licentious proud, ' 

, Whom pleasure, power, and affluence surroiut^^ 
They, who their tho'tiess hoafs in giddy mirth,' 
And wanton, often cru^l riot, waste; ' 
Ah, little think they, wliile they ilance along, . 
How many fe^l, this very moment, deatht 
And all the sad variety of pain ! 
How many sink in the devouring flood, 
Or more devouring flames ! Bow many bleed, 
By shanreful variance betwixt man and mant 
Bow many pine in want, and dungeon glooms. 
Shut from the common air, and common use 
Of their own limbs ! How many drink the Clip 
Of balefol grief, or eat the bitter l»*ead 
Of misery ! Sore piercM by wintry winds. 
How many shrink into the sordid hut 
Of cheerless poverty I " How many shake 
With all the fiercer tortures of the mind. 
Unbounded passion, madness, guilt, remorse t 
How many) rack*d with honest passions, droop 
In deep iTetir-d distress ! How many siand 
Around the deatfa^bed of thetr dearest friends, 

* And tiointthe parting anguish! Tho't fond man 
Of these, and an the tboiusand nameless ills 
That one incessant struggle rehder life, 
Otie (ncene of toil, of suffering, and of Tate, 
W2 
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Vice in hift higk career would stand appalPd, 
And faeedtess rambling impulse learn to think ; 
. the conscious heart of charity would wacm. 
And her wide wish benevolence dilate; 
The social tear would lise, the social si^ ; , 
Atid into clear perfection, gradual bliss, 
Befitting still} the scicial passions work. 
^ THOM809. 

SECTION Vlll. 
ji Motnmg Hymn* 
Tbesc are thy glorioDs works. Parent of Good ! 
Abnighty, thioe this umversal frame. 
Thus wond'rotts fair ; thyself bow woDd*roas then:! 
Unspeakable, who sitt'st above these heayens, 
To OS InTisible, or dif^ly.seen 
In these thy lowest works ; yet these declare 
1^ goodness beyond thoughtvand pow*r dirineii^ 
8p^k, ye who best, can tell, ye sons of light, / 
Angels ; for ye behold him, and with songs 
And choral symphonies, day without night« 
Circle bis throne rejoicing : ye in hearen, 
On earth, ^iB all ye creatures to extui 
jBiffi first, Him last. Him midst^ and Without eiid^ 
Fairest of stars, last in the train of night. 
If better thou belong not to the dawn, 
Sure pledge of day, that crown'st the smiliiig morn 
With thy bright circlet, praise him in thy sphere* 
While day arises, that sweet hour of prime. 
Thon sun, of this great world both eye and soul. 
Acknowledge biro thy greater ; sound his praise 
In thy eternal eourse, both when thou clidrb'stft 
And when high noon hast gained, & when theu fall'st. 
Hoon, that now meet'st the orient sun, now fly'stt 
With the fix;d stars, fix'd In their orb that flies ; 
And ye five btfaer wandering fires, that move 
In mystic danee, not without song resound 
Bis praise, who out of darkness cali'd up light» 
Ah*, and ye elements, the eldest birth 
Of nature*s womb, that in quaternion ran ^ 

Perpetual circle, miiltiform, and mix 
And nourish bM things^ let your ceaseless change 
Vary to your great Makea still new praise. 
Te mists and exhalations, that now rise 
From hill or stf eiiming lake, dasky or gray. 
Till the sun paint your fleecy skirts with eold» 
In iMnottr to Die world's great At^fioncnet 
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Whether to deek with clouds the nacolour'd sky^ 
' Or wet the thirsty earth with fal ling Showers, 
Risiug or £iUing, Ktill advance his praise. 
fiis praise, ye winds that from four quarters blow, . 
Breathe son or loud ; and wave your tops, ye piner» 
With ev^ry plants iu islgfi of worship wave. ^ 

Fountains, and ye that warble as. ye flow 
Melodipus Donrmurs, warbling tune his praise# 
Join voices, ail ye living souls ; ye birds, 
lliat^ sinirhig, up to heaven's i^te ascend. 
Bear on your wings and in your notes his praise* 
Te that in waters glide, and ye that walk 
The earth, and stately tread, or lowly creep ? 
Witness if I be silent, room or even, 
To hill or valley, fountain, or fresh shade 
Ifade vocal by my song, and taught his praise^ 
HaiK UNIVERSAL Lord ! be bounteous still 
^ To give us only good ; aad if the night 
Bas gatther'd aught of evi), or conceaPd, 
Bisperse it, as now light dispels the dark. 

. MILTOK. 



CHAPTER VI. 
PROMISCmXTS PIECES^ 

SECTION I. 

OOde to CmUent^ 
i^Hov, the bymph with placid ef^ 
But sddoin found, yet ever nigh i 
Receive my temp'rate vow^ 
Not all the storniB that shake the pole, 
Cao e'er disturb my halcyon soul. 
And smooth unalterM brow* 

O come, in BuiipleBl vest array'd^ 
With all thy ;Bober.eheer display'd. 

To bless my longing sight; , 
Thy mien composed, ihy eyen pace. 
Thy meek regard, thy matron graee^ 

And chaste snbdn'd delight 
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No more my irarying passions best, 
O gently guide my pilgrioi feet 

To find tby hermit cell; ,. . 
Where in siHiie pure and equal skj) 
Beneath thy soft indulgent eye. 

The inodest virtues dwelh 

Sianplicity in attic yest^ 

And innocence, with candid breast. 

And clear undauntnl eye ; > 
And hope, who points to distant years, 
Fair opening through this vale of tears 

A vista to the sky. 

There health, through whose caltii bosom glvd^. 
The temperate Joys^ in even tidfe, 

That rarely ebb or flow ; 
And patience there, thy sister meek, 
f jresents her mild unvarying cheek. 

To meet the offered blow^ 

Her influence taught the Phrygian sage 
A tyrant^aster's wanton i^age. 

With settled smiles to meet; 
Inured to toil and bitter bread. 
He bow'd his meek sabmitting hea^^ 

And kiss'd thy sainted feet. 

Bat thou, O nymph retlr'd and coy 1 
In what brown hamlet dost thou joy 
^' To tell thy tender tale; 
^he lowliest children of the ground. 
Moss, rose, and violet blossom round. 
And lily of the vale* 

say what i^ft propitious hour 

1 best may choose to hail thy power/. 

And court thy gentle sway ! 
When autumii, friendly to the imuse. 
Shall thy own modest tints diffuse, 

And shed thy milder day ? 

When eve, her dewy star beneath, 

Tby balmy spirit loves to bres^ttte. 

And ev'iy Atorm Is laid } 
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If SQch an hour was eVr thy choice, 
Oft let me hear thy soothing voice, 

IiOW whbpering through the shade. 

SECTION II. 

The Shepherd and the PMlo9(fhefii 

Itemote from cities livM a swain, 
Un vex'd with all the cares of gain ; 
His head was silvered o'er with age, 
And long experience made him sage : 
in summer's heat and winter's cold, 
He fed his flock and penn'd the fold; 
Bis hours in cheerful labour fiew» 
Kor envy nor ambition knew : 
His wisdom and his honest fame 
Through all the country rais'd his name. 

A deep philosopher (whose, rules 
Of moral life were drawn from schools) 
The shepherd's homely cottage sought. 
And t^UB explor'd his reach of thought. 

«« Whence ia thy learning ? Hath thy toil 
O'er books oonsnm'd the midnight oil ? 
Bast thoa old Greece and Rome survey'di 
And th^ vast sense of Plato ^eigh'd ? 
Hath Socrates thy soul refin'i), 
And hast thou fathomed Tully's mind t 
Or, like the wise Ulysses, thrown, 
By various fates, on realms unknown, 
Hast thou through many cities stray'd. 
Their euatonu, laws, and manners weigh'd f 

The shepherd modestly reply'd, 
" I ne'er the paths of learning try'd ; 
Nor have I roam'd in foreign parts. 
To read mankind, their laws and art«; "] 

For man is practis'd in disguise, j 

He cheats the most discerning eyes. j 

"Who by that search shall wiser grow t 
By that ourselves we never know, 
^he little knowledge 1 have gain'd, 
Was all from simple nature dcain'dj 
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Hence my life's maxins took their rite. 
Hence grew my settled bate to rice. 
The daily labours of the bee 
Awalte my soul to industry. 
Who can observe the careful ant. 
And not provide fbr future want ? 
My dog (the trustiest of bis kind* 
"With gratitude Iniames my nalnd: 
• 1 mark his true, his faithful way, * 

And in my service copy tray. 
In constancy and nuptial love, 
I learn my duty from the dove. 
^The hen« who froin the chilly air 
With pious wing protects ber care^ 
And eV'iy fowl that flies at large, ' 

Instructs me in a parenf 8 charge. 

" From nature too I take my rule. 
To shun contempt and ridicule. 
I never, with important air. 
In conversation overbear. 

Can grave and forma] -pass for wise. ]^ 

When men the solemn owl despise ? . 
* IWy tongue within my lips 1 rein ; 

For wha talks much must talk in vain* . 
We from the wordy torrent fly ; 
Who listens to the ch'att'ring pye ? 
Nor would 1, with felonious flight. 
By stealth invade my neighbor's right: 
Rapacious animals we hate ; 
Kites, hawks, & wolves, deserve their fate* 
Do not we just abhorrence find 
Against the toad and serpent kind f 
But envy, calumny, and spite. 
Bear stronger venom in their bite. 
Thus every object of creation 
Can furnish hintfe to contemplation ; 
And, from the most minute and mean, 
A virtnous mind can morals glean.'' 

««Tby fame is jusC the sage replies; 
•*Thy virtue proves thee truly wise, 
pride often guides the author's pen; 
Bo<(rfui as afileted are as men : 
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But he who Btodies natareV li#ws, 

From eertaiii trrfh iiis aiaxliiMi draws ; 

A Bd thoBe, without our schoote, suffice 

To make meo moral, good, and^ise.^ «at« 

SECTION HL 

J%e road to happifuss open to a2l men* 

On bappiDessI our bewg^s end and aim ! 
Good, pie^unire, ease, conieot ! what«*er thy saaie; 
That something still, which prompts th{ eternal sigli* 
For which we bear to fire, or date to die ; < 

Which still so near U8» yet beyond ns lies, 
0'erlook*d, seen douWe, by the fool and wisst; 
Plantof celestial seed, if dropt below, . ^ 
Say, in what mortal soil thou deign'st to grow j 
Fair opening to some court's propitioo^ shrine* 
Or deep with diamonds in the flaming mine ? 
4r Twin'd with the wreaths Parnassian laarefe yiel^ 

Or reap'd in iron harvests of the field ? 
Where grows ? Where grows it not ? If vain oar toi^ 
We ought to blame the culture, not the soU. 
Fix*d to no spot is happiness sincere ; 
'Tis^M> where to be found, or ev'ry where : 
^Tis never to be bought, but always free i 
JUid, fled from monarchs, StJohn ! dwelk with thee. 

Ask of the ieam*d the way ? The lei^'d are UiQ^ t 
This bids to serve, and that to shun mankind : 
Some place the bliss in actioo, some in ease; 
Those call it pleasnre, and contentment these : 
Some, sunk to beasts, find pleasure etid in pain ; 
Some, swellM to gods, confess ev*n virtoe vaini 
Or indolent, to each extreme th^^y fall, 
To trust in ev'ry thing, er doubt of all. 

Who thus dc^ne it, say they oatore or less 
Than this, that happiness Is happiness ? 

Take nature's path, and amd opinions leave ; 
All states can reach it, and all heads conceive; 
Obviouft her goods. In no extreme they dwell ; 
There needs but thinking right, and meaatng well^ 
And monmoiir various portions as we please* 
Equal is common sense, and common ease. 

Remember, man, ** the Universal Cause 
Acts not by partial, but by general laws ;•• 
And makes what happiness we justly' cal!* 
IBubfiiit not^n the good of ooe^ but all. 



\ 
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SECTION IV. 

T%e Goodnen of PremdenM. 
The Lord my pasture shall prepare. 
And feed me with a shepherd's care; 
Bis presence shall my wants BOppIy, 
And guard me with a watchful eye ; 
If y noon-day walks he shall attend. 
And all my midnight hours defend. 

When in the sultry glebe I faint, 
Or on the thirsty mountains pant; 
To fertile vales and dewy meads, 
My weary wand'ring steps be leads, 
Where peaceful rivers, soft and sk>w^ 
Amid the verdant landscape flow. 

Tho* in the paths of peace I tread, 1 

With gloomy horrors overspread. 

My steadfast heart shall fear no ill. 

For thou, O Lord, art with me still ; 

Thy friendly crook shall give me aid, - 

And guide me through the dreadful shade. 

Though in a bare and rugged way. 
Through devious lonely wilds I stray, . 
Thy bounty shall my p^ins beguile;- 
The barren wilderness shall smile, , * 
With sudden greens and herbage crown'd. 
And streams shall n^urmur all around. 

4DnisoK. 

SECTION V. 

The Creatai^s norks aUest his Oreatneif^ 

Thb spacious firmHment on high, 
With all the blueetherial sky. 
And spangleci heav'ns, a shining frame, 
Their great Original proclaim : 
Th^ unwearied sun, from day to day. 
Does his Creator^s power display, 
And publishes, to evVy land, 
Tbe work of an Alaight|r han4» 



] 
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8000 ag |he eYeniDg shades prevail. 
The moon takes op the wond'rooB tal^^ 
And, nightly, to the listening earth, 
'Repeats the story of her birth : 
Whilst all the stars that round her bnriiii 
And all the planets in their turn. 
Confirm the tidings as they roll,' 
And spread the trdth from pole to pole. 

What though, in solemn silence, all 
Move Iround the dark terrestrial ball! 
What though nor real voice nor sound, 
Amid their radiant orbs be found ! 
In reason's ear they all rejoice, 
And utter forth a glorious voice, 
^erever singing as they ^hine, 
'''The baad that made us Is itivine/ 

ADDISOI^ 

SECTION VI. 

An Aidrezs to the Deity. 
M9 tHoul whose balance does the motiiitafais weigb^ 

Whose will the wild tiimaltuous seas obev ; 
Whose breathean turn those wal'-ry worlds to flame^ 

I'faat flame to tempest^ and that tempest tame ; 

Earth's meanest son» all trembling, prostrate felb, 

And on the boundless of thy goodness calls. 

- O ! ' give the winds all past o0ence to sweep. 

To scatter wide, or bury in the deep. 

Thy pow*r, my weiikness, may! ever see, 

And wholly d^cate mj iool to thee. ^ 

Heign o'er my will ; my passions ebb and ft>w 

At thy command, nor human motive know ! 
' If anger boil, let aneer be my praise, 
, And ski the gracefurindignatlen raise. 

117 love be warm to succour. U^ distressed. 

And lift the burden from the sotil oppress*d. 

Oh, may my understanding ever read 

This glorious volume which thy wisdom mad€4 1 

May sea and land, and earth and heaven be Join^9> 

To bring Ui' eternal Author to' my mind ! | 

When. oceans rear, or awful thunders roll, 

May tho* ts of thy dread vengeance shake my Honl \ ' I 

When earth's In bloota, or piiiaets proudly shines j 

Adore, my heart, the Majesty divine ! 1 



Grant 1 may ef erilt th^ nidfrffhg iraf,* 
""Open wi^tipi-j^'r the cohsetrated day ; 
Tun« thy greftt fi^rkise, and bM my sen! arise* 
And wiUi the raoiiotiBg siin ascend the i^i^ : 
As that adrfiBce^^ let my «eal rmproye, 
And glow mth ardour of coiismxiiiiat6lo7«^ 
Nor cease at eve, but with the setthig sbq . . 
My endless worSliip «ball be still begun. 
"And bh ! p^fifiU the girtom of sotehin nfght 
To sacred though tmay^foi'eiMy invite. .: 
When this worid*8 ^hut, and awful planets ri^se, 
Call on our winds, and raise thehi to the skies ; 
'Compose' our soil is with a less dazzliog sight. 
And shew all nature in a milder light : 
How ev*ry boisterous thbfight in cahn strbsides ! 
How the 8rapoth*d}spifit into goodness 'glides ! 
"O how divine ! to tread the milky way. 
To the bright palace of the Lord of day ; 
, His: court admire, or for his favour sue. 
Or leagues of fiiendship with his saints renew ; 
PleasM to look down, and see the world asleep, 
IVhMe I long vigils to its Founder Jceep ! 

Can*st thon not shake the centi-e ? Oh, eontrdl, 
Sol9(dtie by forfee, the r«4)cl in my soul ; 
' Thou who canst still the ra^ng of the flood, 
Kestrah) the varioo6 tumults of my bloody 
Teach me with equal firmness, to sustain 
AHur^og pteasttre, and assault?^ pain. 
O ,may 4 pant for thee in each desire. 
And with str&ug faith foment the holy Ifire! 
Stretch out my ^oul in hope, and^hiKp the |tr&Be, 
Which ill eternity's deep bosom lies ! 
^ At the great day of recompense, beho1d» . 
Befdid of fear, tshefotalbocA unfold ! 
Then wafted upward to the •blisSful seat. 
From age to' age ihygratefiil song repeat ; ■ < 
My Light, my Life, my God, my Saviour see. 
And riVatangels^Q Che praise of thee ! 

VO&RO, 

SECTION Vlt 

ThemUlnlgM iTUKm fter^iieljr 8iiiih96 

O^er nature's soiOt regose ; 
3K^ low^rhtg cfodd dbeciir^ iitfe ^^ 

Nor rufl&ig tempisst'bl^vri. 



Now ev'ry passion si oka to resf^ 
The thvobbia^li^art lies still ; 
And varying schemes of life w more . 
, Distract the latiVing will. 

bi silence bush'd, to reaspu's voic^ 

Attends each mental pow'r ; 
^oco^, <^eaf Emilia, and enjoy 

Reflection's fa V 'rite hour. ^ 

Come; while the peaceful scene^ invites,, 

Let's search the ample round, 
Where shall the lovely fleeting form 

Of hap[)iness be found ? 

Does it amidst the frolie mirtfi 

Of gay assemblies dwell ; 
Or hide beneattt the solemn glooai> 

That shades the hermit's cell^? 

How oft the laughing brow of jojF 

A sickening heart conc^<'> ! 
And, through the clou|t^r'8.4e^p i^c/^sgn 

Invading sorrow steals* . 

In ^n, through beauty, forttine, wH, 

The fugitive we trade ; 
It dwells not in the l^ithless> ^le 

That brightei^ Oiodia's face. 

Perhaps the joy to these deny'd, 

The heart in friendship finds : 
AH ! dear delusion, gay conceit 

Of visionary mindb ! 

Hbwe'erour varying notit^ns rove. 

Yet all agree in one. 
To place its being in' som^ state, 

At distance^Om our own : 

' <»■ - ^ ■ ' .• 

O bliml to each indidgeot aini> 

Of pow'r supremely wise, 

Who fancy 4iappiness in aught 

The hand of heaven denies 1 / 

Vwn is alik^ the joy we 4eek» 
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And vain what we possess, 
Uiiless haMnonious reason tunes 
The passtOD^ into peace. 

To tempered vishes, just desires. 

Is happiness c«nfin'd ; 
Andv deaf to foHy^s call; attends 

•yh* niusicx)f the mind, eAtrm: 

SECTION Vllf,, 

Tlu Fireside. 

Bear Chloe, while tb^ busy cnrnd. 
The vain, the wealthy, and the proudi. 

In folly's maze advance ; ^ -r- 

Tho* singularity and pride 
Be call'd our choice, we'll step asid«^ 

Nor joiortbe giddy dancei.. 

From the gay world, we'll oft reUri 
To our own family and fire, v 

Where love our hours emplpys ;^ 
No noisy neighbour enters here, ' ' 
No intermeddling stranger near,^ 

To spoil our heart-feUjoyi.^ ^ 

If solid happiness we prise, 
Within our breast this jewel lies ; 

And they are Tools who roam: 
The world has nothing io bestow ; 
From our ownselves our joys must flow^. 

And that dear hut, our home. ^ 

Of rest was Noah's.dove bereft. 
When with impatient wing she left, 

That safe retreat, the ark ; \ 

Giving her vain excursion o'er, 
The disappointed bird once mor» 

Explor'd the Mtcred bark. 

Tho' -fools spui'n Hymen's gentle powers. 
We^ who improve his golden hours, 

By sweet experience know, 
That i9arriage, rightly understood 
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Gires to the teoder and the good 
A paradiie lielow. 

Our bal)e& shall richest comforis bring -; 
If (iitor'd right, they'll prove a dpriOg 

Whence pleaswres ev^r rise; 
W^^l form their minds, with stodioufi eav^^ 
To ail thafs manly, good, and fair» 
* And train them for the skies* 

V 

Wttile they our wisest hoars eD|r«g«> 
They'll joy our youth, supgort our ag^, 

And erown our hoary hairs : 
They'll grow in virtoe evVy day, . 
And thus our fondest loves repay. 

And recompense our cares. 

No borrow'd joys I they're all our ow%>- 
While to the world we live nnkaown. 

Or by the world forgot :' 
Monaivhs! we envy not your state;, ** 

We look with pity oil (he great. 

And bless our humble lot. 

Our portion is not lai^e, indeefl ; 
But then how little do w« need 1 

For oature^s calls are few ; 
In this the art of living lies. 
To w«ni no more than may suffice^ 

And make that little do. 

We'll' tfaerigfore relish with eontentv 
Whate'ep kind provifleo6e|has sent^ 

Nor aim beyond our pow'r ; 
Tor,if our stock be very smail^ 
*Ti8 prudeace to epjoy it a|l. 

Nor Ipse the present hour. 

To be resign'd, when ills betide, ( 
JPatientwbenfiivonrs^are deny'dr 
^ And pleas'd with favours giv'n*; 

Dear ChJoe^ this is wisdom's part*; 
' This » that incense of the heart. 
Whose fragrance amells to heav'jlk^ 

X2 
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•Ti8k here the folly of tbe wise. 

Through «11 his art* we view ; 
ABd while his tongue the charge denijes,^ 
* Bis conscieiice owns it true. 

Bound t)D a. voyage ^f aw fnl. lei^h^ 

And dangets little* knoWn^ 
A stranger to superior strength,, 

Man vainly trusts his own. 

Bat oars alone can ne'er prevail 

To reach the distant coast i ,^ 
The breath of heaven must tmelt the sail, 

Or aU the toil iB lost.. cow^jcm. 

^ SECTION xir. 

Ode to Peace. . 

eoME, peace o^nwnd, delightful guest! 
Return, end make thy downy nest 

Once more in this sad hea^t^ 
Ner riches I, nor powV pursue, 
Uor hold forbidden joys in view ; 

We therefore need not part. 

Where wilt thoii^ dwell,, if not wiUiB^ 
Form avarice and ambition free. 

And pleasure's fatal wiles ; 
For whom, alas ! dost thou prepare 
The sweets that I was wont to share,. 

The banquet of thy smiles^? . 

The great, the gay, shall ih^y partake 
The heav'ti that thou alone canst make Sr^^ 

And wilt thou quit the stream* 
That murmurs through the dewy mead* 
The grove and' the sequester'd shade,. 

To be- a guest with them ? 

For thee I panted, thi^e I priz'd. 
For thee I gladly sacrificed 

Whatever I lov'd before ; 
And shall I see thee start away. 
And helpless, hopeless,- hear thee say— ' 

Farew«U I we meet tiQ more ? ' cow^ — 
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Lireson the labours of tbis lord of alL . 

Know, natare's children all di4rtde ber care f 
The fivtbat warms a monarch, warm'd a bear. 
While man cxcjalmsi .** See all things for my nse !** 
'* See roan for mine !** r^pttis a pan^perM^gcdse^ • 
^nd Just as short of reason be must fall. 
Who thinks all made for one, not one for all. 

Gnnt ibat the powerful still the weak eoBtrolj^ 
Be man tbfe wit and tyrant of the whole ; 
Katnre that tyrant checks ; he only knows. 
And helps anotner oreature> wants and woes*. 
Say, vull the iaioon, stooping from above, 
Smit with her Tarying: plumage, spare the dove? 
jidmiresihe Jay, the insect's gilded wings ? 
Or hears the bawk when Philomela sings ? 
Man cares for ail : to birds he gives his wood^ 
To be^t A his pastures, and to fish his floods : 
For soipe, his iot'rest prompts^bim to provide ; 
For more his pleasure^ yet for>more-bis pride». 
AH feed on one vain, patron, and enjoy. 
Th* extensive blessing pf bis Juxury . 
That very life his learned hnnger. craves, 
He saves from fiLmine^ from t^ savage saves t^ 
Nay, feasts the aalmai tti dooms his least ; 
And, till be ends^ the being; makes it blest: 
Which sees no m^re the stroke^ nor feels the^ pi^. 
Than.favour^d man bfy toncb etberialslain. 
The creature bad his feast of life before ; ' 
HiVMi too m«8t perish, wlien thy feast is o*er ! 

SECTION Xf. 

Human FrrnU^* 

Weak and irresoiute b man ; 

The purpose of to-dayj 
Woveo with pains into hie. plan. 

Tomorrow rends awaj< 

The bow welt bent, and %tm\ 

Vic^ seems already slain ; 
Bnt pHsaioQ rudely fitiflps tb -"-- 

And it rev]¥et ^gm^ 

E^me foe to his m^ 

Find* out bii( ^ 
Virtwe eiigii 

Bat !►• " 
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*Ti8^ here the folly of the wise. 
Through all his art, we viuw ; 

And Tvhile his tongue the charge denies, 
His conscience owns it true. 

Bound t)n a voyage ^f awful length,. 

And dangers little' known, 
A stranger to superior strength^, 

Man vainly trusts his own. 

But oars alone can ne'er prevail 

To reach the distant coast ;; 
The breath of heav'n muflt swell the sail. 

Ox aU the toil is lost*. cowvn. 

SECTION xir. 
Ode to Peace. 
CoHB, peace of nand, delightful guest! 
Return, and make thy downy neal 

Once more in this sad heart r 
Ner riches I, nor powV pursue, 
Ifor hold forbidden joys in view ; 
We therefore need not part^ 

Where wilt thoa^ dwell, if not with n^ 
¥orm avarice and ambitloii free» 

And pleasure's fatal wiles ; 
For ^hom, alas ! dost thou prepare 
7he sweets that 1 was wont to share^^ 

The banquet of thy srailea ? 

fplje great, the gay, shall they partake 
Jfhe b^^"^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ alooe canst make t 
/L^^ V\\t lYiou quit tbe ttream, 
^ - pauvmuTB through the dewy mead* 
* ^^^e and the sequestered shade,. 
le a guest with them ? 

^ panted, thee I priz'd» 
adly sacrific'd 
'av*d before; 
%e start away, 
^less, hear thee say— * 
leet no more ? covr 
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S«CTI03* XIH. 

Ode to Aisersily. 

Daughter of Heny'Sy-rel^nti^oa ptfiwerf 
Tbou tamer of the hainan breast^ 
Whose iron scourge, and tort'ring: bQoe». 
The bad affrigM^ afflict the best ! 
BoQod iti tbj adamaotiBe cbaio^ 
^he proud are taught to taste of pain, 
Aod purple tyrants v-ninly flfoan. 
With pangs ui^lt before, nDpitied And Jtlosik. 

Wben. first thy Sire to 8#nd on earths 
Virtue, dis; darling child, design^, 
1^ thee be gave, the Wv'uly birtb>. 
And bade to form her infant mind*. 
8tern rugged narse 1 tli^ rigid I6re 
With ^iftaw aMny & yea^ sbe boMr r 
What sorrQ.w was, thou b^d'stber kn<^ \: 
And fromJber ovra sbe l«^aro'fito.ni«itatQtlVBrV^ 

, Sear'd at thy fifewn lerrifib, ffy- 

Self pleasing M\j\ idle brood; 

Wild l^k^btef, n^dioe, wd tboughtl^sa >m 

And leare ns.l^isure tobe good. 

tightthey disperaTvand/ivitb tkeivgyi^' ** 

The summer fViendrtbe.fliUt!rtngfQe* 

By vaiivPfQ«pmtj^> rc;iceiv'd^ 
Toher they vow Uiwtriltfa^aQdiuteagaiaJbfMev'd^ 

WisdoQi, in rSaWe garb array?d^ 

i0)9ifr»M:iorapi'HHi8 thought profiHind, 

And melancHc^y ) silent i|i(iid) 
^ With^lettdbB. eye, tbat lottes. tbe ground* 
' Still oi\.thy aole^aaleps attend ; 

Warm charity, the general frs^d* 

With justice, to hetself aev,ere. 
And pity, dropping soft the sadly pl^aging fear. 

Oh, gently on thy sappHaot'g headj ^ 

Dreij^d powVlay thy obaafninghand t 
Ij4>ti&tl^ gorgoB terierB cM^ 
I$off circled iyUb:U»« v^ngf^dl.b^od; 



' (Asby the iibpioBB thou artii«6ii%) 
With thoBdVmg T<»ce» and ^peat'oing tniea. 
With screamii^ horror'a funeral ery, 
^Despair, and fell dhease^ aod ghastly pover^% ' 

Thy foriii benign, jpf^pitiotis, irear, 
Thy milder Itifiuence'impait; 
Thy philosophic train be (here, 
To soften, not td wound my heart. 
The generous vpark extinct revive ; . 
Teach me to love and to forgive ; 
Exact my own defects to scan ; 
Whafblhers are<to/eel; and know myseli^a man. 

« GRAY. 

^ 'SECTIOfN XIV. 

The Ctedt94ir€qmredt0prais€iisAu8iar. 

Begin, my seal, tVexaHedJayl 
X»eteachr enraptured thought e^y, 

And praige th^ Almighty's name : ' 

liO t heaven and earth, and seas and skies^ 
In one melddloos coi^cett rise. 

To iswelt th^ inspiring theme. 

IFe fields of li^ celestial plains, 
Where gay trane^^ortiag beauty reigns, 

Ye scenes divinely lair ! 
Your Makief's wond^rous powV proclaim, , 
Tell how he Ibrm-d yotir shining fraUie, 

And breath'd the iOdid air. 

Ye angelSt.eatchtbe^thriiliiig sound! 
While all th' adoring thrones aronbd 

If is boundles nt^oy sutg : 
:Let ev'ry listening saint above 
Wake'idl die tuneful sobl of love. 

And touch the sweetest string. 

Join, ye foad«pbera», the Vocal e1Mt4 
TlMMidaB^lidg orb xifMqoid five, 

Tfao tti^ty chorus Bid ; 
Soon as gray evening gilds the plain. 
Thou, Moon, protract the melting strain. 

And praise litm faiths shade. ' 



€ra«t 1 toay'efer^t 'thte mdfrfftigVaf,* 
'Open wl€!t pray 'r the consecrated day ; 
l\ine thy great praise, ^vd bid mys^iii ftriSe, 
And with the monnttag san ascend the i^i^ : 
As that ttdviiBc^^ let my ve»\ rmproye^ 
And glow with ardoor of* cousumniateloTef 
Kor cease at eve, but with tbe setting snn , . 
My endless worship shall he still begun. 
"And oh ! pstmit the glck>m of solemn n%§t 
To sacred though tAnyiforcibly invite. 
When this world's shut, aod awful planets rwe, 
Call on our winds, and raise them to the skiies ; 
'Compose* our sou is with a less dazs^Iiqg sight. 
And shew atll nature In a milder tight : 
How ev*ry boisterous ihOftght in cahn stibsidesi 
How the 8rapothM:$pirit into goodness glUtoii! ' 

<} how divine] to tread the milky way. 
To the bright palace of the Lord of day ; 
, His court admire, or for his favour sue. 
Or leagues of fiiendship with his saints renew ; 
Pleased to look down, and see th^ world asleep, 
IVhfle I loiig vigils to its Founder keep ! 
, Can'st thou not shiike the centi-e? Oh, eontrdl, 
^obdUe by forte, the rebel in'my'^oa! ; ■--.. 

" Thou who canst sUtI the ra^ng of the flood, . 
Kestraiu the varioo6 tumults of My bloody 
Teach me with equal firmness, to su^taift 
Alluring pleasttre, and assaolti^ pahi. 
O .may 1 pant Ibr thee in each desire. 
And with strong faith foment the holy fire ! 
Stretch out tny ^oul in hope, anckghiKp the |iri£e, 
Which ill eternity's deep bosom lies ! 
^ At the great day of recompense, behold^ 
Devoid of fear, the fatal book unfold ! 
Then wafted upward to the tflis^ful seat. 
From age to age tny gratefiil song repeat ; 
My Light, my Life, myGod, my^viouf «eo. 
And riVat angCils^D Che pratoof thee ! 

Vodms, 

SECTION VK. 

Themidni^t moOQ ser^neljsinihdG ^ 

O^er nature's 80ft regOBe; . " 

2^ ioW^rhtg cfodd obdcumi iibt Ay> 
Nor rufiteg tettipe»ti)te\rf. 
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\ In heav^Bly praise employ ; 
Spread his tremendous name abroad. 
Till heaven's broad arch rings back the aound, 
The genVal burst of joy. 

Ye, whom the charms (^grandeur please, 
Nurs'd on the downy Tap of ease, 

Fall prostrate at bis throne : 
Ye princes, rtilers, all adore ; 
Praise him, ye kings, who make your powV 

An image of bis own. ' ^ 

Ye fair, by nature form'd to move, 
O praise th' eternal source of i^ote, 

With youth's enlivening^re : 
Let age take up the taneful lay. 
Sigh his bless'd name ; then soar away. 

And ask an angel's Jyre. ogiltie. 

S^ECTIONXy. 

The JJnmraal Prtofer. 

Father tfw all ! in ev'ry age, 
1 n every clime adored, 
* By saint, by savage, and by sage, 

Jehovah, Jove, or Lord 1 

Thou GREAT FIRST CAUSE, Icsst nnderstood» 

Who all my sense confin'd 
To know but this, that Thoa art good. 

And that myself am blind ; 

Yet gave me, in this dark estate, . 

To see the good from ill ; 
And binding nattii«rfast4n fate^ < 

Left: ^ree the human wiU» 

What concienee dijctieites td be done» 

Or warns me not to do. 
This teach me more than hell to shui^ 

That more than beav'n pursue! 

What blessings thy free bounty gives 
Lei ige not cast away ; 
Y 



Grwit 1 toay ef er tt th^ mdfrffhg taf,* 
Open wl€h,pi'ay'r the consecrated day ; 
1 line thy great fH-hise, aod bid my smii ftri«e» 
And with the monntiBg snn ascend the j^ies : 
As that adriiiiceis, let njy seal rmproye. 
And glow with ardour of coosummate lore; 
Kor cease at eve, but with tbe setting sua 
My endless worship ishall be still begun. 
-'And oh ! p^fifiit the gi'dom of solewn n^bt 
To sacred thoughti-flaayifoircibly invite. .: 
When this world*s shut, and awful planets rl^se, 
<?aU on our winds, and raise them to the skies ; 
'Compose' our souls with a less dazzliog sight. 
And shew dl nature In a milder Kght: 
How eT*ry boist*tioos tfabftght fn cahn subsides'! 
How the srapoth*d ^spirit into goodness ^glldeH ! 
t) how divine 1 to tread the milky way. 
To tbe bright palace of the JLord of day ; 
, His court admire, or ibr his favour sue. 
Or leagues of friendship with his saints renew ; 
Pleas'd to look down, and see th^ world asleep, 
IVhtle I locg vigils to its Founder keep ! 

Can*st thou not shiike the centre? Oh, eontrdly 
' Sobdtie by forfte, the re^I In my «ou] ; 
' Thou who canst still the raging of the flood, / 
Kestirah) the vario06 tumults of my bloody 
Teadh me with equail firmness, to lustaift 
Alludog pleasure, and assault?^ pain. 
O .may 4 pant Ibr thee in each desire, 
And with strdug faith foment the holy fire! 
Stretch out my soul in hope, snd^irasp the lirMf 
Which ill eternity's deep bos«m lies! 

At the great day of recompense, behold. 
Devoid of fear, the fktal Itook unfold ! 
Then wafted upwa)^ to the hMskfvA seat. 
From age to age thy gratefiil song repeat ; 
My Light, my Ckife, myCrod, my Saviour «eo. 
And riVat^ngelslD Che prals^of thee 1 

ro^fve. 

SECTION VII. 

ThemUlnight moon ftereneljr 8fiiih96 * 

O^r nature's saCit rq^e ; 
No bw^rhtg'cfoad dbecinres ikfe iky^ 

Nor rufllBg tempest i>l6\ri. 



Q$^^V4. PROMISCUOUS PlfiC^ . ^ 

Now ev'ry passion sinks to resf* 
The thiiDbbiii^]ii^art lies still ; 
And varying schemes of life QO more^ 
, Distract the lat^Ving wiil. 

Ill silence htii^'d, to reasLOu's voice 
^ ^ Attends each mental pow'r : 

ijlpx&e^ ^ear Emilia, and eojpy 
Reflection's fa V 'rite hoiir. ^ 

Come ; while the peaceful scene^invites^, 

Lef 8 seaich the ample round, 
Where shall the lovely fleeting form 

Of hap()ine8S be found ? 

Does it amidst the frplie mirtji 

Of gay assemblies dwell ; 
Or hide beneatli the solemn glcK»a>i 

That shades the hermit's celL? 

How oft the laughing brow of jojr 

A sickening heart conc^«i,! 
And, through the cloi^tpr's <|eep re^i^ssj 

Invading sorrow steals.^ , 

Ipiwin, through beauty, fortune, wH^ 

The fugitive we tra#e; 
It dwells not in the fjuthless. ^le 

That brightens Ciodia'* face. 

Perhaps the joy to these deny'd, 

The heart, in friendship finds : 
Ah ! ^ear delusion, gay conceit 

Of visionary minds ! 

Hbwe'erour varying notions rove, 

Yet all agree in one. 
To place its being in* some slate, 

At distance from our own : 

O bliml to each ind.nlgent aim» 

Of pow'r supremely wise. 
Who fancy iiappiness in aught 

The hand of heaven denies ! . / 

Tain is alik^ the joy we fe€^ 

-. ■ ^ ■■■■'■ ■ ■ ■ " ■ ■ 



Grwit 1 toiy €f er it thfe md^irfhg b^f ,♦ 
'Open wiihpfsey'r the cowefcrated dnj ; 

I'une thy great prkise, and bid my sen] tri«e» 

And wiUi the mono ting siin ascend the skieB : 

As that adviiBce^t let my seal [mprove^ 

And glo IV with ardour 0? consummate lore; 

Nor cease at eve, but with the settuig sno 
My endless worSlup shall be still begun. 

-'And bfa ! permit the gloom of solemn nfght 

To sacred though tAniyiforcibly invite. . 

When this world^s shut, aod awful planets rl^se, 
Call on our minds, and raise them to the skies ; 
'Compose* our soiils with a less dazzliug sfght* 

A nd shew stU nature In a milder light : 

How ev*ry boisterous thought in caho subsides'! 

How the smoothed :$p«rit into goodness ^lldeii ! 

D bow divine 1 to tread the milky way. 

To the bright palace of the Lord of day ; 
, His court admire, or for his favour sue. 

Or leagues of fiiendsfaip with his saints renew ; 

PleasM to look down, and see th^ world asleep, 

'While I loug vigils to its Founder jkeep ! 
Can*st thou not thhk6 the cent^e ? Oh, eontrdl, 

Subdue by foree, the rebel in my «oqI ; 
' Thou who canst sUll the ra^ng of the flood, 

Kestirain the varioos tumults of my Mood^ ^^ 

Teach me with equail firmness, to sustaia 

Alluring pleasure, and assaultiiig pahi. 

O .may i pant tbr thee in each desire. 

And with stroug faith fo^ment the holy iSre ! 

Stretch out my soul in hope, an<kgra»p the |irlief 

Which ill eteriYlty*8 deep bosom lies! 
^ At the great day of recompense, behold^ 

Berold of fear, the faf ai hook unfold ! 

Then wafted upward to t^e blis^fbl setlt. 

From age to age mygratefhl s<mg repeat ; 

My Light, my Life, my ^d, my Saviour vee* 

And riVai 'fiingeisliD Che prals^ of thee ! 

SECTION VIL 

The mhlnight moon fler^neiy smites * 

OVr nature's soft re{^e ; 
No loW^rhig'efoQd obscures ^ ifcy^ 

Nor rufi^Dg tempest i>!dinrs« 



Cn^. VI. WOMiaCU|t>tJS - l?|ECES. M 

PlBbmit--4n this or any other ppliw* 

Secure to be as bleat a9 thou capat bear : 

Safe in the hand of onp disposing poVr 

Or in the natal, or the moral hour. 

All nature is but art, unknown to thee ; 

All chance, direction, which thou canst not sec ; 

All discord, harmony not understood ; 

All partial eyll, universal good s 

And, spite of Pride, in erring Beason 8 spite. 

One truth is clear> wtHAXEVER is^ is right. 

SECTION XVllL 

On an Infant* 

To the dark and silent tonib. 
Soon I hasted from the womb r 
Scarce the dawn of Ufe began^ 
Ere I measur'doat my span. 

I no smiling pleasures knew; 
I no gay delights could vi^w 5 
Joyless sojourner was I, ^ 
Only born to weep and die* 

Happy infant, ^arly bless'd ! 
Rest, in peaceful slumber, rest ; 
I Early rescued from the cares. 
Which increase with growing y^ean^c 

No ddights are worth thy stay. 
Smiling as they seism, and gay j 
Short and sickly are they all. 
Hardly tasted ere they paJU 

All our gaiety is vain, ' 
All our teught^r is but pain : 
liasting only, and divine," 
Is an innocence like thine. 

SECTION^ ilX* 
Oinfidencein Divi^ Pircteethfh 

How are 4hy 4ervjMits bleet, O Lord ! 
;Q9W sure is their deface I 



Grwit 1 tatye^erit thfe rodfiffng tay ,♦ 
'Open wiCttpi-ay'r the conscicrated iJay ; 
I'une thy great praise, and bk) my sen] tri«e» 
And wiUi the monotiBg son ascend the jskies : 
As that advimce^^ let my xeal improve. 
And glo IV vfith ardour of consummate loTef 
Nor cease at eve, but with the settuig sno 
My endless worSliip shall be still begun. 
''And bfa! p^fiDit the glVk)nri of soleMn nfght 
To sacred Uipug}]t;i]ifiyi§9i>cibly invite. 
When this world's shut, and awful planets ri,se, 
Call on our minds, and raise thero to the skies ; 
'Compose* our soiils with a less dazzliog sight* 
A nd shew stU nature In a milder light : 
How ev*ry boisterous thought In caho subsides'! 
How the smQothM^spirit into goodness ^Ideti! 
t) bow divine! to tread the milky way. 
To the brigtit palace of the Lord of day ; 
, Hij: court admire, or for his favour sue. 
Or leagues of friendship with his saints renew ; 
P]eas*d to look down, and see th^ world asleep, 
/While I loug vigils to its Founder jkeep ! 

Can*st thou not sh^ke the centre? Oh, eontrdl, 
' Subdue by for^e, the rebel in my '«oqI ; 
' Thou who canst still the ra^ng of the flood, 
Kesti-atu the various tumults of my bloody 
Teach me with equal firmness, to sustaia 
Allui^og pleasure, and assaulttiig pain. 
O .may i pant for thee in each desire, 
And with stroug failth foment the holy IQre ! 
Stretch out my soul in hope, andr^grssp fhe |irtte, 
Which iii eternity's deep bosom lies! 
" At the great day of recompense, behold, 
Betruid of fear, the fatal book unfold ! 
Then wafted upward to t^e tiiisj^ seat, 
JFrom age to age my gratefiil s<mg repeat ; 
My Light, my Life, my God, my^vionr iBee, 
Andrilaf tingels in Che prate of thee ! 

rocMvo. 

iSECTIdN Vlf • 

Thept&^uit GfHapgnnm afimSi HfeiML 

The midnight moon serf neiy smites 

O^ernatiire's _8o£t re{^e ; 
No bW^rhig'efotid dbscures ^ ifcy^ 

Nor rufling temp(esti>h^inrs. 



<lHAy. V4. BROMISGIJOUS pieces: . S* 

Now ev'ry pajwion sinks to re»{» 

The thpobbin^lwpart lies still ; 
And varying schemes of life no mor^ 

Distract the lal^'ring will. 

to silence hush'd, to rewpu'svoic^ 

Attends €aeh mental pow'r : 
Coroe, 4ear Bmiiia, and eojoy 
' Reflection's fav'rite hour. , 

Come ; while the peaceful scene. invites,, 

Let's search the ample round J 
Where shall the lovely fleeting form 

Of happiness be found ? 

Does it amidst the frolic mirt|i 

Of gay assemblies dweiH ; 
Or hide beneatfe the solemn gloomi 
: That shades the hermit's cell? 

How oft the Uugbing brow of jojT 

A sickening heart conceal*'^! 
And, th^ough^ the cloi^tpr's^pp re^^ss. 

Invading sorrow steals. 
Ip iwiD» throqgh beauty, forttine, Vfit, 

The fugitive vre tra^ ; 
It dwells not in the faithless^^le 

That brightens Clodia's face. 

Perhaps the joy to these deny'd, 
The heart in friendship finds : 
' Aht dear delusion, gay conceit 

Of visionary minds I 

Hbwe'erour varying notions rove, 

Yet all agree in one. 
To place its being ip' some siate^ 

At distance from our own : 

O bliml to each indulgent aim> 

Of pow'r supremely wise, 
Who ftincy iiappiness in aught 

The hand of heaven deaies i 

Vain is allk^ Ibe joy we fe«k» 



^ 



n 



T232 . Tfiffi ENtajI^H READ^ ; Jlki^lll. 

Grwit 1 may €f erlit thfe rodriffiig fef ,♦ 
'Open wi€!lpi-ay'r the conscicrated iJay ; 
I'une thy great prkfse, 9xsd hid my 'sen] M't«e» 
And wiUi the moiiotlog ran ascend the Bki^ : 
As that adviiBce^^ let my zeal improve. 
And glo IV vrith ardour of consununate lorei 
Nor cease at eve, but with the setting sna . , 
My endless wor^Iiip tihall l)e still begun. 
-'And bfa ! pe^nsit the glck)m of soteMn ni^bt 
To sacred Uiougbtvnniy ^forcibly invite. . 
When this world's ^hut, and awful planets ri^se, 
Call on our minds, and raise thcro to the skiies ; 
'Compose' our soiils with a less dazzlipg sight. 
And shew all nature In a milder light : 
How ev*ry boisterous thoaght in caho flobsldes'! 
How the smoothed spirit into goodiiess glides! 
t) how divine 1 to tread the milky way. 
To the bright palace of the Lord of day ; ^ 

, His court admire, or for his favour sue. 
Or leagues of friendship with his saints renew ; 
Pleas* d to look down, and see th^ world asleep, 
/While I locg vigils to its Founder jkeep ! 

Can*st thon not shake the centime ? Oh, control, 
Sobdiie by forfee, the rebel in my '4goiil ; * . 

' Thou who canst still the ra^ng of the flood, 
Kestlrain the varioos tumults of my Mood^ 
Teach me with equal firmness, to $ustaia 
Allwlog pteasttrCf and assanlti^ pain. 
O .may I pant for thee in each desire, 
And with strong fa^h foment the holy IQre ! 
Stretch out my Soul in hope, aii<kgra»p the |irtt^ 
Which ill eterrfity's deep bosom IIca! 
At the great day of recompense, behold. 
Devoid of fear, the fotai book unfold ! 
Then wafted upward to the biitsisj\ri seat. 
From age to^ age mygratefiil soag repeat ; 
My Light, my Life, my^d, my davionr tee. 
And rfvai i^els in Che prate of thee ! 

ro&ms. 

SECTION Vltt- 

The. midnight modn sef^neiynnifos * 

O^er nature's soft re^e ; 
No loW^rhig efodd obscunss iibt Hcyy 

Nor rufittDg tempiest th^vt. 
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Grwit ! may €Ver 4t thfe md^irfhg Hf,^ 
'Open with, pi-ay'r the conseicrated dnj ; 
1 line thy great prkise, aini bid my seal arise. 
And wiUi the monotlBg son ascend the Aii6s : 
As that ttdvvBce^t iet my seal tmproye^ 
And gloiv with ardour of consummate loTei 
^^or cease at eve, but with the scttuig sno 
My endless worship tihall be still begun. 

''And bfa ! permit the gX<k>m of solemn nfght 
To sacred Uiought^raayiforcibly invite. , 
When this wor)d*s shut, and awful planets ri/se, 
Call on our minds, and raise them to the skies ; 
'Compose' our souls with a less dazzling sight, 
A nd shew all nature In a milder light : 
How ev*ry boisterous thought in caho subsides'! 
How the smoothM spirit into goodness glides ! 
t) bow divine I to tread the milky way. 
To the bright palace of the liord of day ; 
, Hi$: court admire, or for his favour sue. 
Or leagues of friendship with his saints renew ; 
I'leasM to look down, and see th^ world asleep, 
/While I loug vigils to its Founder jkeep ! 

Can*st thou not sh^ke the centre ? Oh, control, 
' Subdue by foree, the rebel in my aoul ; 
' Thou who canst still the racing of the flood, 
Kestiratu the variooB tumults of my Mood^ 

Teach me with equal firmness, to $ustaia 

Alluring pleasure, and assaultt^ pain. 

O .may i pant for thee in each desire, 

And with strong fa^h foment the holy iBre ! 

Stretch out tny soul in hope, and^twp the |irtte, 

Whicli ill etenflty*B deep bosom lies ! 

At the great day of recompense, heboid, 

Derdid of fear, the fof ai i>ook unfold 3 

Then wafted upward to t^e blis^l sieat. 

From age to age my grateful s<mg repeat ; 

My Light, my Ibife, my^d, my^viour vee. 

And rival angels in Che |Mrate of thee ! 

ro&ivo. 

SECTION Vlf. 

Thep7&:$mtqfHapphtesstvfimm4if^ 

The midnight moon aer^neiy smites _ ' 

O^ernatiire'a soft re^e ; 
No low^rhig efotid dbsctires ^ ^> 

Nor rufi^Dg tempiest i>hlvs. 
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€rMit 1 may cVerit thfe md^irfhg fey ,♦ 
'Open wl€!ipVay'r the coRseicratiBd iJay ; 
1 une thy great jiH-kise, 90^ bid my seftl trt«e» 
And with the monntiBg sfin ascend the s^ies : 
As that advimc^,. let my ■«il improve^ 
And gibiv vfith ardour of coiXsuminateloTef 
?^or cease at eve« but with the scttiiig sao , 
My endless wor^iup libsill be still begun. 
''And bfa ! pdtmit the gidom of solekrin nfght 
To sacred thpughtvniBy^lbrciMy invite. 
When this world*s shut, and awful planets rise, 
Call on our minds, and raise theiii to the skies j 
'Compose' our souls with a l^ss dazsiliog sight* 
And shew stllilatnre In a milder light : - 

How ev*ry boisterous thbftght In caho subsides'! 
How the smpothM spirit into goodness ^id^ii! 
t> bow diTine ! to tread the mUky way. 
To the bright palace of the Lord of day ; 
, His court admire, or for his favour sue. 
Or leagues of friendship with his saints renew i 
Pleased to iook down, :and see %h^ world asleep, 
-'While I loug Tlgils to its Founder jkeep ! 

Can*st thou not sh^ke the centre? Oh, control, 
' ^Qbdtle by forfee, the rebel in my «oqI ; 
' Thou who canst still the ra^ng of the flood, r 
ftestirain the varioas tumults of my bloody - _ 
Teach me with equal firmness, to sustaia . 

AHui^og pleasttre, and assanltliig pain. 
O .may I pant tor thee in each desire, 
And with strong fakh foment the holy ifire! 
Stretch out my toul in hope, anckgtasp t1i0 |irtte» 
Which in eternity *B deep bosom lies t 
^ At the great day of recompense, b^oldy . 
Befoid of fear, the fatal book uKlbId! 
Then wafted upward to the tflisi^ful seat. 
From age Uy age my grateful song repeat ; 
My Light, my Life, my ^d« my Saviour «6e« 
And rlvarttngelsiD the pratoof thee ! 

ro&ivo. 

SECTION VIL 

ThepurMttfHap[Anessiff^iWiS^ 

Themklni^t moon serenely smifos 

O'er nature's soft re^e ; . ' 

No low^rhig efotid obBcumi iibt Ifky^ 

Nor rufiiBg tempest Hbfdvfl. 
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